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EvroreaN opinion on the recent presidential election in the United 
States has been singularly excited, and in perhaps a still more remark- 
able degree unanimous. | All watched with eagerness for the result, 
many with anxiety, most with a strong desire that Mr. McKinley 
should win. The Continent was of the same mind as the United 
Kingdom, although, as we know more about the latter, we may be 
content to notice the evidence of opinion here. 

When the result was announced signs of satisfaction burst forth 
in the most diverse quarters. Lord Salisbury used very strong 
language at the Lord Mayor's dinner in the Guildhall. It is not 
customary, and, as he hinted, it is inconvenient for the Prime Minister 
of England to express any judgment on the political questions which 
divide friendly nations ; yet he permitted himself amid the acclaim 
of the assembled citizens to congratulate the United States in 
the person of their ambassador ‘upon the splendid pronouncement 
which the great people he represented had made in behalf of the 
principles which lie at the base of all human society.’ 

This is sufficiently startling, and yet it does not seem that any 
critic has regarded the declaration as one of Lord Salisbury’s splendid 
imprudences. He has, indeed, been matched in frankness of expres- 
sion by one of the leaders of the opposite party in our domestic 
politics, though Mr. John Morley may perhaps plead that the 
responsibility of opposition is feeble compared with the responsibility 
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of office. At Brechin this advanced and vigorous thinker rejoiced 
over a result which he described as ‘ a triumphant working-class vote 
for principles of honesty and law-abidingness and order’; and indeed 
declared that ‘any other result would have brought untold disasters 
and would certainly have prejudiced the name and fame of democratic 
and free government.’ 

If these utterances by men so distinguished and so independent, 
and yet so wide apart in political sympathies, are regarded as the 
license of a banqueting room or of a political meeting, we may recall 
what was said in circumstances of soberer thought by another public 
man who had the advantage or disadvantage of spending the autumn 
in the United States. Lord Playfair, speaking at the annual meet- 
ing of the Cobden Club, in an atmosphere of calm and almost scientific 
inquiry, said that ‘the whole world was interested in that election 
because its main issues involved the breakdown of constitutional 
government and the loss of faith in democracy everywhere.’ 

The sentiments thus expressed, by leaders of political thought 
whom we know, were repeated in nearly the same terms by our un- 
known instructors in the most dissimilar organs of public opinion in 
the press. The Radical leader-writer gave thanks that democracy had 
escaped a scandal and an undoing, whilst the Conservative triumphed 
over the victory of a cause he believed identical with his own. 

Expressions of judgment such as I have quoted tend of them- 
selves to produce a reaction. We ask whether there is not some lack 
of discrimination among them, inconsistent with a perfect apprehen- 
sion of truth. When we remember that the defeated minority were 
American citizens, and amounted moreover to a large minority, the 
doubt arises whether they could have been so reckless, so anarchical, 
and so unrighteous as has been suggested. We ought to be quite 
sure of our ground before pronouncing a sweeping condemnation of 
a powerful party of whom we may remember that, though a minority 
to-day, they may be a majority to-morrow. 

Moreover, we are bound to be on our guard against influences 
sufficiently obvious and only too well fitted to warp our judgment. 
It has been freely represented, and for the moment we may take 
the statement as exact, that a victory of Mr. Bryan would deprive 
European investors in the United States of half the income received 
from their investments, and to be deprived of a moiety of income would 
seem to most, if not to all, to be the same as to be robbed of it. The 
allegation is not likely to leave our judgments quite unbiassed—it is 
so exciting in itself that we can scarcely stay to inquire into its 
accuracy, still less to examine the arguments by which the reprobated 
action may be defended. I may frankly confess for myself that I 
receive at stated intervals cheques for limited amounts representing 
a certain number of dollars converted into a certain sum of British 
money, and it is not conducive to impartiality to feel that the 
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decision of a question under consideration might reduce by one half 
the British money so received. But even in sight of this painful 
contingency we are bound to inquire into the rights and wrongs of 
things, before we hurry to brand as robbers the men so freely held up 
to our condemnation. 

The points in dispute between the opposing parties in the United 
States were many, and I shall have to refer to some of the most 
important among them further on. But the issue to which British 
attention was mainly directed would probably be summarised by most 
of those who are ready to give a judgment on the struggle as ‘ Bi- 
metallism.’ 

The defeated Democrats are regarded as bimetallic heretics, while 
the victorious Republicans are hailed as upholding the honesty and 
even the sanctity of the gold standard. Yet this popular broad 
statement is notoriously inexact. If it was a question between the 
gold standard and Bimetallism which was submitted to the American 
people, Lord Salisbury could scarcely have used the language he did, 
remembering that his nephew, his colleague, the leader of the House 
of Commons, is an avowed and ardent bimetallist. Mr. Balfour is 
quite unconscious that he is upsetting the base of human society. 
The truth is that both the political platforms in the United States 
contain planks in favour of Bimetallism, the difference between the 
two being this, that the Republican party wanted to obtain Bimetal- 
lism through the co-operation of the leading commercial nations, 
whilst the Democrats declared in favour of its establishment within, 
the American Union without waiting for the concurrence of other 
Powers. 

It may be suggested, and indeed has been said, that the Republican 
advocacy of Bimetallism was a sham, that the framers of the platform. 
believed that the co-operation of other Powers could never be secured, 
and that they adopted this article of their faith with their tongues in 
their cheeks. The allegation may be true of some, though I believe- 
it not to be true of many. Major McKinley himself in former years 
gave definite and unequivocal pledges of his advocacy of Bimetallism ;. 
by which he declared he stood in the course of this campaign. But- 
assuming that this part of the Republican manifesto was insincere] y 
adopted, this only proves that Republican managers believed they 
could not win without humouring bimetallic believers, or, in other 
words, its adoption was a confession on their part that Bimetallism 
commanded a majority of the voters. If, therefore, the vehement. 
strictures of our public men and writers turned upon Bimetallism 
merely, they must be extended to the victors as well as to the 
vanquished, and would bring into condemnation the majority of the 
American people. 

Is the distinction between Bimetallism to be promoted by inter- 
national action, and Bimetallism to be adopted forthwith within the 
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American Union, sufficient to justify the severity of condemnation 
applied to the latter ? 

In answering this question we must bear in mind that the pro- 
posal to allow the free coinage of silver rests on very different grounds 
in the United States from those that can be advanced here. For 
nearly a century our unit of value has been a sovereign. All debts 
have been expressed in sovereigns, and no debt—at all events since 
the resumption of cash payments after the great war—can be dis- 
charged except by the payment of sovereigns, or of bank notes imme- 
diately exchangeable into sovereigns. When we think of money we 
think in sovereigns. It is quite true that down to 1873 any one who 
was the fortunate possessor of a sufficient mass of silver could always 
find a market for it in London at a rate that scarcely varied percep- 
tibly, and could thus purchase gold with which a debt could be dis- 
charged. But he could not carry the silver direct to his creditor ; 
he had to resort to a bullion merchant in order to obtain the means 
of legal tender. The decline in the value of silver since 1873 has 
arisen from no change in our law, and a proposal to introduce the 
free coinage of silver in England is a proposal for a change of what 
has been the law for a century. But whilst we think in sove- 
reigns, the American citizen thinks in dollars; and up to the year 
already named (1873) silver was freely coined into dollars in the 
American mints, and the mass of silver so stamped and guaranteed 
by mintage, was admissible to any extent as legal tender. Silver 
dollars themselves, being in existence, remain to this day unlimited 
legal tender, but the legislation of 1873 bars the doors of the mint 
to the owner of silver, preventing the coinage which up to that 
time was free. The proposal of free coinage of silver in the States 
is therefore a recurrence to what existed so recently as 1873, and 
the expediency of restoring what prevailed before that time is open 
to examination, just as the expediency was open of taking the 
step which was then taken. Some Englishmen may realise the 
-difference of the problem as presented in America and in the United 
Kingdom by bringing into aid a consideration of the rupee. Silver 
was freely coined in- Hindustan, and rupees were an unlimited tender 
up to 1893, when, after taking the advice of a committee of which I 
was myself a member, the Indian Government suspended the free 
coinage of silver.'' If an agitation arose for the re-opening of the 
Indian mints it would be identical with the democratic demand for 
the free coinage of silver in the United States, save in the circumstance 
that in one case it was sought to repeal a decree of 1893 and in the 

' It may be noticed, by the way, that when the Indian Mints were closed in 1893, 
the step was taken merely to relieve the Indian Government from financial embarrass- 
ment ; and it would be interesting to inquire of those judges who so freely condemn 
the renewal of the free mintage of the dollar as dishonest, what they think of the 


honésty of the Indian Government, that is to say, of ourselves, in continuing the free 
mintage of the rupee for a score of years. 
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other an Act of 1873. There are persons who have never ceased to 
denounce the closing of the Indian mints and to call for their being 
opened anew. But the strongest advocate of a gold standard would 
hesitate to apply to such men the language which has been freely 
hurled at the democrats of the West. True, it will be urged, but 
the difference of twenty years is in this case vital; interests have 
been made, arrangements effected, debts contracted upon the basis of 
the dollar as it is, and the lapse of time continually extends the mag- 
nitude of the obligations thus arising, whilst effacing those of a pre- 
vious period ; and it would be in the highest degree unjust to allow a 
freely minted dollar of silver to satisfy claims resting on the dollar of 
gold. It must be admitted that this is a very effective argument, 
but the amount of weight to be attributed to it must depend upon 
an examination of the quantity of debt still existing, created before 
1873, upon review of the changes that have been effected in the 
interval in the value of the current dollar, and further upon the con- 
ditions that may be laid down as to the future satisfaction of debts 
created in the interval. In reference to this last point it must be 
remembered that the American constitution nullifies all legislation 
made in derogation of pre-existing contracts, so that whenever a debt 
had been contracted to be paid in gold dollars it could be satisfied 
only by their tender ; and the platform of the democratic party upen 
which Mr. Bryan stood, accepted, and necessarily accepted, this con- 
stitutional provision, whilst it proposed that for the future no contracts 
should be legally valid which could tend to demonetise silver. 

The case therefore stands that with respect to debts contracted 
before 1873 the remonetisation of silver would be a reversion to the 
condition under which such debts were contracted, the debtor having 
in the interval suffered all the injustice upon which stress is now 
laid; whilst with regard to obligations created since 1873, those 
specially contracted in gold would remain payable in gold only, and 
the rest were created with complete knowledge of the right and power 
of Congress to remonetise silver, for the exercise of which there has 
been an unceasing demand, and the contingency and probability of 
which are attested by the special provision contained in so many 
contracts that they shall be satisfied in gold only. These considera- 
tions appear greatly to attenuate the force of the argument I have 
repeated, and indeed it must be obvious that, however undesirable 
frequent changes in the standard of value may be, a nation cannot 
be debarred from reversing a step it has taken little more than 
twenty years ago, if by experience the inconveniences, not to say 
hardships, attendant upon it have been demonstrated, and regard to 
the general good of the nation requires that it should be reversed. 
It is now not unfrequently admitted by the staunchest adherents of 
the gold standard amongst ourselves that the demonetisation of silver 
by France, Germany, and the United States was an error to be 
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regretted, and if possible repaired. We, they say, can make no change 
in our own law, but it is a great pity that other nations were so ill- 
advised as to make changes in theirs, and if they can only be brought 
back to the situation in which they were, it would be a common 
international benefit. ‘The House of Commons practically embodied 
this opinion in a unanimous resolution passed in February 1895, 
when Sir William Harcourt was its leader. It decided on the motion 
of Mr. Everett : 


That this House regards with increasing apprehension the constant fluctua- 
tions and the growing divergence in the relative value of gold and silver, and 
heartily concurs in the recent expressions of opinion on the part of the government 
of France, and the government and parliament of Germany, as to the most serious 
evils resulting therefrom, It therefore urges upon Her Majesty’s Government the 
desirability of co-operating with other Powers in an international conference for 
the purpose of considering what measures can be taken to remove or mitigate 
those evils. 


This resolution, it must be confessed, is eminently characteristic 
ef ourselves in its insularity, but it rests on the clear principle that 
has been already enunciated: our monetary law has been unchanged 
for a century, and we hesitate to consider any change in it now. 
But if our neighbours who were so unwise to make changes in 
1873 will only go back to their previous laws, it would be to their 
benefit and our own, and we should be delighted at their action. 
The House of Commons at all events recognised no difficulty in re- 
tracing the course of legislation under such conditions as each legis- 
lature might deem reasonable and just. 

If the proposal to re-establish free coinage of silver cannot be 
blocked at the outset as beyond the moral competency of Congress, 
the consideration of it must be determined by an examination of the 
effects it will produce. What would have been the practical conse- 
quences of the election of Mr. Bryan to the Presidency? It seems 
absurd to reply ‘ nothing: at all,’ and yet for some considerable time 
this answer would be accurate. It was practically confessed at a very 
early stage in the contest that, even though Mr. Bryan had been chosen 
by the college of electors, the election of new members of the House 
of Representatives, chosen as they are in single-member districts, 
could not have given him a majority in that chamber to support his 
views. The choice of Mr. Bryan might have been a most significant 
note of warning as to what would have come hereafter, but it would 
for two years at least have been ineffective in opening the mints to 
silver. The excitement that prevailed so largely on this side of the 
Atlantic was at least premature. We should have had a great flutter 
in the prices of American securities, fortunes of speculators might 
have been lost and gained, but arter a time it would have been seen 
that nothing was about to happen at once, and the permanent investor 
swould have been consoled.? Let us, however, put aside this view and 


* Since the above was written I have received information which gives a practical 
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assume what was most improbable, that, concurrently with the election 
of Mr. Bryan, a House and a Senate would have been found ready to 
support his platform, so that the mints might in a few months have 
been opened to the free coinage of silver. What would have been 
the consequences ? The mints could not have been opened till the 
early summer, but in the interval silver would have been ready to be 
poured in, as it would when summer came have been available for all 
purposes, its use would have been rapidly discounted by a continuous 
advance of its price in relation to gold. There would have been just the 
reverse tide of operation which was witnessed after its demonetisation 
by several governments, the last and smallest wave of which was seen 
when the Indian mints were closed. It is impossible to say to what 
extent this rise would have gone, still less what would have been the 
point reached when the mints were in actual operation. Many 
believe that the readmission of silver into monetary use on so large 
a scale, with the consequential liberation of the demand for gold for 
monetary use, coupled with the stimulus that would have been given 
to production in the States by rising prices, would have raised silver 
to the old par of exchange of 16 to 1 which prevailed in America before 
1873. I cannot say that I hold this view myself. The value of the 
freely minted Mexican dollar in relation to gold is little more than 
half its former amount, and to double the ratio by opening the 
Washington mints, seems to be an excessive estimate of the effect of 
the change. Taking into account, however, the breadth and extent of 
the demand that would have been created and the consequent relief 
of gold, I cannot but think there would have been a very large rise, 
and although a premium on gold would have remained, it would have 
been so diminished that other nations would have been largely 
encouraged to follow the example of the United States, with the effect 
of making gold and silver freely coinable, and coined in the mints of 
the civilised world. In this way the isolated action of the United 
States might have helped to produce the concerted action which 
Republicans aim at, and a condition of things would have been restored 
which the House of Commons pronounced desirable. 

A clearer view of the operation may perhaps be gained by the use 
of figures, although they must be regarded as more or less arbitrary. 
The silver in a dollar is now worth something about 2s. 2d. of our 
money. The opening of the American mints might raise this to 3s., 
in which case there would be a premium on gold in the United States 
of nearly 35 percent. But this would not be the whole of the opera- 


measure of what was anticipated in the States themselves, as to the possible result 
of the election of Mr. Bryan. An English gentleman being owed a large sum of 
money in dollars insured himself against a fall, after the election, at the rate of 1 per 
«ent. Now the betting against Mr. Bryan was four to one, or, in other words, the 
chance of his success was reckoned at one-fifth, and since 1 per cent. covered a loss 
that would follow an event the chance of which was one-fifth, the loss that would 
thave ensued was reckoned at 5 per cent. 
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tion: prices would have risen in respect of gold not only in the 
United States, but throughout the commercial world, so that while 
silver was lifted up, gold was being brought down ; and whilst we may 
measure the change as between silver and gold, we cannot put so 
easily into figures the change which would be traced in the index 
numbers of commodities. The difference between the Bryan platform 
and the Republican platform would be this, that whereas the former 
would in my judgment leave a premium on gold and so introduce 
just such an element of inconvenience into the external trade of the 
United States as the trade of India suffered through the varying rates 
of exchange of the rupee, the latter, bringing silver further up and gold 
further down till the old par was established, would have removed this 
premium altogether, have left the foreign trade of the United States, 
and indeed of the world, undistracted by divergences between the 
metals, and would have raised the niveau of prices in all markets. 
Continuing the arbitrary figures already used, the silver dollar and the 
gold dollar would be freely exchangeable for one another, but both 
in relation to commodities would suffer a decline which might be 
shown by an increase of as much as a fifth in the index numbers. 
The issue therefore before a citizen of the United States was 
whether he should vote for an opening of the mints to silver as 
soon as the forms of the constitution would allow, or whether he 
should support a proposal to wait until the other commercial 
nations could be induced to open their mints simultaneously ; 
and in respect of this issue the point to be regarded is the measure 
of the inconvenience and loss that would be suffered by a nation 
having a standard of value different from that of the more im- 
portant of its fellows. Is the balance of expediency, in a word, in 
favour of free silver although the foreign trade of the States might 
be hampered by varying rates of exchange? On this issue I do not 
desire to pronounce a very positive opinion ; had I been an American 
citizen I might, and probably would, have hesitated. The dim forces 
of conservatism might have prevailed. But it would not have been 
the conservatism of honesty, which would have had nothing to say to 
the decision ; it might perhaps be stigmatised as the conservatism of 
uncertainty. I suspect that much of that rallying of the democracy 
to the Republican platform which has provoked such admiration in 
statesmen so different from one another, must be attributed to a 
similar feeling on the part of the voters—it is very doubtful whether 
they at all saw their way to what would follow free coinage of silver 
—and not to a rejection of the opposite platform as immoral and 
unjust. The American Democracy must have all the credit that is 
due to the prudence of ignorance. 

If indeed we conceive the problem on a large scale the balance of 
morality may be claimed on the other side ; the final result of the free 
mintage of silver contrasted with the effect of its present exclusion 
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would be the raising of the prices of the products of labour, and 
concurrently therewith of the wages of the labourers, whilst the 
burdens of debt and of charges which have been aggravated would be 
brought back to their former level ; the rentier,who- has benefited by 
the monopoly of gold would lose that benefit again; the workman, 
the farmer, the manufacturer, in a word, the industrial community, 
would be relieved of the added charge that has been thrown upon it. 

The great issue of the presidential contest which attracted atten- 
tion on this side of the Atlantic was that of free silver, and upon it 
indeed the combatants concentrated their energies as the fight pro- 
gressed. But there were other points of difference between the 
contending parties, more clearly defined and of more lasting im- 
portance. The Republican party has had a great record. It adopted, 
enforced, and carried through the war against slavery, when the 
Democrats were the upholders of the evil system and weak- hearted 
in the maintenance of the Union, even if they were not indifferent 
to its continued.existence. It is impossible to forget this past, and 
it is therefore painful to write anything that may savour of harsh 
judgment of the Republican party of to-day. Yet its platform was 
an appeal to some of the worst tendencies of the American democracy, 
and a defence of one of the most unequal and unjust systems of 
taxation. Protection and jingoism were rampant all along the line. 
The best characteristics of American citizenship seem to have dis- 
appeared. In a former generation the Republican North was content 
with peaceful colonisation of the untravelled West, while the Demo- 
cratic South advocated aggression as a means of adding to the slave- 
peopled States. Now the Republican party cast their eyes about the 
world and demand the protectorate of Hawaii, the acquisition of 
Danish islands in the West Indies, intervention in Cuba, and for these 
and similar purposes would extend the naval power of the Federation. 
To meet the cost of such a policy protective duties would be increased, 
and the burdens to be borne by the masses would be aggravated by 
the exclusion of foreign supplies extending to some of the necessaries 
of life. This formidable tariff would not only shut out the manufac- 
tures of Europe, it would restrict every citizen to the use of sugar 
which was home grown. The Democratic party, on the other hand, 
was seen in their platform to be occupying much the same position 
as Sir Robert Peel filled amongst ourselves half a century ago. All 
of us, with few exceptions of no importance, look upon the action of 
Sir Robert Peel, in the years from 1841 to 1846, as a new and 
glorious departure in our commefcial and fiscal policy, and we are 
grateful to his memory for liberating the industry of the kingdom, 
and for calling upon property to supply deficiency in the national 
revenue. He cleared the tariff, and he restored the income tax. 
This is precisely the policy embodied in the democratic platform. 
The following are the words of the Chicago platform : 
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We hold that tariff duties should be levied for the purposes of revenue, such 
duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country and not dis- 
criminate between class or section, and that taxation should be limited by the 
needs of government honestly and economically administered. We denounce as 
disturbing to business the threat to restore the McKinley law, which has been 
twice condemned in national elections, and which, enacted under a specious plea 
of protection to home industries, has proved a prolific breeder of trusts and 
monopolies, enriched the few at the expense of the many, restricted trade and 
deprived the producers of the great American staples of access to their natural 
markets. 


As for the income tax, something more must be said. The feel- 
ing towards it may be taken as a test of public spirit and of the 
sense of justice. Mr. Bryan placed his advocacy of it almost in a 
line with his advocacy of free silver, and abreast of his denunciation 
of protective duties and of the trusts and monopolies which those 
duties so strongly foster and support. But the advocacy was made 
a rock of offence by his opponents, who found in it, or immediately flow- 
ing from it, anattack on the sanctity of the Supreme Court. An income 
tax was levied in the later years of the Civil War, and for some time 
after its close, till, in the then affluence of the Treasury, it was laid 
aside. Subsequently it was again enacted by Congress as part of the 
financial policy advocated by Mr. Cleveland. I do not remember 
that any serious attempt was made to question the tax during its 
first period ; but when re-enacted the question of its constitutionality 
was brought before the Supreme Court. The article of the constitu- 
tion says: ‘ Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included in this Union, 
according to their respective numbers.’ And. it must be con- 
fessed that the wording of this article points to a principle of 
direct taxation quite inconsistent with the principle of the income 
tax. The Supreme Court decided that the tax was unconsti- 
tutional, but few on this side would accept this as the last word on 
the subject. The old jest declares that the world rotates on its 
axis ‘subjec’ to the constitooshun of the U-nited States,’ but it will 
probably be found necessary to modify this subjection at some time 
or other under penalty of a seismic disorder. When, after the close 
of the war, the Supreme Court declared that the Act authorising a 
forced paper currency was unconstitutional, President Grant and 
Congress resorted to a means of escaping the practical difficulties of 
such a decision. A statute was passed increasing by one the number 
of judges of the Supreme Court, and another vacancy occurring, Presi- 
dent Grant named and the Senate approved two new judges, where- 
upon the constitutionality of the legal tender notes was brought up 
again before the Supreme Court, and the former decision reversed. 
The precedent is not one to be regarded with unqualified approbation, 
but it is a precedent of Republican origin, and the Democratic party 
inserted in their platform a plank which must be understood as ad- 
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vocating similar action, in reference to the income tax, to that which 
was followed in respect of forced currency. ‘We declare that it is 
the duty of Congress to use all the constitutional power which remains 
after that decision, or which may come from its reversal by the 
Court as it may hereafter be constituted, so that the burdens of 
taxation may be equally and impartially laid to the end that wealth 
may bear its due proportion of the expenses of the government.’ 
These words, constituting the plank in question, evidently have the 
meaning I have attributed to them, nor do I wish to underrate the 
gravity of this meaning. On the other hand, we must remember 
that, august as the Supreme Court is, it occupies a position very 
different from that of such a narrowly legal tribunal as that of the 
House of Lords, which, as such a tribunal, cannot reverse its own 
decisions, and we must attach full weight to the political necessity of 
finding some way of reconciling law and fact—the working of the 
constitution and the growth and movement of life. 

Mr. Bryce has described the process of development of the Con- 
stitution by interpretation, especially under Chief Justice Marshall, 
resulting in ‘that admirable flexibility and capacity for growth which 
characterises it beyond all other rigid or supreme constitutions .. . 
due . . . not more to his courage than to his caution,’ a development 
which has caused him to be styled ‘a second maker of the Constitu- 
tion.’ The same authority points out that constitutional discussions 
have often been pretexts rather than realities, being subsidiary to 
the consideration of questions of national policy, such as the charter- 
ing of a national bank, the imposition of a protective tariff, or legisla- 
tion in respect of slavery. Hesays: The Americans have, more than 
once, bent their Constitution in order that they might not be forced 
to break it.’ As for development by interpretation, Mr. Bryce writes : 
‘The process shows no signs of stopping, nor can it, for the new con- 
ditions of economics and politics bring up new problems for solution.’ 

Let us consider how the question of the income tax stands in the 
light of these observations. In the first article of the Constitution 
we read as has been stated : ‘ Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States which may be included in this 
Union, according to their respective numbers... .’ It may be pre- 
sumptuous on the part of a foreigner to construe an article of the Con- 
stitution, and I write on the subject with unaffected diffidence. At the 
same time it must be recognised that these words reveal a view of the 
Federation wholly out of keeping with the facts of to-day. They point 
toa direct tax to be levied on each constituent State as a contribution 
from the State as a unit, and I believe that in the earliest days 
of Federal history a contribution was so levied. A broad distinction 
lies between this kind of levy on a State and an income-tax, however 
properly the latter may be classified as a direct tax. It is also plain 
that such levies on States in proportion to population and in neglect 
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of wealth, would be altogether unjust, and that, in such a political 
unity as the Federation has become, any just system of direct taxa- 
tion (which we should recognise to be as much as saying any just 
system of taxation at all) must be organised so as to reach individual 
citizens according to their means. 

Far the best way out of the difficulty would doubtless be to amend 
the Constitution. But this is almost an impossible process. The 
dead hands of the founders of the Republic have tied up their suc- 
cessors in bonds, happily few in number, from which extrication is 
from time to time effected by such means as Mr. Bryce has explained, 
as President Grant and Congress sanctioned, and as the democratic 
platform advocated. Dwelling apart and at ease ourselves, we must 
sympathise with the struggle to pass from under restrictions which 
if operative compel injustice, and we may, perhaps, be lenient in 
judgment if the way of escape is not the most direct conceivable. 
The great danger of the United States in the future may perhaps lie 
in the difficulty of obtaining the relief by constitutional forms from 
the proved inexpediency, if not injustice, of constitutional provisions. 
The significance of resulting changes must not, however, be over- 
looked. The founders of the Con8titution laid down the principles of 
representation (of States) according to population, and taxation upon 
the same basis; the principles that command respect to-day are 
representation according to population and taxation according to 
wealth. 

Closely allied to the struggle between free trade and protection 
is that part of the Democratic platform over which the contest was 
most bitter, next after the bimetallic issue. The Democrats de- 
nounced trusts and syndicates, and the domination of railway-kings, 
whose powers they desire to limit still further by an extension of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission. Above all, they condemned the 
novelty of ‘government by injunction,’ under which, they asserted, 
judges usurped the powers of ‘ legislators, judges, and executioners,’ 
first making the law by their injunctions, then determining without 
the aid of a jury whether the law so made had been broken, and 
finally awarding punishment at their unlimited discretion upon 
those whom they found guilty of disregarding the law they had made. 
All these are really branches of one indictment, what is asserted to 
be the abuse of capitalists in wresting the forms of law and the powers 
of the Constitution to defraud and oppress the labourer. On the 
other hand, the Republicans were most strenuous in warring against 
the Democratic platform as an attack upon the possession of property, 
and their most bitter invective was poured out against Democratic 
leaders, among whom the terrible name of Governor Altgeld was fore- 
most, as favourers of anarchy and friends of spoliation. It is not 
easy to extract the real truths of the situation out of this turmoil. 
The abuse of trusts and syndicates, of pools and rings, is indeed 
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scarcely denied, and it may be said to be in the same way almost 
admitted that great railway managers have been remorseless in the 
use of their powers. The principle that a charter, or, as we should 
say, a private Act, once granted constituted a contract between a 
railway company and the community, which the community could 
not through its legislature modify at any subsequent period, gave 
railway directors a position such as they cannot hold among our- 
selves, and it was some time before the proposal to constitute an Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, in some degree limiting the powers of 
companies in respect of traffic running through different States, could 
be accepted as compatible with the inviolability of charters. The 
Commission has, however, been created, and the question of strengthen- 
ing its powers is a question of more or less, which must be examined 
and determined by local knowledge to which no mere observer on 
this side can pretend. As for trusts and syndicates, their extra- 
ordinary power has largely depended upon the existence of a high 
protectionist tariff. Free trade may not, indeed, wholly free us from 
such a danger. We have seen a Salt Union attempted, though the 
attempt has been followed with very partial success. The fact that 
our markets are open to free importations from all lands, coupled 
with the vitality of co-operative association, seems to promise practical 
immunity from the tyranny of trust monopolies, and the somewhat 
vague, if passionate, Democratic antagonism to trusts and syndicates 
in the States must probably find its best victory in the introduction 
and development of free trade. The Democratic platform recognised 
this in the plank which condemns high protection as ‘a prolific 
breeder of trusts and monopolies.’ The general sentiment on this 
side would undoubtedly be favourable to the party of attack in their 
war against the parent protection and the offspring monopoly, which, 
in the further words of the platform, ‘ enriched the few at the expense 
of the many, restricted trade and deprived the producers of the great 
American staples of access to their natural markets.’ 

The question of government by injunction and of the complicity 
of the Democratic party with outrage must be separately examined. 
The accusation of complicity rests on the alleged conduct of Governor 
Altgeld, and requires for its proper determination larger materials 
than are easily accessible. I must confess for my own part that I 
was under the impression that during the labour troubles in Illinois, 
more especially in Chicago, Governor Altgeld had been content to 
lie by and allow the contending parties to work out their disputes up 
to, or beyond, the verge of private war. Such was the effect pro- 
duced on my mind by the telegrams received at the time of these 
struggles. But one story is good until another is told, and an 
examination of Governor Altgeld’s own defence, containing as it does 
an abundant reproduction of despatches, letters, and telegrams of the 
time, makes me desire to see what can be said in reply to it. On 
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the face of the defence, this bogey man seems to have been much mis- 
represented. His letters and despatches show him to have been 
continually on the watch at the Government House, Springfield, 
demanding daily of the local authorities what was the state of the 
contest, and whether they required assistance. The assistance was 
ready, and was in fact poured in with the utmost promptitude when a 
requisition was made. But it was not till after the arrival of Federal 
troops sent by Mr. Cleveland, without previous conference with the 
State authorities, that such requisition was forwarded, and it is 
declared that the arrival of these troops really provoked the first 
serious disorder. Up to the last moment the mayor and police 
authorities had declared they had the difficulty wellin hand. There 
is evidently here a case to be further examined, on which no final 
verdict could be safely given. But it rests on Governor Altgeld’s 
accusers to rebut the defence he has made. Another charge against 
him is that of having improperly released certain anarchists who had 
undergone a long period of punishment. In this case also the con- 
clusion is indecisive." The offence of Governor Altgeld was not so 
much in releasing the convicts, on whose behalf petitions had been 
presented, very numerously signed by men of different sorts and con- 
ditions, but that he refused to release them on the ground the peti- 
tioners advanced, that they had suffered long enough, and did release 
them because he thought they had been convicted on insufficient 
evidence, and upon an imperfect statement of the law. It is indis- 
putable that Governor Altgeld took this position, for the letter in 
which he explained his views was published at the time, and 
remains on record as a State document. Whatever else may be 
thought of the Governor, he seems to have been somewhat lacking 
in the cunning of the serpent, as he might have released the con- 
victs on the ground of mercy without explanations given. After all, it 
must be confessed that the issue of the contest for the Presidency ought 
not rightly to turn on our view of the character of Governor Altgeld. 

The denunciations made on the other side of government by 
injunction were more pertinent to the issue. The allegation has 
been already explained, that by a novel procedure courts of law 
when invoked on their civil side created and punished offences in 
connection with labour disputes. Among ourselves the law is clear, 
that if one man contracts to work for another, and refuses to per- 
form his contract, the remedy of the latter, with certain special 
statutory exceptions, must be sought solely in an action for 
damages for breach of contract. To this it must be added that the 
civil courts, though they cannot constrain a labourer to fulfil a con- 
tract of labour, may restrain him from working for others in violation 
of his first contract. The leading example of this was that of the 
prima donna who, refusing to sing at one opera house according to 
her contract, was debarred from singing at another. The freedom 
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thus enjoyed by the individual labourer has been extended, as judicial 
authority and statute law have been moulded in conformity with the 
movement of public opinion, to groups and combinations of workmen; 
and outsiders are at liberty to enter into counsel with them for the 
purpose of securing better conditions of labour. The American courts 
appear quite recently to have widely departed from the principles 
which till then were supposed to govern their procedure as much 
as our own. No plank of the Democratic platform is more strongly 
expressed than that denouncing this innovation. No part of the 
warfare was more bitterly waged. The civil courts had, on grounds 
of public policy, entertained applications, enjoining railway employés 
to continue at their work, and commanding them to labour, even, 
it is alleged, in a case where they struck work because of a reduction 
of wages. Similar injunctions were issued restraining outsiders from 
communicating with the employed of great corporations, and such 
outsiders were arrested and committed to prison for disregard of such 
injunction.’ It is obvious how wide ascope of action is thus opened, 
and what a bearing it would have on the social and trade disputes 
which are so conspicuous in our contemporary experience. A rail- 
way company, instead of being content with the passive attitude of a 
refusal to recognise a trade union leader, could apply to the court 
for an injunction to restrain him from addressing its servants. A 
dock company, instead of relying on the pressure of necessity to reduce 
strikers to an agreement, could invoke an effectual order from a court 
of law. Courts of equity have been made in practical effect criminal 
courts. Injunctions have been obtained ex parte, not only against 
persons named, their agents and servants, but against large classes, 
and all other persons whomsoever ; they have been served by being 
posted as notices, and have thereafter been summarily enforced. In 
the words of an American jurist: ‘ Injunction writs have covered 
the sides of cars, deputy marshals and federal soldiers have patrolled 
the yards of railway termini, and chancery process has been executed 
by bullets and bayonets.’ All this might appear very convenient toa 
harassed director or general manager here, but it is clear that no such 
resource is open to him at present, and that Parliament would hesitate 
long before sanctioning it. I do not say there are not some contracts 


* As an illustration of the length to which this jurisdiction may be carried, the 
following injunction may be cited. It was given at the instance of a railway receiver 
against railway workmen and labour leaders: ‘ You are strictly commanded .. . 
from combining and conspiring to quit, with or without notice, the service of said 
receivers, with the object and intention of crippling the property in their custody, or 
hindering the operations of the railroad . . . and from combining or conspiring 
together with others, either jointly or severally, or as committees or officers of any 
so-called labour organisation, with the design or purpose of causing a strike . 
and from ordering, recommending, approving, or advising others to quit the service of 
the said receivers . . . or to join a strike on the Ist of January 1894, or at any other 
time, until further order of this Court.’ 
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of labour of such paramount public importance that some further 
penalty is required for breach of contract than can be found in the result 
of an action fordamages. But it is the function of the legislature and 
net of the judge to examine and define contracts of this character, and 
to prescribe the nature and limits of the penalties following their 
infringement. Such breaches are offences against the community, 
and must be so treated. This is the policy of our own law, and our 
sympathy cannot be withheld from the effort of the Democratic party 
to enforce a similar policy throughout the United States. The 
greater the risk of violence characterising trade disputes, the greater 
is the necessity of preventing private war, and of substituting legisla- 
tive definition for decisions depending on the length of a judge’s foot. 

I said, when reviewing the bimetallic issue, that if I had been a 
citizen of the United States I might possibly have voted for the 
Republican ticket, but without any strong feeling of certainty that I 
was on the right side. Bringing the other issues into account would 
not have made me more convinced of the soundness of the practical 
conclusion. Certainly I should have felt that the cries of robber 
and of anarchist, and the tall talk about upsetting the foundations of 
society, on the one side, were as idle as the denunciations of vampire 
and bloodsucker on the other. The Republican party has triumphed, 
but, apart from the consideration of the currency question, it will 
have been seen that the issues involved are developments of that 
social struggle which requires attention in America no less than in 
Europe, which, unless treated in a more serious, intelligent, and 
sympathetic spirit than has lately been shown, may reappear in an 
uglier form in a future contest. I do not say in 1900, for the United 
States have great material resources, and a period of prosperity may 
remove the most pressing causes of discontent, and put to silence for 
a season the cries against injustice. But if prosperity may come, it 
must go, and with the reappearance of an adverse season, all the 
phenomena of social warfare must reappear in an aggravated form, 
unless something is done in the meanwhile to bring back a larger 
measure of social peace. Recent experience has been a strong warn- 
ing. The best friends of the American Republic must hope that the 
warning will not pass unheeded, because the sense of immediate 
danger has been overcome. 

LEONARD COURTNEY. 
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In politics, as in other departments of life, the human document is 
a most influential, and to a large majority it is certainly the most 
interesting, factor. It often intrudes after a most awkward and un- 
pleasant fashion, it produces wrangles which are most unedifying, and 
excites prejudice and passion which hinder the settlement of questions 
on their own merits; it is the fruitful cause of the gossip which is 
the favourite diversion of the clubs and drawing-rooms, but which does 
so much to the degradation of public life. But however we may fret 
against its presence and influence, they are not to be escaped. 
Archbishop Magee, writing from Peterborough while he was in the full 
activity of his episcopate there, says: ‘ I grow sicker daily of the petty 
dishonesty and spitefulness of the scramble for power which we call 
politics in England.’ Nevertheless, the Bishop did not give up 
political interest and activity while he had physical strength to con- 
tinue it, and his letters furnish abundant evidence that he was not 
indifferent to the personal aspects of the great struggle which is 
always going on both in Church and State. His letters are full of 
references to individuals, and criticisms, favourable or unfavourable, 
upon their words and deeds. How could it be otherwise? Great 
principles never obtain their full influence over the majority of men 
until they become incarnate. 

This may be a humiliating confession, but it is nevertheless true. 
The great mass of men are not interested in abstract considerations, 
whereas they are deeply touched by the personal qualities of men 
and the daily incidents of life, which appeal to the imagination 
and the heart. Our recent history supplies two striking illustra- 
tions of this—one in the primrose wreaths which are still piled, 
year by year, upon Lord Beaconsfield’s statue, and the other in the 
habit which has hardly yet ceased of distinguishing one section of 
Liberals by the name of their illustrious chief. There is, no doubt, 
an evil as well as a good side to this. Such an expression as that of 
Dr. Magee is a very natural one. When rumours of the wretched 
intrigues. which are said to disturb the inner circle of politics reach 
the outside world, when sudden hindrances are interposed in the 
path of progress by personal ambitions and jealousies, when a great 
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party sees itself robbed of the fruits of long years of toil and sacrifice 
by some sordid squabble, high-minded men are tempted in impatience 
and disgust to shun politics as an unclean thing. But this is, after 
all, an unmanly, unphilosophic, and impolitic resolution. We have 
to deal with men, and the course of wisdom is to take care thet they 
are handled with tact and discretion. It isa mistake to be dominated 
by any leader, however lofty and disinterested his purpose, but it is a 
mistake, perhaps quite as serious in its consequences, to be indifferent 
as to the qualities of a leader or ungrateful for his services. 

Such indifference is, in fact, impossible, and those who preach it 
might as usefully prophesy to the stones. Some of the Liberal 
Front Bench seem very anxious just now to divert attention from 
the resignation of Lord Rosebery and the choice of his successor. 
But, unfortunately for their excellent purpose, there is no subject 
which so deeply interests the great bulk of the party, and which is so 
constantly cropping up in the most unexpected manner. And despite 
the very wise counsel to look to principles and not to persons, which 
it is so easy to give and so difficult to practise, the question will have 
to be settled before the Liberal party can be consolidated. The 
whole incident, indeed, may be and in fact ought to be considered 
apart from the Armenian question, which was only intruded into it at 
a later date and in consequence of Mr. Gladstone's speech at Liver- 
pool. Had that speech never been made, it is probable that the 
resignation must have come. For the sake of the Liberal party Lord 
Rosebery had submitted to much, but there must be a point where the 
endurance of a high-minded man must fail. The circumstances under 
which the resignation took place have helped to conceal this from 
the uninitiated. But as the true inwardness of the transaction 
is better understood, there can be little doubt that there will be a 
strong revulsion of feeling in favour of a leader who at all events has 
always been thoroughly loyal to his party and his principles, and who, 
if the generally accepted statements are true, met with a poor reci- 
procation of that loyalty from some of his own colleagues. 

I write simply as an outsider. I have had no communication, 
direct or indirect, with Lord Rosebery as to the circumstances of his 
resignation. What is more, I do not pretend to any special know- 
ledge of party affairs, and my judgment has been formed as my 
reasonings will be based upon the facts as they are known to the 
public. But I claim my right as an outsider to an independent 
opinion. As my knowledge must be necessarily imperfect, my views 
will probably need correction. But I cannot surrender my right to 
discuss a question so vital to the success of principles I love. This 
does not seem to me a domestic matter for the exclusive consideration 
of the Front Berich. The rights of that Bench seem more apparent 
to themselves than they are to those who sit behind them, and still 
more to their constituents in the country. On that point I do not dwell. 
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I wish only to protest against the suggestion that the choice of a 
leader belongs only to a select official class, and further to urge that the 
attempt to draw such a line of separation must be mischievous to the 
party as a whole, but especially to the class for which distinction and 
privilege are claimed. pat 

A leader cannot, indeed, be chosen by a formal plebiscite, but the 
history of the party, and of the cause for the sake of which the party 
exists, during the last half-century is sufficient to demonstrate the 
value of a leader, and at the same time to show how, without any 
formal election to the office, the people find their own chief, and, 
having found him, take care that his supremacy shall be duly recog- 
nised. There was so much reason for describing us as ‘ Gladstonian ’ 
that Mr. Gladstone did certainly succeed in stamping on the party 
the mark of his own individuality. It is only necessary to carry our 
thoughts back to the Liberalism of the Palmerston era, and compare, 
or rather contrast, it with that of to-day, in order to understand the 
wonderful transformation which has been effected mainly by his 
example and influence. It is not only that he has emancipated the 
party from the domination of the great Whig houses, but he has set 
before it new and loftier political ideals, and inspired it with an 
ambition to realise them. It is not quite easy to put into words a 
sufficient appreciation of the great services he has rendered. A 
mere enumeration of the great reforms he has carried, or even a 
recital of the far-reaching principles which he has advocated and to 
some extent embodied in our national policy, would not do full’ 
justice to his work. Its grand feature, so far as it appears to me, has 
been the new spirit of intellectual and moral courage he has intro-- 
duced into political life. His enemies have called him a destructive, 
but no charge could well be more entirely unfounded—indeed,. 
so unfounded as to seem utterly absurd to all who know him. 
He is essentially Conservative—as has often been said, one of the 
most Conservative thinkers in the kingdom. But he is also a lover 
of truth, and follows its lead with utter fearlessness. Of course this 
makes him sometimes appear to be a determined Radical, but he has 
not been working out some political theory which he was bent on 
developing, altogether regardless of consequences. His one aim has 
been to do justly and fear not. His life story is one of the most 
interesting of psychological studies, as showing the gradual emanci- 
pation of a vigorous and independent mind from the prejudices in 
which it had been trained. The effect has been felt by the party of 
which for more than forty years he has practically been the moving 
spirit—during the last thirty its honoured chief. 

The transcendent greatness of Mr. Gladstone is one of the 
difficulties of the situation, and it is not one which the lapse of time 
has served to diminish. On the conttary, events have only tended 
to make it a more serious cause of embarrassment. Lord Rosebery 
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has been blamed for the reference to his former chief in his Edin- 
burgh speech. Criticism could not well have been more unjust. It 
was an unpleasant task for an attached friend of Mr. Gladstone to 
give even a remote hint that his interposition in the Armenian agita- 
tion rendered the position of his successor in the leadership of the party 
impossible. But it was unquestionably true ; and if Lord Rosebery was 
to make his own case clear, the statement was inevitable. It was done 
in the most graceful manner, and with a distinct recognition that 
whether in office or in retirement Mr. Gladstone remained the true 
leader whenever he chose to lead. The mistake was make by the unwise 
friends of Mr. Gladstone who persuaded him to return, for the 
nonce, to the political arena. He himself was misled by the very sim- 
plicity and disinterestedness of his character. Of course, those who 
have been accustomed to regard him as governed by selfish ambition 
throughout the whole of his career will sneer at such a suggestion. 
But they have never understood him, and are unable to appreciate 
his nobility now. In truth, they have not the moral capacity for 
taking its measure. But it is just this nobility which is the secret 
of the self-deception. One of the cleverest even of Mr. Carruthers 
Gould’s cartoons is that suggested by Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable de- 
scription of himself in one of his letters as ‘ politically dead.’ That he 
was perfectly honest and sincere in using the term will not be doubted 
iby any one who knows him. But as much cannot be said on behalf of 
those who persistently and successfully urged him once more to gird 
on the armour. That he hoped to secure some marked advantage for 
the interests of humanity may be admitted. What he left out of sight 
was the bearings of his action upon politics at home. He looked on 
himself as a preacher of righteousness. Is it wonderful if he forgot 
that this character could not be sustained by one who has so long been 
a great party leader, and to whom his old followers still look up with a 
feeling little short of reverence? Every circumstance contributed to 
foster the sentiment. The: meeting which he had addressed had 
nothing about it of a party character. He was invited by his old 
opponents as well as his friends, and he raised his voice in support 
of the Government which had supplanted his own. 

With unwise admirers it was very different. Some talked and 
wrote as though this was but the first step on his return to public life. 
‘Sensational rumours were set afloat, and insane proposals made for his 
election to Parliament, and these were connected with endless gossip 
about his having been forced into retirement. As soon as the one 
fact of his eighty-six years was realised the folly of the whole was 
manifest, but in the meantime it had produced serious effects. It 
had certainly made Lord Rosebery’s position intolerable. If Mr. 
Gladstone’s temporary return to active life had been possible, he 
would have been the last to deprecate or regret this. But it was 
not, and all that has been accomplished is to leave the party for a 
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time without a leader at all. I refer to this, not because I wish to 
pass any strong censure on those who were carried away by enthu- 
siasm for the old leader. Such loyalty is so natural and so honour- 
able, that it may be pardoned even if it run into excess. I speak of 
it only as it illustrates the inevitable difficulties of the successor to a 
chief whose personality is so unique. 

But certainly it is not the best way of overcoming these difficulties 
to leave the party leaderless. It is natural enough that those who hold 
a responsible position in it should be anxious to postpone as long as 
possible a choice which will probably lead to heated discussion and 
possible differences. But the policy of delay is not without its risk. 
It would be impertinent in a private member to press for an 
immediate decision on questions which those who hold responsible 
positions are anxious to postpone. But I would venture to present a 
view which commends itself to some of the rank and file who have 
no interested aims to serve, no official or other ambitions to gratify, 
and who may at least claim credit for honest fidelity both to leader 
and flag. Our one object is the advance of Liberal principles. We 
are, therefore, heartily in accord with Lord Spencer, whose high- 
minded loyalty recalls the sturdy virtue which made his distinguished 
ancestor so honoured a leader at the time of the first Reform Bill, 
when he tells us that the party does not exist for the leader. But 
while it is necessary that this should be kept in mind, it does not help 
us out of our difficulties. The Liberal party must find a leader 
for itself, and its future history will largely depend upon the leader 
whom it chooses. And here there is a necessary warning under- 
lying Lord Spencer’s statement. The leader must be one who- 
remembers and acts upon it—that is, he must subordinate his personal 
ambitions to the wishes of his party, and both alike to those great 
principles for the sake of which alone party is worth preserving. A man 
who should throw over us the glamour of his personal genius and use 
the power thus obtained for the ends of his own ambition, might 
achieve present conquests, but he would be a calamity, not a blessing. 
On the other hand, a really great leader does much to give character 
to a party. Here as in all such relations there is action and reaction. 
But at all events it is undoubted that a great leader will revive hope, 
inspire enthusiasm, infuseenergy and courage everywhere. It is not 
too much to say that the divided leadership of 1895, if it did not 
actually bring about defeat, converted that defeat into a rout the 
disasters of which are not yet exhausted. The event showed that 
Skobeleff’s saying that the death of a division general was equivalent 
to the loss of a brigade is as true in politics as in war. We fight for 
principles, not for men. But it would be fatuous folly therefore to 
ignore the influence of men. 

That Mr. Gladstone’s withdrawal would be followed by a disputed 
succession was inevitable. Among his colleagues was no man of 
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such commanding eminence as to make all acquiesce in the elevation 
of the born leader on whom the prophet’s mantle had so evidently 
fallen. At the time it was matter of surprise that the transition was so 
quietly and rapidly effected. Itis idle, however, to regret now that the 
discussions which have arisen since were not fairly raised at the time. 
Apparently it was a very noble act of self-sacrifice for a man who had 
some undoubted claims to the position to suppress his own individual 
feelings and honourably accept the elevation of a younger colleague. 
But if the acceptance was a mere submission to the inevitable with a 
tacit determination to spare no effort to secure a reversal of the 
decision, the acquiescence assumes a different aspect. As to the 
interests of Liberalism, it is not clear where they come in at all. 
Certainly a Cabinet honeycombed with personal rivalry could not 
serve them. How the blame is to be apportioned it does not concern 
me to inquire. But there are some points in relation to Lord 
Rosebery which cannot be left out of account, and they are, for the 
most part, so patent as not to allow of question. 

It is admitted that the Premiership was not sought by him, that 
it was pressed upon him by some of his colleagues, and that it was 
accepted by him with considerable reluctance. If this be a correct 
version of the facts, it follows that objections to the choice, which existed 
and were known at the time, cannot be raised now by those who were 
consenting parties to the original selection. It is true that he is a Peer, 
and it is equally true that a Liberal Premier who sits in the House of 
Lords has an awkward and anomalous position. But he is nomore a 
Peer than he was in 1894, and the objections to a Peer-Premier are no 
stronger to-day than they were then. To lay down as a general prin- 
ciple that a Peer shall not be Premier is to create a political disability 
which seems to me just as contrary to sound Radicalism as a political 
privilege on the other side. The arrangement cannot be desirable, but 
if there be a proper understanding between the leaders in the two 
Houses it should not be impossible. But however sound the objection 
may be, it must be ruled out in the case of Lord Rosebery so far as 
those who agreed to his original appointment are concerned. Mr. 
Labouchere and his friends have of course been consistent throughout. 

The real question is as to the capacity he has shown for the office. 
It is simply impossible that he’ can be treated as one who, by his 
resignation, has surrendered all claim to consideration. On the 
contrary, it is certain that whenever the question comes up for settle- 
ment a large section of the party will insist that a leader who served 
it at so difficult a crisis shall not be set aside without adequate cause. 
Into the personal differences there is, it may be hoped, but little 
disposition to inquire too closely. They are simply such as may 
occur in all political combinations, and there can be no advantage, 
but very much the reverse, in any attempt to prove them. The 
publication of the private correspondence of the late Cabinet might 
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interest the readers of Truth, but would not benefit the Liberal 
party, and certainly would not be desired by any true patriot. I 
am not desirous even to learn the secret of the relentless hate with 
which Mr. Labouchere pursues the late Liberal Premier, and which, 
strange to say, seems to be shared by the editor of the Spectator. 
That week by week these two journals should direct their attacks 
upon Lord Rosebery from opposite extremes may have a political 
suggestiveness, and as such only are they worthy of notice. Any 
private griefs they may have concern themselves, not the outside world, 
and may safely be left alone. 

May not the keen antagonism Lord Rosebery has had to face be 
mainly due to the unfortunate condition of the Liberal party itself 
at the time when he assumed the reins? It was charged then with 
the responsibility for the whole of the Newcastle programme. That 
programme included some half-dozen articles, any one of which was 
amply sufficient to tax its concentrated energies. Home Rule for 
Ireland, Disestablishment for Wales, and Local Veto were sufficiently 
formidable items if taken alone, but they were taken together, and 
any intervals which could be secured in the time of Parliament were 
to be filled up with other reforms, which, if of less importance, were 
not less contentious. Each one brought a new regiment of enemies 
into the field, and yet, strange to say, there were ardent spirits in the 
party who believed that the strength of Liberalism in the country 
was so overwhelming that it was the fault of the leaders only that 
greater progress was not made. I have myself listened to eloquent 
harangues setting forth the sins of these unhappy gentlemen, and 
when I have ventured to suggest that, however excellent their inten- 
tions, they had not the power to do what was asked from them, have, 
in my turn, been suspected of faltering zeal. 

This over-confidence was the besetting weakness of the party. 
If I have interpreted Lord Rosebery aright (and I judge only by his 
public speeches and policy), he was fully alive to this, and saw that, 
before any real progress could be made, this evil must be corrected. 
But it was impossible to take a single step in this direction without 
exposing himself to serious misconstruction. He had hardly accepted 
office when he had experience of this in the reception of his celebrated 
‘predominant partner’ speech. That speech, or rather, it may be said, 
that particular sentence in it, around which so much controversy has 
gathered, was remarkable for two things—its common sense and its 
courage. Its truth was too manifest to allow of any denial, but it was 
so unwelcome to the dominant sentiment of the Liberal party that 
no one had ventured to say it with such plainness. But mark the 
effect produced. Passionate Home Rulers who feared, and Liberal 
Unionists who hoped for it, alike assumed that it meant the aban- 
donment of Home Rule. Lord Rosebery found it necessary to correct 
the impression in another speech, and as a natural result quenched 
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the enthusiasm of those who hoped without securing the favour of 
those who had doubted. Both were equally unreasonable, and 
unreasonable because they read into the speaker’s words a meaning 
that was not there. He is far too shrewd a man not to have been 
prepared for these results, and it must therefore be assumed that 
he felt it necessary to brave them. The stern realities of the 
position had to be faced at whatever cost. It would have been 
an act of political lunacy to imitate the course pursued in 
the case of the first Reform Bill, and raise a ery of the ‘Home 
Rule Bill, the whole Bill and nothing but the Bill.” What is not 
only possible but politic when the whole nation is behind you, becomes 
a sign of hysterical extravagance when the nation is hopelessly 
divided. Astatesman, especially one who had just succeeded to the 
foremost place in the party, needed unusual courage to make what 
was practically a confession of defeat, especially as it was impossible 
at once to inaugurate a new policy which might conciliate the ‘ pre- 
dominant partner,’ who had hitherto obstinately refused to be con- 
verted. The Irish difficulty is still with us, and is just as trouble- 
some to the great Unionist Ministry as to that of Lord Rosebery. 
The Home Rule Bill of 1893 was one attempt at a solution, and it 
failed because Great Britain was not satisfied that the safeguards 
against Separatist tendencies were sufficient. Liberal Unionists 
of the nobler type must, in their calmer hours, confess that English 
Home Rulers are as much opposed to separation as they are them- 
selves. But they are not prepared to abandon the hope of passing a 
measure which will meet all legitimate demands of the Irish people 
for local government, and yet appease the most jealous susceptibilities 
of those who are resolved to preserve the Imperial supremacy. This, it 
has always appeared to me, is the underlying thought in Lord Rose- 
bery’s sentence. The boldness with which he thus set forth a plain 
fact, which is the key of the whole situation, was worthy of a great 
statesman. Whether he has also the constructive art by which to 
elaborate a scheme that shall fulfil this ideal time only can show. 
The task is one which, sooner or later, must be undertaken, and he 
will indeed prove himself a great statesman who is able to end a 
strife between the two peoples which, while it lasts, is a source of 
weakness to the Empire. It is something, at least, to have shown 
a clear apprehension of the difficult conditions of the problem. 

The same line of remark applies to the question of the hour. It 
cannot be denied that Lord Rosebery’s Edinburgh speech on 
the Armenian difficulty startled the country, troubled many of his 
supporters, and alienated others. But it was evidently the deliver- 
ance of an honest man, speaking out of the fulness of his heart, and 
that the heart of a sincere if somewhat anxious patriot. His critics 
cannot, in face of the facts, doubt his intense sympathy with the 
Armenian cause. If he has erred it has certainly not been because 
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of any sympathy with the Turk, but solely from his intense anxiety 
for the honour and welfare of the British Empire. This is the 
cardinal fact to be taken into account in any judgment of his posi- 
tion. In his attitude to the Sultan he is in perfect sympathy with 
that Liberal opinion which has just found strong expression at Liver- 
pool. The High Church sentiment, which seems in some cases to 
give a higher colouring to this sympathy, he certainly does not share. 
It may even be that, as with many of us, his feeling is one of broad 
humanity rather than of any special care for Armenians qua 
Armenians. They are our fellow men, and they are the victims of a 
cruel oppression—that is enough. But even in our endeavours to 
serve them, it is necessary to have regard to our own capacity. We 
cannot work impossibilities; we are not bound by any consideration 
of justice or chivalry to attempt them. Even treaty obligations, on 
which so much ingenious reasoning has k2en expended, do not bind 
us to undertake what is beyond our power, or even to imperil our 
national position if not our very existence in some Quixotic enter- 
prise. 

This was really the burden of Lord Rosebery’s argument at Edin- 
burgh. If he was mistaken, let the error be pointed out, but let 
him have credit for the purity of his motives. It may be suggested 
on his behalf that his experience as Foreign Minister has given him 
opportunities of acquaintance with the actual facts which cannot be 
enjoyed by his irresponsible censors. And it must be added that his 
reasonings have commanded general assent. But it is not necessary 
to dwell on this here. My concern is with the man rather than his 
opinions, be they right or wrong. They were his, and as he held 
them, he was bound in loyalty to his country to utter them. It was a 
singularly daring step to take. He was not ignorant that he was 
running counter to a strong popular feeling which had just been 
roused to white heat by the speech of Mr. Gladstone, and that he 
was certain to provoke dissension in a party already too much divided. 
Above all, he was opposing himself to his old chief, whom he still 
regards with affectionate deference. The ferocity of the attacks made 
upon him is itself sufficient to indicate the courage which was re- 
quired if he was to take such decided action. But patriotism seemed 
to him to demand it, and he did not hesitate. 

His statesmanship will have to be judged by the event. But let 
him, at all events, have credit for qualities which are not so common in 
these days that we can afford to treat them with contempt. We have 
a large number of amateur statesmen who have undertaken to advise 
the nation with a noble scorn for such sublunary considerations as the 
probabilities of success, the certain risks of new perils to the Armenians 
themselves, and the shattering of the British Empire. For myself I 
must candidly say I would rather trust Armenia in the hands of Lord 
Rosebery than any of these gentlemen, or indeed of any statesman we 
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possess. But at the worst this must bea point on which differences of 
opinion must be tolerated. Strange to say, those who dissent most 
from Lord Rosebery’s supposed policy are unable to point to any other 
possible leader who advocates any different course. It does not mean 
that nothing is to be done, but simply that Lord Salisbury must for 
the present be trusted. If he fails, the day of reckoning must eome. 
Patience does not mean confidence in Lord Salisbury, but simply 
that he is the man at the wheel, and as he cannot be displaced, all 
that is possible at present is to express the desire and purpose of the 
nation. 

My object has been to do justice to a man who has been most 
unjustly assailed, rather than presumptuously to tender advice as to 
the leadership of the Liberal party. Possibly the time for discussing 
that special question has not yet arrived. If it should happen that the 
party, however unwisely as it seems to me, should choose some other 
leader, at least it is desirable on every ground that the action should 
be taken on defensible grounds, and most of all that injustice should 
not be done to a leader who in time of difficulty has certainly done 
gallant service. I venture to think further that the decision should 
turn on points of principle, not upon mere personal considerations. 
Personally I regret Lord Rosebery’s connection with the turf. 
My belief is that the Derby is one of the most fruitful sources of 
public demoralisation. But I can quite understand that Lord 
Rosebery sees it from a different standpoint. In my judgment it 
will be a happy thing if the superior attractions of public life should 
wean him entirely not from his love for horses, but from his connec- 
tion with the races. In the meantime, if it be maintained that that 
connection is itself a positive disqualification for political life, there 
are at least two very important questions which must be asked. Is 
Lord Rosebery the only man to whom it is to be applied? Is horse- 
racing to be the only bar of the kind to political office? To raise 
the objection is to enter on very dangerous ground, whose difficulties 
become more apparent the more they are considered. The game 
once started is one which Nonconformists will not be left to play 
alone. It may be that retaliation will be provoked. We have not 
reached the time when a political chief will have to meet the same 
tests as would be appropriate in the case of a bishop. 

The crucial question for the party must necessarily be the 
politics of its chief. If the party is predominantly Radical after 
the fashion of Mr. Labouchere’s Radicalism, then of course Lord 
Rosebery is absolutely disqualified for being its leader. How far 
that is the case it is not possible to examine here. This much, 
however, may be said. The temper of the English people must be 
greatly changed if a party of this kind is likely within any 
reasonable time to achieve any considerable success. The great 
reforms of the present century have not been secured in this way, 
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and the last election does not suggest that the temper of the people 
has changed, and that the Conservative element has lost its restrain- 
ing force. We may regret that this is so. But there is no more 
unprofitable occupation than kicking against the pricks. As a Non- 
conformist I feel very strongly the injustice of sectarian ascendency, 
and perhaps resent it quite as keenly as any Radical can the anomaly 
of the House of Lords. But I am compelled to wait, and in the 
meantime I work for instalments of justice, accepting even the help 
of those who do not believe in my abstract principles. So far as I 
can see, this is the only practical way to reform. The Liberal party 
needs the Moderates as well as the Radicals. Whether Lord Rose- 
bery is the man most likely to unite these two sections is the question 
which will ultimately have to be settled. He is simply encountering 
to-day the same kind of criticism which Mr. Gladstone had to face at 
a certain period of the Crimean War, and indeed even so lateas 1878. 
The injustice and bitterness of the attacks upon him only attached 
his friends more closely to him, and the same spirit has induced me, 
differing on some points from Lord Rosebery, to write thus on behalf 
of one whom I believe to be a high-minded patriot, a far-seeing 
statesman, and a Radically Liberal politician. 
J. GumnNEss RoGeErs. 
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NURSES A LA MODE 


In these days of immense hospitals and asylums of every kind, it may 
not be without interest to let our minds wander back for a moment 
to primitive times when women alone attended women in childbirth, 
and the tomahawk was the only true and unerring remedy for sickness 
known. By degrees charms, amulets, and superstition generally took 
the place of the tomahawk, and for centuries found virgin soil in the 
human mind, lasting throughout the dawn of civilisation, lingering 
on in primitive places, and still existing in belated countries even in 
these scientific days. At the beginning of the Christian era, and 
also in the Middle Ages, tending the sick was regarded entirely as a 
religious duty, the hospital and the House of God being one and 
indissoluble. Under the shelter of monastic institutions and religious 
orders, hospitals for the sick spread over the land, and the study of 
medicine was interwoven with that of theology for the common 
worship of God and the good of man. Inall Roman Catholic countries 
this holy combination still goes on, and when a sick-nurse is required 
it is difficult to find one outside the walls of a religious institution. 

With us the nursing of the sick has for long been dissociated from 
religion, being adopted in Protestant communities simply and frankly 
as a means of earning a livelihood. But until recent years no one 
ever thought of engaging a nurse for the sick except in extreme cases, 
for every woman with the true instincts of a woman considered it her 
special privilege, however ignorant, to nurse the sick within her own 
household. Now all that is over, for nursing as an art has emerged 
from the mere instinct of domestic love and duty into a science to 
meet the general advance of our times. 

With our ever-increasing knowledge of disease derived from 
research laboratories all over the world, and further with the intro- 
duction of anesthetics, an immense impulse has been given to the 
practice of medicine and surgery. Operations that were impossible 
twenty years ago can now be performed with impunity. Nowadays 
no one is bled to death for fever, or need be brought to a miserable 
end from preventible blood poisoning; in fact, no one need die the 
mere victim of ignorance, and where suffering is inevitable alleviations 
can be found to soothe. The difficulties we have to encounter no 
longer arise from ignorance of the causes of disease on the part of the 
practitioner who is up to date, but from the deplorable ignorance of 
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the causes of disease on the part of millions of people, with a rapidly 
increasing population. To and fro, in and out, by rail, by foot along 
the roadways, by carriage, and by boat, vast numbers of people are 
ever drifting about carrying the living seeds of disease with them from 
one place to another. In the island of Malta medical men, studying 
the local fever at the bedside and in the laboratory, have ascertained 
that this particular fever has increased in virulence within the last 
fifteen years, and attribute this to the immense increase of population 
within a limited area. In the densely crowded and fcetid back slums 
of Cairo cholera is rarely absent, but unless it becomes epidemic—as 
it does periodically—the fact remains known only to the officials who 
keep it in check, and who are always on the alert. In all large cities 
sickness in various shapes seems to form permanent centres, throwing 
out living streams of infection over the outskirts and into the more 
thinly populated parts. Thus, with all our medical knowledge, and 
notwithstanding the wonderful system of inspection emanating from 
the Local Government Board, our hospitals and infirmaries continue 
to be crowded, every children’s school becomes sooner or later a focus 
of infection ; and sickness in some shape finds its way into every 
home. Do what we will, we cannot keep back sickness and death 
from our door, and through that door we have all in turn to call 
the sick-nurse in. 

Her duties in this our Protestant country are no lessserious with us 
than they are in those countries where the ‘Sisters’ are celibates, 
and bound by their religion to take the vows of chastity and 
obedience, with the one great objective ever before them, the Cross 
of Jesus Christ. Darkly robed in saintly garb, the Fille-dieu visits 
the homes of the sick, and performs her duties in deep humility and 
faith. If she does not enjoy the high training of our aspirations she 
at least carries out the doctor’s orders, does all the work required of 
her, however menial, and having secured the gratitude of her patient 
she subsides once more into the sacred privacy and silence of the 
<loisters. No gossip attends her ministrations, and where she 
herself is so guarded no breach of confidence takes place. Her 
person and her office are alike sacred. 

With our nurses—or shall we call them ‘sisters’ ?—things are not 
the same. There is not the same respect for privacy, silence, obedi- 
ence, and even the discipline which was so marked a feature under 
the régime of Florence Nightingale is conspicuous now only by its 
absence. The very class from which sick-nurses were formerly 
drafted has changed from the lower to the middle and even upper 
class. She is no longer content to fraternise with the servants of the 
house and take her meals with them where convenient, but, failing a 
table apart, she has to join the family at meals, however unwelcome 
her presence may be. Her position in the household is no longer 
what it once was—and, indeed, could scarcely be, when in all proba- 
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bility the nurse @ la mode is of higher birth and social position than 
the family in which she takes temporary service, and from whom she 
receives a wage of from two to three and five guineas a week. Some 
of our hospitals refuse to receive any pupils who are not ‘ladies,’ and 
go so far as to consider that rural and district nursing, and indeed 
all nursing, should be kept entirely in the hands of women cultured 
to begin with. 

No doubt many daughters of rich fathers seek hospital nursing 
as a relief from the idleness of home life, and in the bona-fide hope 
of doing something to help suffering humanity in various ways, but 
there are others who rush in for it in a pure spirit of adventure, and 
have no small difficulty in bearing the strain and restraints of the 
compulsory three or even four years’ hospital training. Others, again, 
are honestly impelled to it by necessity, and if not choked off by the 
scenes they witness, and the awful glimpses of life unveiled before 
them, they bear the burden well, and, taking matters seriously, turn 
out the most profitable nurses for the institution, and the most 
valuable to the world at large. The pity is that whatever the 
intellectual calibre, the motive, the temper, and temperament of the 
woman, the certificate for all is the samé, and she stands before the 
world after the prescribed three or four years’ training pronounced 
competent to attend the sick in all the various and varying circum- 
stances of life, in every kind of home. When the certificate is once 
obtained she has no difficulty in joining an institution, co-operative 
or otherwise, where she takes her turn in being sent hither and 
thither as the call for a nurse comes in. In most of these institutions 
it is the rule that no favour is shown, but that each is sent out in 
turn. This plan—adopted no doubt with a view to fairness—leads to 
strange situations, and often accounts for young and pretty women 
being found in the apartments of young and handsome men who for 
the time are enjoying bad health, and are not imbued with any wild 
desire for convalescence. In ordinary circumstances these same 
young ladies in all probability would never dream of setting foot in 
bachelors’ apartments without a chaperon, but given a reasonable 
and grave excuse, the door is thrown open, and a young woman robed 
if a costume not altogether unbecoming enters, to mount guard day 
and night. Some callow young men are at first horrified at the idea 
of having‘a woman sent in to nurse them, but, being obliged to submit, 
their astonishment soon subsides, and reconciliation quickly follows. 

It is not necessary here to enter into details concerning the 
risturé of a'nurse’s duties, but, however delicate they may be, the 
training is supposed to have the wonderful effect of so preserving her 
pristine unconsciousness that the man is to her the same as the child. 
Nevertheless'we do occasionally hear of wives being intensely jealous 
of the woman installed in the husband’s bedchamber. To know that 
suspicion is not always unreasonable, we have only to study the 
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records of the Probate Court to realise the extraordinary influence 
which has occasionally been exercised by sick-nurses over sick men 
in their last illnesses. 

Not long ago at a favourite health resort on the Continent, 
society was scandalised at the behaviour of a young and pretty nurse 
who was there in sole attendance on a young English gentleman. 
He was daily carried into a garden, where all the gay people 
thronged, and was laid on a chaise longue in the midst of them, 
followed by the nurse, who, regardless of the fitness of things, forth- 
with got another chaise longue, and placing it by his side proceeded 
to stretch herself upon it. When whispers became an audible growl, 
the manager and the doctor together made representations which 
resulted in their removal to a villa. The end of it was the transfer- 
ence of the invalid to another health resort, another nurse was 
placed in charge, and, forsaking the old love, he ultimately married 
the new. 

In the daily papers a few months ago, under the head of 
‘Sudden Death of a Baronet,’ a professional nurse stated that * she 
had been attending deceased for some time past. She was engaged 
to be married to him shortly.’ And again more recently, the follow- 
ing appeared in the daily papers :— 

A Scotch Breach of Promise Action.—In the Court of Session, Edinburgh, 
yesterday, the record was closed in an action by C——S , professional nurse, 
Edinburgh, against L C P , a retired colonel, for the recovery of 
3,000/. damages for breach of promise of marriage and seduction. The plaintiff, 
who was engaged to attend the defendant as nurse, alleges that he took a fancy to 
her and proposed marriage, and on her accepting the offer treated hér as his wife. 
In reply to her request that they should be married, he said that they were already 
married according to the Scotch law. Although appearing willing to marry her 
he failed to fulfil his promise, and ultimately turned her out of the house. The 
defendant said he was subject to malarial fever, contracted abroad; he also had 
delirium tremens, and plaintiff, when called in, plied him with drink, and obtained 


an ascendency over him. He further urges that he never promised marriage, but 
the plaintiff denied the defendant’s statements. 


As many marriages must necessarily spring from opportunities 
which present themselves all along the line of duty, from the 
hospital to the hotel or private house, we cannot be surprised that an 
invidious world should style this new profession ‘The new road to 
matrimony,’ or, as the St. James's Gazette lately had. it over an article 
on nurses, ‘To the altar by the new cut.’ 

Uncontrolled by vows, untroubled by austerity, the nurse of the 
period, guardian of the sick-bed, and watcher over the solemn 
moments of expiring life, may be found taking part joyously in many 
of the frivolities around us. Abroad, in some of our garrison towns, 
she may be seen at balls, dressed in nursing attire, dancing with the: 
young officers whom she has recently nursed or may be called om 
to nurse in future. 
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Again, it is not unusual either at home or abroad to find the 
professional nurse sitting at table d’héte, the observed of al] observers, 
in the bewitching costume of the sisterhood to which she belongs. 
Many old-fashioned people have been known to object to this for 
social reasons, forgetting that the nurse of the period may rank 
socially with themselves. Still, not alone for reasons of propriety but 
for reasons of health and safety, it would be infinitely better to 
keep the nursing dress strictly for the sick-room. Not long ago 
a certificated nurse was discovered in a large West-end draper’s shop 
attired in the very dress she was wearing at that time in the sick- 
room of a scarlet-fever patient. This of course was in violation of all 
rules, but in this case private remonstrance had so little effect that 
she not only continued to walk out in the same dress, but went in 
and out of the sick-room after being fully equipped for her walk. 
This same highly trained nurse was further thoughtless enough to 
allow the under-housemaid to clear away the faded flowers from the 
invalid’s bedside, and instead of burning them allowed them to be 
thrown into the dust-heap, thus spreading the vital seeds of infection 
broadcast, to break out again in all probability in the wretched 
homes of our poorest and most helpless fellow-creatures. It never 
seems to occur to a confiding public that the nursing costume can 
be anything else than a harmless vanity, yet in the face of sucha 
possibility as that just mentioned it. ought to be regarded as a 
danger signal. 

One of the lecturers to the National Health Society, when giving 
a lecture on nursing at an English village lately, was told that during 
an epidemic of scarlet fever the people were in the habit of shaking 
the sheets out of the windows to get rid of the peeling skin. These 
people were too ignorant to know they were sowing the seeds of the 
fever, which their neighbours reaped ; but with the trained nurse there 
is not the same excuse, unless a knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of health has been left out of her education altogether. 

In directing attention to such cases it must not be supposed that 
all nurses are giddy and thoughtless, for within my own experience 
and that of others, many an ideal nurse has been found. I would 
simply indicate that in a profession which ought to be absolutely 
above suspicion it would be better, and more expedient, to exercise 
a certain amount of discrimination in sending nurses out. In every 
institution there must be nurses of every age, temperament, and 
degree, who with a little adjustment might be found to fit more 
suitably the requirements ofa public consisting of men and women 
of every degree, and children of every age. 

It is strange, considering the manifold requirements of life, that 
so little is done to encourage the training of male nurses for domestic 
employment. We rarely hear of a male nurse attending sick men, 
except in mental cases, yet in military and naval hospitals they are 
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thoroughly trained, with the additional advantage of discipline and 
drill. In one institution in Bond Street male as well as female 
nurses and rubbers may be had, and in Great Marylebone Street a 
male nurses (temperance) co-operation has opened an office. Among 
the conditions of this new society a course of three years’ training 
must precede membership; total abstinence is obligatory, and a 
preference is given to married men with families. No doubt there 
are other institutions for male nurses, but they must be few and far 
between, for we rarely hear of a male nurse being in attendance 
where he might with propriety be installed. In New York a great 
movement is going on in this direction notwithstanding opposition and 
clamour. If therefore it ever became as easy to send out a male 
nurse as a female, a motherly married nurse (if such a thing exists), 
or unmarried middle-aged woman (if there is one), in place of the 
young and flighty, many of the present difficulties, dangers, and 
anomalies would be overcome, and the new profession as a profession 
would take a more dignified place in public estimation. 

Passing from domestic difficulties we must now review difficulties 
of another sort—those which spring in the very nature of things from 
the training and medical education given to nurses in these advanced 
days. 

We have only to look over the following course of studies, which 
is a fair example of the curriculum adopted at most of our London 


hospitals, to realise that a nurse leaves the hospital of her apprentice- 
ship stored with a considerable amount of medical knowledge. 


The lectures on anatomy and surgery are delivered by the Demonstrator of 
Anatomy during the months of March, April, and May. There is a written 
examination, which lady pupils must attend, at the end of the course. The 
following is the syllabus : 


(i.) The skeleton and the anatomy of the limbs. 

(ii.) Simple fractures, and the principles of treatment. 
(iii.) Anatomy of the joints. Tip disease. 

(iv.) The spinal column, its injuries and diseases. 

(v.) Head injuries and the principles of treatment. 

(vi.) Treatment of wounds. Antiseptic dressings. 
(vii.) Heemorrhage and its treatment, 
(viii.) Minor surgical operations. 

(ix.) Tumours, &c. 


The lectures on physiology and medicine are delivered by the Demonstrator 
of Biology during the months of June, July, and August. There is a written 
examination, which lady pupils must attend, at the end of the course. The 
following is the syllabus: 


(i.) Food: its digestion and absorption. 
(ii.) The diseases of the alimentary canal. 
(iii. and iv.) The lungs and respiration. Diseases of the respiratory organs. 
(v.) The heart and heart disease. 
(vi.) The urine and diseases of the kidney. 
(vii.) The skin and cutaneous diseases, 
Vor, XLI—No, 239 
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(viii.) Contagious diseases. 
(ix. and x.) The nervous system; nervous diseases and electrical batteries, 
(xi.) Diet; clothing; ventilation. 

During the months of December, January, and February, the lady pupils are 
taught the elements of pharmacy and disp:nsing, in the dispensary of the hospital, 
by the Head Dispenser. The course includes a series of lessons upon the sources, 
properties, and uses of various drugs, with practical instruction in the preparation 
of mixtures, pills, and powders. There is a written and practical examination, 
which lady pupils must attend, at the end of the course, 


If they fail to pass their examinations they are required to go 
through the course again. Thus by living on the spot, surrounded by 
doctors, watching the progress of cases till they are ‘relieved by art 
or released by death ;’ by living, in fact, in the midst of object lessons, 
day and night, over a prolonged period, and further by attending such 
lectures, the modern nurse enjoys advantages that many fully fledged 
doctors might envy. For those who intend to remain permanent 
staff sisters, or to become hospital matrons in future, the more 
advanced studies might advantageously be pursued, but, all being 
trained alike, it is not altogether surprising that a little confusion 
arises occasionally in the highly trained nurse’s mind as to her ulti- 
mate position in regard to the patient and doctor. When once she 
is launched on the world she is often called to attend people who can 
ill afford the fee ranging from two to three guineas a week exclusive of 
extras. This in addition to the doctor’s fees falls heavily on those 
whose means are small and whose families are large. With a nurse 
on the spot who can criticise the treatment, and who is only too proud 
to air her own medical knowledge, it is quickly felt that the doctor’s 
visits may be curtailed, and with the undermining of his authority, 
and the gradual assumption of responsibility on her part, friction 
between the two is not unlikely to follow. That it does follow ‘is not 
unknown behind the scenes of medical life, for nurses have occasion- 
ally been dismissed for assuming they were in charge of the case, 
instead of being in charge of the doctor’s patient. I have known more 
than one nurse utterly ignore the doctor’s orders with regard to diet, 
on the ground that he was trenching on her province. ‘Oh, we 
never consult the doctor about diet,’ said a nurse in my hearing one 
day to the lady’s maid of the patient ; ‘we always attend to that 
ourselves!’ The case was one turning entirely on diet, and was 
exercising the minds of several of the leading consultants of London. 

Another I knew of refused to give the morphia prescribed by the 
doctor, saying ‘she always threw it away, and gave milk and water 
instead, which did just as well!’ 

Dr. Charles West in his book' refers to Sir William Gull’s cele- 
brated saying to the Queen after the Prince of Wales’s recovery from 
typhoid fever. 


» The Practice of Medicine. 
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‘Madam [he said], His Royal Highness has been nursed as well as if he had 
been in a hospital.’ This speech [continues Dr. West] points out the weak points 
of many of the nursing associations. The nurse out of the hospital is under no 
discipline. She is a sort of free lance, engaged in combating disease together with 
the doctor, but by no means always subject to his direction. A sentry told off to 
a certain post must remain there, and do unquestionably as he has been ordered. 
The nurse too often feels herself under no such obligation. She not only passes 
her own judgment on the doctor’s orders, but too often criticises them to the family, 
as I remember in a case under the care of one of our most distinguished surgeons, 
and an officer of one of our largest hospitals. The nurse said to the family with 
reference to some of his directions, ‘ Oh, these are old-style ways; we have done 
away with all of them, and do quite different now.’ 

Conceit is their besetting sin. . . . Sometimes the nurse has a favourite doctor, 
and disparages the one in attendance. . . . Not infrequently, too, they are what, 
if they were of the opposite sex, we should call masterful, and without sufficient 
reason exclude the wife or the children from the sick-room without making up for 
it by any special personal interest in the patient. . . . I remember once assisting 
a peeress, whose daughter, of still higher rank than she, was dangerously ill, to 
wash the medicine and wine glasses on the sick-room table, because the nurse 
considered it an office beneath her. 


These remarks coming from an experienced London physician, 
and which I have inserted here after writing this article, go far to 
confirm my own views, and those of many others, that the modern 
nurse is too often above her position even in great houses, and in more 
humble homes is out of harmony with her surroundings. 

One of the objections raised to the high training of male nurses in 
the New York Hospital is the fear that men will make it a stepping 
stone to medical practice, legal or otherwise. The line of demarcation 
between the certificated male nurse, after two or possibly three years’ 
hospital training, and the qualified doctor is so slight that boundaries 
can easily be overstepped. A little further study, a few examinations 
to pass, and the portals are opened to an inferior class of men. Similar 
objections might apply equally to women nurses, but for the more 
serious barrier existing between the certificated nurse and the fully 
qualified female M.D. It is no thin line of demarcation here, for it 
would be an impossible drop for a woman accustomed to the excite- 
ment of hospital life, with house surgeons, house physicians, students, 
flirtations, and prospective marriages, to enter the gates of the 
female school of medicine, and walk the wards of a hospital managed 
solely by women ; and this she would have to do before she could pass 
into the world a fully qualified doctor. Still, failing the legal right 
to practise, there remains the right to nurse, with the delightful fact 
that the two things are easily fused together in the public mind, the 
result being a world overrun with medical women, legal and semi- 
legal. The legally qualified might with some reason take exception 
to the encroachments of this army of medical illegals treading on 
their heels, but the only complaint we hear of on the part of the lady 
doctors is the difficulty they find in getting modern trained nurses 
to act under them at all! 


pd 2 
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At the present moment a curious and interesting discussion is 
going on in one of the nursing journals headed * The Future of the 
Private Nurse,’ the correspondents trying to find reasons for the waning 
popularity of the trained nurse. Samples of bad conduct are given. 
One nurse refuses to lift a patient who is very ill, saying ‘ she was not 
trained for that work.’ Another hung the tubing of a douche can on 
the nail on which hung a large crucifix. She was made to remove it, 
but next day hung a thermometer in the same place. 

A still more grave aspect is to be found in the advertisements 
which hold out as an attraction to young men that ‘Sister’ or ‘ Nurse’ 
So-and-so is the masseuse at such an establishment. Behind all this 
lies a question which can only be dealt with by the police, and which 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon here. 

Looking at the question of modern nursing from the more mora? 
point of view, we find the district and rural poor well provided with 
good and faithful nurses, through the Queen’s Jubilee Fund and 
various public and private charities, and for the rich there are plenty 
of good nurses to be had’; but there is still the large middle class 
unprovided for, and who find the ground cut from under their feet. 
They can no longer get a nurse for ten shillings or a guinea a week 
as formerly, and cannot afford nor provide the requirements for a 
nurse dla mode. The charges being universally the same for the 
simplest as for the most complicated case, the cost of ordinary and 
prolonged nursing, especially where two are required, falls, as I have 
already said, heavily on the family.. Many persons, moreover, object 
to the sense of superiority exercised by the nurse over them. I heard 
of one the other day in a modest establishment who entertained her 
youthful patient with an account of her doings in the hunting field, 
adding that she always had a groom behind her. 

‘Did your mother keep a parlourmaid ?’ asked the child simply. 
‘Oh no, dear,’ she replied; ‘my father kept a butler!’ 

At a conference lately held at Stafford House, under the auspices 
of the ‘ Council of County Nursing Associations,’ some of the speakers 
maintained that some women were efficient nurses from the beginning, 
others became efficient with experience, and others were hopeless 
fcom the first. One of the questions under discussion was the 
minimum amount of training required, and I believe it was generally 
agreed that one year’s training and six months’ district work, as with 
the Queen’s Jubilee nurses, would suffice. 

“In the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore (the finest and most 
perfect hospital in the world), the full term for the training of nurses 
is two years. They are all taught invalid cookery, and are thus 
qualified for every kind of nursing even in the most out-of-the-way 
parts of the earth. In America generally two years’ training is the 
maximum. In Sweden it is the same, and in Copenhagen the mini- 
mum for private nursing is one year, 
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Surely for a guinea a week an intelligent woman after a minimum 
training, which I do not profess to decide, ought to understand the 
| hygiene of the sick-room, know how to carry out the instructions of 
the doctor, how to make the bed, keep the room clean if necessary, 
adapt herself to the household, and render strict obedience under a 
sense of duty and in simple good faith. In talking this matter over 
the other day with one of our most eminent surgeons, he stated his 
belief that any woman of good intelligence could soon be taught all 
that it was necessary for her to know in the sick-room. If she has 
not intelligence (which includes tact) and lacks natural sympathy 
and tenderness, no amount of hospital training will endow her with 
these qualities. It may be pleaded that we should be opening the 
doors of this new profession to a lower class of women altogether, 
and that the main object of the higher training is to raise the 
standard. Now, in every class there are good, bad, and indifferent to be 
found—even in the higher class, as I have shown-~and in making the 
suggestion of less medical training for a humbler class it is quite 
possible that many of the difficulties I have ventured to indicate 
might be overcome through the wider difference in class between 
nurse and patient. In any case, what we want is to fill the immense 
gap that exists between the humble celibate of Roman Catholicism 
and the accomplished, and often flippant, woman of modern times. 
That the public should be able to define the status of the nurse 
should be no difficulty in these days of registration, badges, institu- 
tions, and organisation generally. 

For complicated abdominal and brain operations, and for typhoid 
fever, the highly skilled nurse will always be necessary, and for the 
rich she can always be obtained; but beyond this we should make 
an effort to satisfy the requirements of those who neither need nor 
desire the presence of an expensive highly trained nurse any more 
than they need or desire the daily visits of a first-class consultant. 


ELiza PRIESTLEY. 
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THE BURIAL SERVICE 


Wuat is continuity ? What constitutes the continuity of any familiar 
object ? Putting aside all question of atoms and what no magnify- 
ing power can show us, a material object may be said to be ‘ continu- 
ous,’ so long as the extension and connection of its structure persist 
uninterrupted, and while it remains distinguishable on all sides from 
adjacent objects—in a word, so long as its internal and external 
relations continue essentially unchanged. 

The continuity of a moral entity—e.g. a scientific society—may 
similarly be estimated by the persistence of its internal and external 
relations; by its members remaining always devoted to the same 
objects. If the governing body of an orthodox medical society 
changed it into one devoted to the promotion of homeeopathy, such a 
society could not be called with justice ‘continuous.’ But the ‘ conti- 
nuity’ which we now find,most frequently discussed is continuity 
between the Established Church of our own day and the Church as 
existing in England when Henry the Eighth began to reign. 

Such continuity is loudly asserted by some worthy and excellent 
persons, while by others, no less excellent and worthy, it is entirely 
denied. 

It appears to us that this question of continuity must be judged 
in the same way as we judge about the continuity of other entities, 
material or moral; namely, by examining the permanence of its 
internal and external relations. 

We propose to confine ourselves, in this article, to an examination 
of only one of the Established Church’s internal relations—its relation 
to and amongst its own members with respect to what concerns the 
ritual of the dead, which in that Church consists only of the burial 
service. 

Our endeavour will be to test this question in the cold, dry light 
afforded by clear and indisputable facts only. 

For this purpose we must see what was the nature of the change 
in this respect which took place at the Reformation. Before that 
event, the ritual, like the Mass, varied more or less according to the 
uses of Salisbury, York, &c., as these then differed more or less from 
diocese to diocese throughout Western Europe. But the differ- 
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ences which existed between them, and between them and the Roman 
use, were so unimportant that for practical purposes they might be 
altogether disregarded. 

Nevertheless, though it will be convenient to take the present 
Roman ritual as a type, because it is an existing, living ritual, as the 
starting point of our examination, we will nevertheless indicate the main 
points in which our pre-Reformation usages differed from it. Probably 
the Roman rite of the sixteenth century was more like those usages, 
and has since been simplified. 

We are the more disposed to set out in this manner because there 
are very many educated persons who have no knowledge of, but may 
like to know, what the Roman ritual respecting the departed really is. 

The liturgical services of the Church of Rome are (as were those 
of the English Church before the Reformation): (1) Mass, and (2), 
the ‘ Office’ or Breviary service. The latter consists of Mattins and 
Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, Vespers, and Compline. They 
constitute the ‘ canonical hours,’ which every priest is bound to recite 
daily. Besides these, there are the various rites of Baptism, Con- 
firmation, Marriage, Burial, &ce. It_is with the Burial Service we are 
now principally concerned. Nevertheless, as there is a special 
Breviary Service, or ‘ Office’ for the Dead, as well as a special Mass 
for the Dead, we feel that to omit all notice of them here would be 
to give-a very inadequate notion of the Roman, and pre-Reformation 
English, ritual with respect to the departed. For the Office and 
Mass really form parts of a full funeral service, though, of course, not 
of the Burial Service. - 

The Office for the Dead consists of Vespers, Mattins, and Lauds 
only, the other ‘hours’ not being represented in it. In funerals 
solemnly performed, Mattins and Lauds, which constitute what is called 
the Dirge, are sung in church in the presence of the corpse and 
mourners, before Mass. Only after Mass has been finished is the 
corpse carried to the grave. 

The Vespers for the Dead, which are sung or recited on the eve 
of the funeral, consist of the 114th, 119th, 120th, 129th, and 137th 
Psalms, with antiphons sung before and after each, while at the end 
of each Psalm is sung (instead of ‘Glory be to the Father’ &c.) 
‘Eternal rest give to them, O Lord, and may perpetual light shine 
upon them.’ Then, after another antiphon, follows the Magnijicaé, 
‘ My soul doth magnify the Lord,’ the Pater noster, and the following 
responses ; 


Eternal rest give to them, O Lord, 

And may perpetual light shine upon them. 
From the gates of hell 

Deliver their souls, O Lord, 

May they rest in peace. 

Amen, 
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O Lord, hear my prayer. 

Let my cry come to thee, 

The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. 

Lord, we pray Thee to absolve the soul of Thy servant ——, who hath died 
unto the world that he may live unto Thee. And whereinsoever while he walked 
among men he transgressed through the weakness of the flesh, do Thou in the 
exceeding tenderness of Thy mercy forgive and put away. Through Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Who liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost, one God, world without end. Amen. 


Mattins, which form the first part of the Dirge, consist of three 
divisions, each of which is called a Nocturn. All three of these, or 
only one, may be suny, as desired. The Mattins begin with the 
following words, forming what is called the Invitatory : 

‘The King unto whom all live, O come let us adore.’ 

To this immediately succeeds the ‘ Venite, exultemus Domino,’ 
‘O come, let us sing unto the Lord.’ After each verse of the Venite, 
the whole, or only the latter phrase, of the Invitatory is alternately 
repeated. The last verse, instead of being, as in the ordinary office, 
‘Glory be to the Father,’ &c., is made up of the words before cited, 
and which repeatedly recur, ‘ Eternal rest give to them, O Lord, and 
let perpetual light shine upon them.’ 

The first Nocturn is composed of the 5th, 6th, and 7th Psalms, with 
antiphons, the Pater noster, and three lessons taken from the 7th and 
10th chapters of the Book of Job; certain responses being said after 
each. Thus, for example, after the second lesson is said : 

Thou who didst raise up Lazarus foetid from the grave, Thou, O Lord, give 
them rest and a place of forgiveness. 


Who art to come to judge the living and the dead, and the world by fire, do 
Thou, O Lord, give them rest and a place of forgiveness. 


The second Nocturn consists of the 22nd, 24th, and 26th Psalms, 
with antiphons, the Pater noster, and three lessons from the 13th, 
and 14th of Job with responses. 

The third Nocturn contains the 39th, 40th, and 41st Psalms, with 
antiphons, the Pater noster, and three lessons from the 17th, 19th 
and 10th of Job with responses. 

Lauds is made up, first, of the following Psalms and canticle, with 
antiphons ; namely, the 50th, 64th, 62nd, and 66th Psalms, the Song 
of Hezekiah (Isaiah xxxviii.), and the 148th, 149th, and 150th Psalms. 
After these come the words : 


I heard a voice from Heaven saying unto me: 
‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.’ 


And the following antiphon : 


I am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in Me, though he were 
dead yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die. 
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Then comes the Benedictus, or the canticle of Zachary, ‘ Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel.’ 

After which the just cited antiphon is repeated, then the Pater 
noster, while the collect, already given at the end of Vespers, con- 
cludes the Dirge. 

The High Mass, which follows next in solemn funerals, differs 
from Masses which are not for the departed, in the following respects : 

The vestments worn by the Priest, Deacon, and Subdeacon are 
black, ornamented with white or gold, and incense is not used before 
the offertory. 

The Psalm Judica is not said, and the Jntroit is a prayer for 
eternal rest. The following is the collect : 


O God, whose property it is ever to have mercy and to spare, we humbly 
beseech Thee, on behalf of Thy servant ——, whom Thou hast to-day summoned out 
of this world, that Thou wouldst not deliver him into the hands of the enemy, nor 
forget him for ever, but command him to be received by holy angels to the region 
of Paradise, that, forasmuch as in Thee he hoped and believed, he may not suffer 
the pains of hell but possess eternal joys. Through, &c. 


The Epistle! is from the 4th chapter, 12-17 verses, of 1 Thes- 
salonians, which is followed by a special Gradual and Tract (praying 
for all the faithful departed) and the well-known sequence ‘ Dies ire, 
dies illa.’ 

The Gospel is from St. John, chapter xi., 21-27 verses. The 
offertory is as follows : 

O Lord Jesus Christ, King of Glory, deliver the souls of all the faithful departed 
from the pains of hell and from the deep abyss ; deliver them from the mouth of 
the lion, that hell may not swallow them up, and they may not fall into darkness, 
but may the holy standard-bearer Michael bring them into the holy light, which 
Thou didst promise of old to Abraham and his seed. We offer to thee, O Lord, 
sacrifices and prayers: do Thou receive them in behalf of those souls whom we 
commemorate this day. Grant them, O Lord, to pass from death to life; which 
thou didst promise of old to Abraham and his seed. 


Immediately before the Preface the following prayer is said 
privately : 


Be merciful, we beseech Thee, O Lord, to the soul of Thy servant , for 
which we cffer Thee the sacrifice of praises, humbly beseeching Thy majesty that, 
by these offices of pious expiation, it may be found worthy to arrive at everlasting 
rest. 


No change is made in the Canon of the Mass, but the Agnus Dei is 
thus modified: First there is twice repeated 


Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world, give them rest ; 


and then once more with the word ‘eternal’ placed before ‘ rest.’ 
Immediately after he has received Holy Communion the priest 
says : 


1 On All Souls’ Day the Epistle is from 1 Corinthians xi. 51-57. 
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May light shine upon them, O Lord, with Thy saints for ever, because Thou 
art merciful. Eternal rest give to them, O Lord, and may perpetual light shine 
upon them, with Thy saints. Because Thou art merciful. 


The Post-Communion prayer is then sung as follows: 


Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, that the soul of Thy servant ——, 
which has to-day departed from this world, being purified by this sacrifice and 
delivered from sins, may receive pardon and everlasting rest. 


Finally, instead of the ‘ Ite Missa est’ and the blessing, the priest 
once more prays ‘ May they rest in peace,’ &c., and the Mass ends. 
Then follow the ‘ absolutions.’ 

The priest and assistants, with the processional cross and lights, 
come down from the altar to the coffin, when the ‘ Libera’ is said, 
‘ Deliver me, O Lord,’ &c., as given below,’ under the title of ‘the 
Responsory ’ in the Burial Service. 

Afterwards the two first words of the Pater noster are said, and 
while it is continued silently, the priest walks twice round the coffin 
incensing and sprinkling it. Then the words: ‘Lead us not into 
temptation,’ ‘ But deliver us from evil’ are repeated aloud. Immedi- 
ately afterwards the priest says the following prayer : 

Absolve, we beseech thee, O Lord, the soul of thy servant —— from every 
bond of sin; that, rising again in the glory of Thy resurrection, he may enjoy a 
new life amongst Thy saints and elect, through, Xc. 

Grant him eternal rest, O Lord, 

And let perpetual light shine upon him, 

May he rest in peace, 

Amen. 


Masses for the dead may be and mostly are said, not only on the 
day of burial, but subsequently, especially on the 3rd, 7th, and 30th 
days after burial, while private masses may be said for the repose of 
the soul of a deceased person, every day indefinitely. 


THE BuriAL SERVICE 


The following is a translation of the Latin ritual for the interment 
of a corpse, 7.e. the Roman Burial Service : 


The Priest, meeting the corpse at the entrance to the cemetery, sprinkling it with 
Holy Water, says : 

If thou shalt observe iniquities, O Lord, Lord, who shall endure it ? 

He then recites the 129th Psalm (De profundis) and the 50th (Miserere met, 
Deus). 

Having entered the church the following responsory is said : 

Come to his assistance, all ye saints of God, meet him, ye angels of the Lord, 
receiving his soul and presenting it in the sight of the Most High. 

May Christ receive thee who hath called thee, and may the angels ‘conduct 
thee into Abraham’s bosom. 

Receiving his soul, &c. 

Eternal rest give to him, O Lord. 


1 Pp. 43. 
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And may perpetual light shine upon him, 
Presenting it in the sight of the Lord. 
I am the resurrection and the life, &c. 
Our Father (silently, and then aloud) : 
And lead us not into temptation. 
But deliver us from evil. 
From the gate of hell 
Deliver bis soul, O Lord. 
May he rest in peace. 
Amen. 
O Lord, hear my prayer. 
And let my cry come unto Thee. 
The Lord be with you. 
And with thy spirit. 
Let us pray. 


Absolve, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the soul of Thy servant from every bond 
of sin; that rising again in the glory of Thy resurrection he may enjoy a new life 
amongst Thy saints and elect, through, Xc. 

Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, O Lord, because no man shall be 
justified in Thy sight, except Thou grant him the remission of all his sins. There- 
fore we beseech Thee not to let the sentence of Thy judgment fall heavy upon him 
who is recommended to Thee by the true supplication of Christian faith; but may 
he deserve, by Thy assisting grace, to escape the sentence of condemnation, who 
whilst he lived was marked with the sign of the Holy Trinity, who livest and 
reignest world without end. Amen, 


The Responsory. 


Deliver me, O Lord, from eternal death, in that dreadful day when the heavens 
and the earth shall be moved, when Thou shalt come to judge the world by fire. 

I tremble and do fear for the scrutiny to be, and Thy wrath to come, when the 
heavens and the earth are to be moved. 

That day is the day of anger, of calamity, and of misery, a great day and very 
bitter, when Thou shalt come to judge the world by fire. 

Grant him eternal rest, O Lord, and may perpetual light shine upon him. 

Deliver me, O Lord, from eternal death in that dreadful day when the heavens 
and the earth are to be moved, when Thou shalt come to judge the world by fire. 

Lord have mercy upon us. 

Christ have mercy upon us. 

Lord have mercy upon us. 

Our Father. 

And lead us not into temptation. 

But deliver us from evil. 

From the gate of hell 

Deliver his soul, O Lord. 

May he rest in peace. 

Amen. 

O Lord hear my prayer. 

And let my cry come before Thee. 

The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. 


O God, whose property it is, &c. 
(The collect of the Mass before given, ante, p. 41.) 
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Then the corpse is carried to the grave, and in the meantime is said : 
May the angels lead thee into Paradise, may the martyrs receive thee at 
thy coming, and bring thee into the holy city of Jerusalem. May the choir of 
angels receive thee, and mayst thou have eternal rest with Lazarus, who once 
was poor. ; 
If the corpse ts buried in an unconsecrated cemetery, then the grave is blessed as 
Sollows : 
Let us pray. 


O God, by whose mercy the souls of the faithful find rest, vouchsafe to bless 
this grave, and send thy holy angel to guard it; and absolve the souls of all 
those whose bodies are buried here from all the bonds of sin, that they may always 
rejoice in Thee with Thy saints for ever, through, Xc. 

Here the corpse and grave are sprinkled with holy water and incensed. When 
the corpse is deposited in the grave: 

The Benedictus is sung, the words ‘ Eternal rest give to him, O Lord, and let 
perpetual light shine upon him,’ serving as the last verse, and the antiphon ‘ I am 
the resurrection’ &c. being said or sung before and after the Benedictus. 

Then is repeated : 

Lord have mercy on us. 

Christ have mercy on us. 

Lord have mercy on us, 

Our Father &c. 

( While the corpse is sprinkled with holy water) : 

And lead us not into temptation. 

But deliver us from evil. 

From the gate of hell 

Deliver him, O Lord. 

May he rest in peace. 

Amen. 

O Lord, hear my prayer. 

And let my cry come before Thee. 

The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 


Let us pray. 


Grant, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy mercy to Thy servant departed, that he 
may not receive the punishment due to his sins, who was desirous to hold fast 
Thy will; and as here true faith unites him to the company of the faithful, so may 
there Thy mercy unite him to the choir of angels, through, &c. 

Amen. 

Grant him eternal rest, O Lord. 

And let perpetual light shine upon him, 

May he rest in peace. 

Amen. 

May his soul, and the souls of all the faithful departed, through the mercy of 
God, rest in peace. 

Amen. 


Here what may be strictly called the ‘ burial service’ ends ; but whilst returning 
from the grave to the church, the 129th Psalm (De profundis) is once more repeated, 


and before and after it the antiphon : ‘ If thou shalt observe iniquities,O Lord, Lord, 
who shall endure it ?’ 


Such is the Roman Burial Service in the present day. 
The Vespers and the Dirge of our ancient use of York were almost 
identical with the present Roman use, That of Sarum was nearly 
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as similar, only two Psalms being different, as the reader can easily 
see for himself.* 

Also the Mass for the Dead according to the Sarum use hardly 
differed from the Roman rite of the present day. As to that of York, 
the ‘absolutions’ were a good deal longer.* 

The Burial Services proper of both York and Sarum differ much 
in trifling details from each other and from the present Roman 
service ; but possibly less from that of four centuries ago. 

It would take up far too much of our space to give in detail these 
differences, but any reader who desires to ascertain every point of 
divergence can readily do so through the help of the Surtees Society.° 
Both of them were much longer than the present Roman service,® 
and that of Sarum was exceedingly long. But neither one nor the 
other contained fewer or less explicit prayers for the departed than 
does the existing Roman rite, while as regards the ceremonies of 
sprinkling with holy water and incensing corpse and grave, this was 
performed twice in the use of York, and four times in that of Sarum. 
while in the Roman, the corpse and grave are incensed but once. 
The Benedictus was sung in the Sarum rite as it is in that of Rome ; 
but not in the York rite. In both, earth was thrown down upon the 
corpse, but only in the Sarum rite were the following words said by the 
priest : 7 

I commend thy soul to God the Father Almighty, earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust, in the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 


Nothing in the Roman ritual is stronger than the prayers in 
both of the old English services, especially the absolution * pronounced 
over the corpse in the grave,’ and the numerous prayers at the end of 
the York service, most of which had a place in that of Sarum also. 

All three rites end with the words ‘ May his soul and the souls of 
all the faithful departed by the mercy of God rest in peace.’ Only 
in the Sarum service is there a prayer for remission of the departed’s 
sins through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints.'° 


8 In vol. lxiii. of the Publications of the Surtees Society. For the Offices of the 
Dead, according to the use of York,’see pp. 60-90, and for the Sarum use see pp. 66*— 
74*. The Sarum Mass for the Dead is to be found from p. 75* to p. 80*. 

* See op. cit. pp. 92-4. 

5 For the Burial Service of York see op. cit. pp. 95-102; for that of Sarum see 
pp. 80*-85*. 

* The Roman rite may be said generally to differ from other rites by its greater 
gravity and simplicity. 

” Op. cit. p. 83*. 

® * Dominus Jesus Christus,|qui beato Petro apostolo ceterisque discipulis suis licen- 
tiam dedit ligandi atque absolvendi, ipse te absolvat ab omni vinculo delictorum, et 
quantum mee fragilitati permittitur, sis absolutus ante tribunal Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi habeasque vitam eternam et jriras in secula seculorum. Amen,’ 

® It was interred with the corpse in the use of Sarum. 

%” It comes just before the end, and these are the precise words: 

* Satisfaciat tibi, Domine Deus noster, pro anima famuli tui —— fratris nostrisancte 
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We assume that our readers are familiar with the Burial Service 
as now used by the Anglican Church, which is to be found in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

With the enforcement of the first form of that book by the 
government of Edward the Sixth, in June 1549, the first great 
change was the discontinuance of the Dirge (or Mattins and Lauds 
for the Dead) and a profound transformation of the ‘celebration’ or 
* Mass.’ 

From it the Introit, Gradual, Tract, Dies Ira, Offertory prayer, 
Secret, Communion, and Post-Communion (all of which, as we have 
seen, contained direct, plainly expressed prayers for the eternal 
repose of the deceased) were struck out, and, of course, there is no 
mention of sacrifice for the dead. Before the consecration, however, 
at every funeral Communion service, the following words were used: 
‘ We commend unto Thy mercy (O Lord) all other Thy servants, which 
are departed hence from us, with the sign of faith, and now do rest 
in the sleep of peace. Grant unto them, we beseech Thee, Thy mercy, 
and everlasting peace,’ &e. 

The celebration, when there was a burial of the dead, began with 
the recitation of the Forty-second Psalm. The Collect was the same 
as the one at the end of the Burial Service now in use, except that 
after the words ‘at the general resurrection in the last day’ it con- 
tinues ‘both we and this our brother departed, receiving again our 
bodies, and rising again in Thy most gracious favour, may with all 
Thine elect saints obtain eternal joy. Grant this,’ &c. 

The Epistle was the same as in the Roman Mass on the day of 
burial, and the Gospel (St. John vi. 37, 40) as in the Roman Mass 
said on the anniversary of the deceased. The Burial Service of the 
First Prayer Book differed from that now in use as follows: 

After the three passages read on meeting the corpse—(1) ‘I am 
the resurrection,’ &c.; (2) ‘I know that my Redeemer,’ &c. ; (3) 
‘We brought nothing into the world,’ &c. ;—followed directly the 
service at the grave, which consisted in the first place of the four 
passages now used : (1) ‘Man that is born,’ &c. (2) ‘In the midst of 
life,’ &e. ; (3) Yet, O Lord,’ &c., and (4) ‘Thou knowest, Lord,’ &c. 
After which the ‘ Priest’ is directed to cast earth upon the corpse 
and say: ‘ J commend thy soul to God the Father Almighty, and thy 
body to the ground, earth to earth,’ &c., finishing as does the passage 
which in the modern service is directed to be said, ‘ while earth shall 
be cast upon the body by some standing by.’ 

Then was (as now is) said, or sung, the words, ‘I heard a voice,’ 


Deigenetricis semperque virginis Maria et sanctissimi apostoli tui Petri omniumque sanc- 
torum tuorum oratio, et presentis jamilia tue humilis et devota supplicatio, ut pecca- 
torum omnium veniam quam precamur obtineat, nec eam patiariscruciari gehennalibus 
penis quam Filii tui Domini nostri Jesu Christi pretioso sanguine redemisti. Qué 
tecum, &c. 
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&c., and then, without ‘ Lord have mercy on us,’ and ‘ Our Father,’ 
there followed directly ‘ Let us pray,’ and the prayer : 


We commend into Thy hands of mercy, most merciful Father, the soul of our 
brother departed . And his body we commit to the earth, beseeching Thine 
infinite goodness to give us grace to live in Thy fear and love, and to die in Thy 
favour: that when the judgment shall come which Thou hast committed to Thy 
well beloved Son, both this our brother, and we, may be found acceptable in Thy 
sight, and receive that blessing which Thy well beloved Son shall then pronounce 
to all that love and fear Thee, saying, Come, ye blessed children of my Father : 
Receive the kingdom prepared for you before the beginning of the world. Grant 
this, merciful Father, for the honour of Jesu Christ our only Saviour, Mediator, and 
Advocate. Amen. 


To this was added a second prayer, in part like the last prayer 
but one of the existing service : 


Almighty God, we give Thee hearty thanks for this Thy servant, whom Thou 
hast delivered from the miseries of this wretched world, from the body of death 
and all temptation; and, as we trust, hast brought his soul, which he committed 
into Thy holy hands, into sure consolation and rest: Grant, we beseech Thee, that 
at the day of judgment Ais soul and all the souls of Thy elect, departed out of this 
life, may with us, and we with them, fully receive Thy promises, and be made 
perfect altogether, through the glorious resurrection of Thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 


As to what followed, the rubric said: ‘ These Psalms with other 
suffrages following are to be said in the church, either before or after 
the burial of the corpse.’ 

Then followed the 116th, 139th, and 146th Psalms, the lesson 
from 1 Corinthians, chapter xv. (as in the existing service); the ser- 
vice then concluded as follows : 


Lord have mercy upon us. 

Christ have mercy upon us. 

Lord have mercy upon us. 

Our Father, &c. 

And lead us not into temptation. 

But deliver us from evil. Amen. 

Enter not, O Lord, into judgment with Thy servant. 
For in Thy sight no living creature shall be justified. 
From the gates of hell 

Deliver their souls, O Lord. 

I believe to see the goodness of the Lord 

In the land of the living. 

O Lord, graciously hear my prayer. 

And let my cry come unto Thee, 


Let us pray. 


O Lord, with whom do live the spirits of them that be dead: and in whom 
the souls of them that be elected, after they be delivered from the burden of the 
flesh, be in joy and felicity: grant unto this Thy servant, that the sins which he 
committed in this world be not imputed unto him, but that he, escaping the gates of 
hell, and pains of eternal darkness, may ever dwell in the region of light, with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the place where is no weeping, sorrow, nor 
heaviness ; and when that dreadful day of the general resurrection shall come 
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make him to rise also with the just and righteous, and receive this body again to 
glory, then made pure and incorruptible: set him on the right hand of Thy Son 
Jesus Christ, among Thy holy and elect, that there he may hear with them these 
most sweet and comfortable words: Come to me, ye blessed of my Father, possess 
the kingdom which hath been prepared for you from the beginning of the world ; 
Grant this, we beseech Thee, O merciful Father, through Jesus Christ our Mediator 
and Redeemer, Amen. 


This first Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth had but a very short 
life, being authoritatively replaced by the second one by a law which 
came into force on the Ist of November, 1552. 

We have italicised such of its parts as, more or less plainly, 
continued the immemorial practice of the Catholic Church in England 
of solemnly and distinctly praying for the dead. In the second 
book, every one of these passages (though they carefully referred 
not to present or speedy deliverance of the souls prayed for, but only 
to their state after the general resurrection) were expunged, and they 
so remain to the present day. Not only is such the case, but ‘the 
celebration of the Holy Communion when there is a burial of ‘the 
dead’ is left out altogether, and though its collect ‘O Mereiful God’ !! 
has had a place given to it (as ‘the Collect’) at the end of the 
existing Burial Service, yet the petition that ‘this our brother 
departed . . . may obtain eternal joy’ has been expunged from it. 

Also the ‘ Psalms and suffrages’ which the first Prayer Book directs 
‘to be said in the church, either before or after the burial of the corpse, 
were also and still remain entirely eliminated, probably because it was 
thought? they might be supposed to represent and takethe place of the 
ancient Dirge. The two Psalms used in the present service were recited 
neither in the Burial Service of Sarum or York nor in that of Rome. 

It is then a plain fact that in the reign of Edward the Sixth a 
change was made which (save for the short reign of Mary) has 
continued to the present day. What is the value and significance of 
that change ? 

Surely no teaching is likely to come more home to the hearts of 
men than that which relates to the future state of those nearest and 
dearest of whom they have just been bereaved, which affirms their 
power to help those they love and lament, and directs the modes in 
which that help may be most effectually rendered. 


" See ante, p. 46. 

12 Dom Gasquet and Mr. Edmund Bishop, in their valuable work entitled Edward 
the Siath and the Book of Common Prayer (John Hayes, 1890), p. 299, note 1, suggest 
this, and say : ‘ The reason of this last omission is probably to be found in an interroga- 
tory of Hooper in 1551 : ** Jtem: whether the curates teach that the psalms appointed 
for the burial in the King’s Majesty’s book for thanksgiving unto God for the deliver- 
ance of the dead out of this miserable world be appointed and placed instead of the 
dirge wherein they prayed for the dead” ’ (Later Writings, Parker Soc. p. 146). 

In the opinion of Bucer (according to authorities quoted by Gasquet and Bishop) 
the collect contained no intercession for the dead at all, and this was his reason for 
recommending its incorporation in the burial service. 
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Seeing, moreover, that Christianity is mainly concerned in teach- 
ing men about a future life, forms of Christianity could hardly be 
more divergent than two which taught quite different, contradictory 
doctrines, and enjoined opposed practices respecting that future. 

The Catholic Church in England had ever taught that the souls 
of most men and women went to an intermediate state, wherein they 
could be comforted and speeded on their road to bliss, by the prayers 
of the faithful, especially by the liturgical devotions of the Church, 
and above and beyond all else by the ineffable and adorable sacri- 
fice of the Mass, which could be repeated again and again, according 
as private devotion might inspire. 

The Church erected by Edward the Sixth, and that which repre- 
sents it to-day, has practically taught, by precept and example, with 
the exception of the ‘non-jurors’ and the zealous followers of 
the Tractarian movement, that there is no intermediate state, that 
the dead can neither be comforted nor aided by private prayers. It 
abolished also all liturgical services to that end, while the sacrifice 
of the Mass, long actually penal, was commonly represented by it, as 
an odious superstition, if not an act of idolatry. 

From the time of Elizabeth till near the middle of the present 
century, not only were prayers for the dead thus neither practised 
nor enjoined by the established Church of England, but, in harmony 
with the teaching of the 22nd Article about Purgatory, they were 
positively disapproved of; children being generally taught, as we 
were, that ‘as the tree falls so it shall lie’ and that no amelioration 
of the fate of each soul could take place between death and the day 
of judgment. So widely diffused, tenacious, and energetic was this 
sentiment, that inscriptions on tombstones asking for prayers were 
not allowed—we ourselves, not many years ago, could not obtain 
permission from the Zimes to add the letters R.LP. after the 
announcement of a death. 

It is true that of late the Ritualists have, since the resurrection 
of the Catholic Church in this country, revived many of the old 
Catholic practices. It has also become the custom to hold what 
appear to us to be singularly empty and unmeaning ‘ commemorative 
services ’ after the deaths of distinguished persons. In these services, 
however, no prayers for the dead ever can be said without violating 
the law as to ritual. 

Nor is there in the Burial Service any recognition, as in the 
Catholic service, of the probable danger of suffering on account of sin, 
and the present need of the departed sinner for the pious suffrages 
of survivors. Men and women of no special piety are popularly re- 
garded as ready for Heaven, and sure to enter it, if we may judge by the 
nauseous hymns, so commonly sung, proclaiming that the trials and 
troubles of the deceased are at an end, that ‘the pilgrim’s task is o’er,’ 

Vor. XLI—No, 239 E 
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&<¢., and joy and peace already gained. Even in the Burial Service 
itself the words ‘in sure and certain hope’ are always used. 

The Catholic Church, by official acts, linked the living and the 
dead in the closest bonds of pious charity. The Edwardian Church, 
by ‘official acts, cut them utterly asunder, and opposed and dis- 
countenanced all such charity. 

To assert that these two thus profoundly divergent bodies can 
be ‘one,’ or to teach that they are or can be reasonably deemed 
‘continuous,’ is surely nothing less than an insult to the reason of 
those to whom such assertions or teaching are addressed. But in 
reality, the divergence is still greater, for very generally amongst 
Anglicans the eternity of Hell is not believed,'* though it would be 
unjust to charge the English Church with any official abandonment 
of that Catholic doctrine save that it does not exclude from its com- 
munion men, even clergymen, who publicly deny that tenet. 

There is yet another very important matter to note. The change 
thus made with respect to the ritual and teaching as regards the dead 
—this evident breach of continuity—was not only a breach with the 
past, but was, and is, a breach with the Christian world external to 
the Roman Communion as well as within it. It was a rupture with 
what members of the English establishment so often appeal to as 
‘the undivided Church,’ and with the teaching and practice of the 
East no less than of the West. 

That such is the case our readers can soon see by referring to the 
Rev. Dr. King’s work on the Russian Church.'* We are persuaded 
that many of our readers will be glad to see what the Greek Burial 
Service actually consists of, and what are the other practices of that 
Church in the present day, with respect to the departed. 

Dr. King’s work being more than 120 years old, we have been 
fortunate in being able to ascertain that what is therein set down 
actually applies to the Greek Church of ourown day. We have been 
able to ascertain this through the great kindness of the Archimandrite 
Dr. Antonios Paraschis, the head priest of the Greek Church in Bays- 
water, who has taken great trouble to explain, both verbally and in 
writing, the matters we have wished to ascertain. We regret much 


13 It was my belief that such was the case, and my conviction that the Church’s 
doctrine accords with right reason, the highest morality, and the greatest benevolence, 
which led me to write the article which appeared in the Nineteenth Century of 
December 1892. I therein said: ‘It is not inexorable severity and the continuance 
ef chastisement, but mercy and forgiveness, which the aspects of nature and their 
scientific study render difficult of belief. We know only too well that pain and 
agony exist here. What ground can we have for denying the possibility of their 
existence hereafter?’ Observation of daily life lends force to Cardinal Newman’s 
assertion (Grammar of Assent, p. 386) that ‘God is one who ordains that the offender 
shall suffer for his offence, not simply for the good of the offender, but as an end 
good in itself, and as a principle of government.’ 

' See The Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church in Russia, containing an 
account of its doctrine, worship, and discipline, by John Glen King, D.D. (London, 
1772). This book is in the London Library, St. James’s Square. 
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that space does not allow us to describe more fully what the Oriental 
rite is. 

In the Greek Church, as in the Latin, there is both ‘ Office’ (con- 
sisting of Vespers, After Vespers, midnight. service, Mattins’ (the 
Latin Lauds), Prime, Tierce, Sext, and None) and Mass, and both of 
these are said and sung specially for deceased persons, though there 
is not a distinct Office and Mass for the Dead, as in the Latin Church, 
but special prayers are said after Vespers, Mattins, and after Mass 
when these are performed for a person deceased. A portion of these 
are also said immediately after death, as svon as a priest has incensed 
the corpse, and the same portion is also recited at that part of the 
Burial Service which takes place in the house. 


Blessed be our God, O most Holy Trinity. 

Our Father, &c. 

O our Saviour, let the soul of Thy servant rest with the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and grant him that blessed life which is with Thee, O Thou lover of 
mankind. 

O Lord, let the soul of Thy servant find peace in Thy peace, where all Thy 
saints repose : for Thou alone art the lover of mankind. 

Glory be to the Father, to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 

Thou art God who didst descend into Hades, and delivered those who were 
bound. Do Thou, O Lord, give rest unto the soul of Thy servant. 

Both now and for ever even unto ages of ages. 

O only pure and unblemished Virgin, who in perfect purity broughtest forth 
God, intercede for the salvation of his soul. 

Have mercy upon us, O God, after Thy great goodness : we beseech Thee, hear 
us, and have mercy upon us. 

Lord have mercy upon us (thrice). 

Again we pray for the repose of the soul of the servant of God —— and for 
forgiveness of his sins voluntary and involuntary. 

Lord have mercy upon us (thrice). 

That the Lord God may grant his soul to rest where the righteous rest. 

Lord have mercy upon us (thrice), 

We pray for the mercy of God, the kingdom of Heaven, and forgiveness of his 
sins from Christ the immortal King and our God, 

Grant this, O Lord. 

Let us pray unto the Lord. 

Lord have mercy upon us, 


The Priest then says this prayer: 


O God of all spirits and of all flesh, who hast destroyed death, and trodden 
down Satan, and hast given life to the world: grant, 0 Lord, to the soul of Thy 
servant —— departed this life, to rest in pleasant, happy, and peaceful places ; from 
whence pain and grief and sighing do flee away. Forgive, O blessed Lord, Thou 
lover of mankind, forgive the sins he hath committed by thought, word, and deed ; 
for there is not a man that liveth and sinneth not: Thou only art without sin, 
Thy righteousness is everlasting righteousness, and Thy word is truth, 

Exclamation. For Thou, O Christ, our God, art the resurrection and the life, 
and the repose of Thy departed servant , and to Thee we offer up our praise 
together with Thine everlasting Father, and Thy most holy, blessed, and life- 
giving Spirit now and for ever, even unto ages of ages. 

Amen, 
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Deacon. Wisdom. 
Choir. O Thou who art purer than the cherubim, &c. 


Then the Priest says this dismission : 


Christ, our true God, who rose from the dead, through the prayers of His most 
pure Mother, of our faithful and inspired fathers, and of all His saints, will cause 
the soul of this His servant departed from us to dwell in holy habitations, 
and to be numbered with the righteous, and will have mercy upon us, for He is 
good and the lover of mankind. 


The foregoing (after other prayers) is repeated both after Vespers 
and Mattins (Lauds) when they are said for the dead, and’after the 
Mass on the day of the funeral and after each commemorative Mass 
sung subsequently. Private Masses may be said as often as desired, 
especially on the third, ninth, and fortieth days, and on the anniver- 
saries of birth and decease, and these may be continued for centuries, 
precisely as in the Latin Church. 

At these memorial masses for the dead, black vestments are 
worn. 

The actual Burial Service—after what we have here given has been 
performed in the house—is as follows : 


The corpse having been brought to the church the 91st and part of 119th Psalm 
are said, and ‘ Again and again let us pray unto the Lord in peace,’ with the 


prayer ‘O God of all spirits’ before given. Then another part of the 119th 
Psalm, with ‘ Have mercy upon Thy servant’ added at the end of each verse, and 
the prayer once more. Then the conclusion of the Psalm, with Allelujah after 
each verse. 

Then follows a series of very short hymns, after each of which is said: ‘ Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord. O teach me Thy judgments.’ The last hymn is as follows: 


18 Dr. Antonios Paraschis has kindly written to me as follows: ‘The Memorial 
Service for the repose of the souls of the dead is performed in two ways: 

‘ The first and most proper way is to celebrate the Divine Liturgy [i.e. Mass]. By 
so doing we make an offering of atonement for the souls of the dead. The second 
way is without the Divine Liturgy, and is only prayer and supplication for the dead. 
In the first way, when celebrating the Divine Liturgy the Christian names of the 
deceased are mentioned in the Prothesis, publicly in the Great Entrance and in the 
Diptychs, while the choir is singing the Afegalynarion (‘Hymns to Our Lady’). 
At the end of the Divine Liturgy the priests, deacons, and bishop, if one be 
present, stand round a table placed in the centre of the church bearing lighted 
candles and a mourning tray, containing corn and currants, which is called Colira. 
The bishop or head priest begins with the usual benediction: “ Blessed be our God, 
&c.” Then follow the 119th Psalm and the Troparion of the Burial Service (Dr. 
King, p. 344). Next comes the Contakion of St. John Damascene: “ What pleasure 
of life is unmixed with sorrow?” &c. 

‘Afterwards is said three times, “Thrice Holy, O most Holy Trinity and the 
Our Father,” and the rest as said beside the body immediately after death. Then the 
bishop or head priest says three times: “ May thy memory endure for ever, O our 
brother, who art worthy to be blessed, and to be had in remembrance.” In conclusion 
the choir thrice repeats the same, adding the words: “ Through the prayers of our 
holy fathers, O Lord Jesu Christ our God have mercy on us.” 

‘This second mode (similar to the first except, as before said, that the Divine 
Liturgy is not celebrated) is also said at the end of Vespers and of Mattins for the 
dead, or at the grave.’ 
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O God, give rest unto Thy servant, and place him in Paradise: where the 
choirs of Thy saints and great men shine forth as the stars, give rest to Thy 
departed servant and forgive him all his sins. 

Glory be to, &e. 

Let us praise the threefold light of the same Godhead, crying out: Holy art 
Thou, O Father eternal, and Thy co-eternal Son, and Thy Divine Spirit ! illuminate 
us who worship Thee with faith and redeem us from everlasting fire. 

Both now, &c. 

Hail! O chaste Virgin, thou who for the salvation of us all didst bring forth 
God in the flesh ; by thee mankind found salvation: Grant, O chaste and glorious 
Mother of God, that by thee we may be restored to Paradise. 

Allelujah (thrice). 

The prayer ‘O God of all spirits’ a third time repeated. 

(In some places the whole of the 119th Psalm is sung, sometimes only one 
part.) 

Then comes the 5ist Psalm, after which a long series of hymns, called ‘the 
Canon,’ follow, which are sung in some places and omitted in others, It contains an 
invocation to the Blessed Virgin in each hymn. 

The prayer ‘O God of all spirits’ is also said once more, with the following 
Contakion : 

Give rest, O Christ, to this Thy servant with Thy saints, where sorrow and 
pain and sighing are no more; but where everlasting life abounds. 

To this succeed three more hymns, the last paragraph of which addresses the 


Blessed Virgin as follows : 

O thou who art the holy tabernacle, the ark and table of the law of grace, 
© pure Virgin, thee do we acknowledge; for by thee remission of sins was given 
to those who are justified by the blood of Him who was incarnate in thy 
womb. 


Then the prayer O God of all spirits, &c. is again said, and this is followed by 
the long Troparion of St. John Damascene, depicting the sorrows of life and death. 
Then the beatitudes are recited with short appropriate prayers, after which the 
Epistle from Thessalonians iv. 13-18, and the Gospel from John v. 24,31 are read, 
followed again by the prayer O God of all spirits, Xe. 

Next follows the ceremony of the last kiss, given to the corpse or to the coffin, 
and a long series of passages called Stichera are recited, ending with the words : 

O Parent of God, we beseech thee intercede with thy Divine Son that he who 
is departed hence may enjoy repose with the souls of the just. O unblemished 
Virgin, grant him to enjoy the eternal inheritance of heaven in the courts where 
the righteous dwell. 

Glory be to the Father, &c. 

Then follows a recitation of words spoken as it were by the deceased, ending 
thus: Therefore let me entreat and beseech you all, pray earnestly unto Christ 
our God that I may not be tormented with the wicked according to my sins, but 
be received into the light of life. 

The service finishes as follows : 

Through the prayers of Thy mother, O Christ, and of Thy fore-runner, of the 
prophets, of the apostles, of the pontiffs, of the blessed, of the just, and of all Thy 
saints, give repose to this Thy servant deceased. 

Thrice holy, O most holy Trinity. 

Our Father, &c. 

O our Saviour, let the soul of Thy servant rest with the spirits of just men made 
perfect, &c. 

O God of all spirits, &c. 

Glory be to the Father, &c. 
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Dismission. 
Christ, our true God, who rose from the dead. 
Then the Priest says three times : 


May thy memory endure for ever, O our brother, Xe. 


The following absolution is then given: 


The Lord Jesus Christ our God, who gave His divine commandment to His 
disciples and apostles to retain and remit the sins of those who fall: from whom 
also I have received power to do the same, pardon thee, my spiritual child, what- 
soever sins voluntarily or involuntarily thou hast committed in this present life, 
now and for ever even unto ages of ages. Amen. 


The corpse is then carried to the grave, the Priests going before singing ; 
Thrice holy, O most holy Trinity, our Father, &c. 


When the body is laid in the grave the Priest, taking up some earth in a shovel, 
casts it on the coffin in the form of a cross, saying: The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof, the round world and they that dwell therein. He then pours 
some oil from a lamp, or scatters some incense from the censer upon it, and the 
grave is covered in, the Priest saying: O our Saviour, let the soul of Thy servant 
rest with the spirits of just men made perfect, and grant him that blessed life 
which is with Thee, O Thou lover of mankind. O Lord, let the soul of Thy servant 
find peace in Thy peace, where all Thy saints repose ; for Thou alone art the lover 
of mankind, Christ our true God who rose from the dead. 


The foregoing brief representation of the Greek ritual for the 
dead clearly shows the agreement between East and West as to the 
following points: (1) The dead are helped by the prayers of sur- 


vivors ; (2) They are, above all, so helped by the eucharistic sacrifice 
offered up for them; (3) It is the duty of all Christians to pray 
earnestly for the dead ; (4) It is a praiseworthy act on the part of 
the laity to cause sacrifice to be offered for the dead ; (5) It is the 
duty of the clergy not only to offer sacrifice (say private masses) for 
the dead, but also to recite the liturgical offices of the Church for the 
repose of the soul of individuals and of the souls of all the faithful 
departed ; (6) No one will dispute that the Roman Church inculcates 
great devotion to the Blessed Virgin and the surpassing efficacy 
of her prayers for the living and the dead. But it is impossible to 
peruse the Greek Burial Service without being struck with the earnest- 
ness and devotion wherewith she is invoked for the repose of the 
soul of the deceased person prayed for. Therefore in this respect 
also East and West are at one, though if there is a defect in the 
Roman ritual it would seem to be the entire absence from it of all 
petitions to the Mother of God. 

In all the six foregoing points, the established Church of England 
has, it is impossible to deny,” entirely broken away from what was 

1® To deny this (on the strength of recent unauthorised phases of ritualism and 
sporadic acts of private adventure) would be to do a great injustice to the Church of 
England. Its bishops and clergy taught and practised (and still do so) what they 
deemed to be right and the true doctrine of their Church. To charge them with 


having for three hundred years persistently refrained from declaring what in their 
hearts they deemed to be truthsof the highest spiritual value, and from performing most 
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previously done and taught universally. Its Burial Service, the 
beauty of which we have no desire to contest, is a service well suited, 
no doubt, for what was its obvious end. Its purpose, however, most 
certainly was and is fundamentally different from that of the 
Catholic Burial Service. 

In conclusion, we submit to the good sense of our readers (in 
this matter which requires no technical knowledge) whether the 
facts here brought forward do, or do not, clearly show that there 
was a breach of continuity—a rupture of previously existing relations 
—at the, so-called, ‘ reformation.’ 


St. GEORGE MIvaRT. 


important religious duties (as they must have done“had they not entirely repudiated 
the teaching of the whole Church, East and West), would be to lay to their charge an 
amount of wickedness so appalling as to be entirely incredible. 
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THE 
VERDICT ON THE BARRACK SCHOOLS 


Mucu public attention has recently been drawn to Poor-law children, 
and it is well that it should be so. 

A departmental committee has recently reported on the subject, 
and a great deal has been said both for and against that report. 
Objectors have asserted that the committee was composed of persons 
who brought to the subject preconceived opinions. It is true that 
four out of the eight of those who had seats on the Departmental 
Committee of Inquiry were experts on Poor-law matters, but although 
experts they were not agreed; while the other four were unfamiliar 
with pauper schools. Angry guardians have declared that the report 
is not in accordance with the evidence ; they do so on the assumption 
that it is merely the duty of an inquiry committee to listen to all, 
and to write an epitome of what has been said. The more judicial 
course is to weigh evidence, to study character and personality, to con- 
sider the value of the testimony of each witness, and to endeavour to 
decide how far such evidence has been influenced by circumstances 
of training, interest, environment, or experience. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that the members of the com- 
mittee made personal inspections, both of the Poor-law institutions 
and of kindred organisations, and thus saw and heard things impos- 
sible for witnesses to reveal. Witnesses with even the purest inten- 
tion hesitate to criticise fellow-officers’ work, or to expose faults in 
a system on which their livelihood depends. Examples are not 
wanting of the dismissal of those who have dared to do so. 

But if the Departmental Committee Report has been strongly 
condemned by some persons, it has been highly commended by 
others. One ‘ North-Country Guardian’ writes to the Times: 


The committee’s far-seeing suggestions and grip of the situation must strike 
those of us who have been struggling for years with just the evils they see in the 
present administration. I do not know how anyone who has had experience of 
‘barrack schools’ can think the report sensational or exaggerated; to me it reads 
like words of truth and soberness. 
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Miss Louisa Twining, a veteran in children’s service, writes : 
> > 


It is a new charter for the emancipation and advancement in life of those who 
are now trained in the pauper schools. I hail it as a masterly exposition of 
reforms sorely needed, and am deeply grateful for the arduous labour bestowed by 
the witnesses, and in far larger measure by the committee to which we owe it. 

In any case, rightly or wrongly, the committee were unanimous 
in condemning barrack schools. It condemned them because it was 
shown that among children aggregated in large numbers the standard 
of health was lower than among those living under ordinary condi- 
tions. In proof of this it may be mentioned (1) that out of 
16,441 children in metropolitan schools, no fewer than 1,330, or 8 per 
cent., were unable to attend the examination on account of illness ; 
(2) that at Sutton Schools it was found on one of our visits that 38 
per cent. of the children were in one form or another under medical 
treatment ; (3) that, according to published statements, there have 
been quite lately serious outbreaks of ophthalmia in several of the 
large schools ; and (4) that in Leavesden, which is certainly one of 
the best managed of these institutions, the medical officer’s figures 
showed the number of sick children isolated from the healthy to be 
no less than 115 out of a total of 672. 

The committee condemned barrack schools because much weighty 
testimony, including that of inspectors and medical officers, showed 


that they tended to make the children ‘dull, sullen, and mechanical,’ 
depriving them thus both of the joy of childhood and of subsequent 
strength in manhood. What child can be childlike who lives by 


rules ; who obeys, not for love’s sake, but for necessity’s sake ; who has 
no room for choice or for adventure, no basis of experience for imagi- 
nation ? 

Barrack schools, therefore, stand condemned, not only by the 
Departmental Committee, but by the spirit of the time which con- 
siders child nature, and knows that the joyousness of freedom is as 
necessary for growth in power and love as is the discipline of control. 

But how are things to be changed? That is really the question. 

Every nation excepting England has abolished its barrack 
schools, Sir William Windeyer declaring that in New South Wales 
they keep one which cost 100,000/. as an interesting monument 
of the stupidity of its founders. 

It is useless trying to perfect the system, or to strengthen the 
administration. Paradoxical as it sounds, everybody who loves child- 
hood and understands one little child will recognise the truth of 
Miss Brodie-Hall’s statement that the more flawlessly a barrack school 
is managed, the worse it is for the child. The very perfection of 
organisation which makes it possible to offer the visitor the pretty 
picture of 700 or 1,000 children, all clean, all in order, all respectful, 
all disciplined, is fatal to the child’s freedom. It has robbed him of 
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that possibility of choice which lies at the root of self-respect, and is 
necessary to the development of character. 

It is useless also to contin ue to abuse the guardians and managers, 
many of whom (and I speak as one of them with a nineteen years’ 
experience) have given generously of their time, strength, and thought 
in the endeavour to do their duty by the children. In many cases 
they have found, not founded the schools, and during the inquiry it 
was noticeable how many witnesses were ready to place the figure of 
their ideal school lower than the number with which they had had 
actual experience. 

Thus Mr. Wainwright, the kindly and respected chairman of the 
Anerley District Schools, which contain 847 children, thought that 
a school of 500 or 600 should be the outside number, and even then 
that it should be divided into sections. Dr. Littlejohn, whose duty 
has been to supervise something like 1,000 young ones, does not 
think ‘ that any school should have more than 500 children at the 
outside, or if you could make them schools of 250 it would be better.’ 
Miss Baker, who had dealt with 486 children, put 300 as her maxi- 
mum. Mr. Brown, a manager of a school of 700, would be sorry 
to see more than 200 or 300 under any circumstances; and Mr. 
Harston, whose twenty-seven cottage homes contain either twenty-six 
or forty, would like to see the number limited to twelve. 

It is useless also urging guardians to classify the children so as 
to minimise such of the evils as are consequent on the mingling of 


all sorts together. Putting it roughly, there are thirteen classes of 
children. 


1. The children with ophthalmia. 
2. The children with ringworm. 
3. The scrofulous children. 

4. The mentally afflicted children. 


The deaf, dumb, and blind. 

. The crippled children. 

. The ‘ins and outs.’ 

The occasional occupants. 
‘9. The orphan and deserted children. 
10. The children of respectable widows. 
11. The boys who need trade training. 
12. The girls who need technical training. 
13. The morally depraved class. 

Hitherto, with a few exceptions, all these thirteen classes of 
children have been treated alike. The big establishment is there, 
the child becomes chargeable, the guardians are satisfied with the 
aggregated system of education, so to the school each child is sent— 
the quiet, home-protected widow’s darling to mix with the sturdy 
little rebel of the streets; the crippled boy to stand in corners and 
watch the work or rough romping in which he cannot share; the 
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mentally feeble to develop or deteriorate among the normally minded ; 
the morally depraved to do his worst amid the innocent ; the nervous 
child to suffer all the pains of a crowd ; the hard girl to be left un- 
softened by affection; the loving lad to be steeled into indifference ; 
while the dreariness of the position of the child afflicted with 
ophthalmia or ringworm has to be seen in order to be realised. 

All this should not be so, and yet the guardians are, to a large 
extent, helpless, for what can they do? Already each child in the 
school costs 29/1. 5s. 6d. per annum, already 1,207,398/. has been 
sunk in the buildings, and for 517,737. the ratepayers still continue 
to pay interest. If any Board of Guardians decided to adequately 
classify its children, what would the ratepayers say if it com- 
menced to build, hire, or otherwise organise thirteen different 
establishments, each provided with suitable heads, doctors, skilled 
trade teachers, or other experts? The expense would be the first 
barrier, but the second would be the impracticability of the scheme, 
for no one Board would have enough children of various classes to 
make it advisable to maintain so many different kinds of schools, 
and probably few Boards would have the time, skill, or knowledge to 
organise or superintend them. 

It is useless, therefore, to continue to abuse the guardians for not 
reforming the system. They cannot do it. Even if they were dis- 
satisfied with their present methods, even if they were willing to 
surrender the rights which they consider their past work has con- 
ferred on them, even if they were enlightened and progressive 
educationalists eager for reform, they could not do it. It must be 
done for them. On this point the Departmental Committee were 
practically unanimous. Their report said: 

The evidence laid before us upon this subject convinces us that no radical im- 
provement in the management of the Poor-law children of the metropolis will 
ever be carried out uniformly and consistently under the present system, however 
excellent the personnel of the Boards of Guardians may be. We have arrived at 
the conclusion that the first step towards improvement is the securing of unity 
and strength in the authority charged with the control of the schools. We there- 
fore recommend the appointment of a central authority for the metropolis. 


It is this suggestion which has so angered the guardians, all the 
more, perhaps, because among those who support it are two of the 
most experienced and trusted inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, Dr. Bridges and Mr. Holgate, who have known these schools 
for the last twenty-five years, and who noted with generous praise 
the improvements made in them. Mr. Holgate considers that 


theexisting Boards are in too many cases not suitably selected for the best interests 
of the schools, and he does not see how any improvement can be effected unless 
some change is made in taking them from Boards of Guardians, 


Mr. Chaplin, in the debate in the House of Commons, amid much 
that was complimentary to the Departmental Committee, twitted it 
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because it had recommended a Central Board and had omitted to 
mention how it wasto be constituted. There are several ways by which 
such a Board could be called into being. It might be a committee of the 
London County Council, composed on the same lines as the Technical 
Education Board, liberty being accorded to co-opt experts, and care 
taken that many of these should be women. It might be a Board 
composed of representatives of the Guardians, the London County 
Council, the London School Board, and the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, with the addition of either nominated or co-opted women 
and experts. It might be a committee of the London School 
Board (which would have to be enlarged for the purpose) ; or the 
committee might be chosen from the whole of the London School 
Board and then be enlarged by nomination or co-option. These 
are various methods of constituting a Central Metropolitan Board, 
but without pausing to discuss their respective merits, we will 
imagine such a Board in existence and in possession of all the 
buildings, equipments, appliances, and staff now under the control 
of twenty-nine different authorities. To this Board would be given, 
as the Departmental Committee recommends, ‘ the absolute care of 
the children as long as they remain chargeable to the State.’ 

There can be little doubt that the first effort of such a body 
would be to get rid of some of the largest of the schools—a matter that 
need not be counted as insurmountably difficult, inasmuch as the 
Asylums Board is ever demanding more room, and these palatial 
institutions, fully equipped as they are with appliances for monster 
laundry, serving, and cooking operations, could be suitably adapted 
for lunatic asylums, imbecile refuges, or able-bodied workhouses. 
For one or other of these purposes the large schools at Sutton, 
Banstead (girls), Hanwell, Ashford, and Leavesden might be disposed 
of; while for the value of their sites, situated in what have become 
populous neighbourhoods, thie institutions at Anerley, Norwood, 
Forest Gate, and Holloway might be remuneratively sold. The 
Central Board would then be left with twelve institutions, the largest, 
Leytonstone, housing 556 children; the smallest, Herne Bay, with 
accommodation for 166. These could be adapted to meet the needs 
of the many different classes of children. One establishment could 
be used as a trade school for boys of fourteen, where they could be 
trained thoroughly, scientifically, and on such lines as to ensure 
their becoming skilled workmen. 

A second school—ay! and I am afraid, for some time to come, 4 
third too—would be wanted for ophthalmic hospitals, while a fourth 
could be used as a school for all those who, suffering from ring- 
worm, yet require education. 

Another school, say Hornchurch, which consists of a group of cot- 
tages each containing thirty children, could be used as a trade training 
school for girls, where they would be taught washing, dressmaking, 
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book-keeping, type-writing, the use of the sewing machine, and what 
is necessary for domestic service, or for such other occupation as 
their characters and capabilities seem specially to point out for them. 

Into a few of these cottages might. be drafted the blind, deaf and 
dumb, and crippled, who must to a certain extent be grouped together 
in order to secure for them the training which is essential if they are 
ever to become independent or to feel of any use in the world. This 
isolation could be brightened if some babies were sent to share the 
homes, and the elder girls, in getting their domestic training among 
these afflicted ones, would gain, perhaps unconsciously, the still more 
valuable training of sympathy, tact, and patience. 

The remaining schools could be used for the casual occupant 
and the ‘ins and outs,’ but if the recommendations of the Poor-law 
Schools Committee were carried out, the class ‘ins and outs’ would 
be much reduced, as the Central Authority would be empowered to 
retain and exercise control over ‘ neglected children who have been 
maintained at the cost of the rates.’ 


So far, then, we have seen how the central authority would 
dispose of some of its buildings and utilise others, but we have not 
yet planned how to provide for the many thousands of children who 
would be displaced from these large schools. There are now four ways, 
and as the idea gained ground that these children should be reared in 
segregated homes, and not in monster institutions, other methods 
would present themselves, and would be accepted by the public and 
the Central Board in proportion as they approached to the ideal of 
children living at home and being absorbed into the general popula- 
tion. The four methods are: (a) boarding-out ; (b) certified homes ; 
(c) emigration ; (d) scattered homes. 

The advantages of boarding-out are so well known that I feel almost 
apologetic for mentioning them. They can be briefly summarised 
as affecting (1) the children; (2) the villagers; (3) the ratepayers. 

For a child to live in a workman’s cottage, under the charge of 
a philanthropic committee, means a home during childhood’s years, 
a place in some one’s heart, a friend in a higher class of society, neigh- 
bours and playfellows among the respectable industrial classes, and 
the loss of the badge of connection with pauperism. 

For the villagers to have the care of these children, means a small 
but regular weekly payment, the company of the child, and the 
added interest which comes from the frequent visits of the super- 
intending lady, who with deeper understanding and higher culture 
takes her share in the care of the child. 

For the ratepayers it is cheaper to spend 13/. a year than 291., and 
more satisfactory to know that not only is the work better done at the 
time, but that all capital charges are rendered unnecessary, and that 
the child will, unless under exceptional circumstances, be so absorbed 
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into the industrial population as not again to become dependent on 
the rates. 

It has been said that it would not be possible to find sufficient foster- 
parents willing to take a much larger number of children than are 
now boarded-out. The statement is a reflection on English villages 
not, I think, justified by experience. The committee of the Country 
Holidays Fund had this year, at one time, 15,000 children spending 
their fortnight’s holiday in villages within one hundred miles of 
London. The cottagers might not always have been willing to take 
permanent children, but the villages used by the fund form but a 
proportion of those in which equally good cottages might be found. 
Scotland boards out 84 per cent. of its State-supported children. In 
Switzerland 74°2 per cent. dwell in the homes of working people. In 
Germany, since 1878, the boarding-out of State-supported children 
has become compulsory. Belgium treats its barrack schools only as 
depots before boarding-out. France, Italy, Holland, Massachusetts, 
South Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, and Canada 
rear their children in a similar way, and yet from London only 5 
per cent. are boarded-out, and in all England less than 2 per cent. 
Almost all other nations trust the people with the State-supported 
children. It would surely be an insult to our peasantry to declare 
them to be unworthy of a similar confidence. Unwilling, they are 
not. 

I would not have it thought that I am advocating universal 
‘ boarding-out, because my knowledge of the London poor has taught 
me that to send some children into a village would be neither 
good for them nor for the village. To rear normal children there can 
be but little doubt that boarding-out is the best system ; but besides 
the physically disabled there are difficult children, children with 
crooked tempers, unlovable ways, ill-balanced natures, eager un- 
restrained mortals with tendencies towards evil. There are also 
ultra-sensitive children with nerves which are the legacy of drink, 
stubborn, wilful children whose instinct is to refuse love. Many of 
these cannot be boarded-out, but must be dealt with by other and 
varied ways. 

The advantages of boarding-out may, however, be readily con- 
ceded, and yet the relation between its extension and the Central 
Board may not be readily observed. The chief reason, beyond the fond 
preference for their own institutions, why Boards of Guardians do not 
board-out is the uncertainty as to where to send the child, or with 
whom they are to deal. The mode of procedure is as follows: If 
there is an eligible child the guardians’ clerk writes round to the 
various boarding-out committees, who in the course of time reply. 
One has no foster-parent ready, another is away from home, a third 
can only take a boy, a fourth declines unless the child is of a given 
age, well-favoured, or absolutely healthy, a fifth has another obstacle, 
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and so the correspondence drags on until the clerk finds it simpler, 
and is therefore apt to consider it probably more satisfactory, to send 
the orphan child to the large school. 

The same difficulties are felt with regard to Certified Homes. It 
is within the powers now of the Guardians to send the children to 
these small schools, paying 5s. to 7s. per week for each child; but 
how is it possible for every Board to keep in touch with the changes 
in the management which make a school suitable at one time fora 
troublesome child and useless at another? They cannot write round 
to all the 211 institutions to ascertain where there are vacancies. 
This is too much to expect from a Board already over-weighted, as 
each one is, with a casual ward, an infirmary, and an able-bodied 
house ; thus a child whose whole character and future might be 
changed by wise individual attention is perforce condemned to the 
mechanical discipline of a monster school. 

But a central authority, with the children only as its care, could 
easily remain in touch with the certified schools; and as it would 
necessarily have their inspection in its hands, it could use such 
influence as might be necessary to induce them to become more elastic, 
in order to meet the requirements of a changing class. 

In Canada there is not only almost boundless room for the children, 
but they are wanted and needed. Mr. 8. Smith, M.P., says: 


We find no difficulty whatever, when the children are properly trained before 
they come out, in placing out any number. 


Dr. Barnardo, Mr. Wallace, the Hon. Mrs. Joyce, all testify that 
homes are ready for the children, and hearts waiting to receive them. 
The reason of this is explained by Mr. Smith, who says: 


A great many Canadian farmers have no children in their own homes; they 
marry early, the children grow .up, they settle in life early, they go away from 
home. You very often find a couple living alone, their children having left them, 
and they feel very dull, not having anyone in the house, and they are very glad to 
have children for company. 


Major Gretton, whose long experience both in East London and 
in Canada has given him special opportunities for a right judgment, 
has the strongest belief in the emigration of children. 

It is not as if Canada were not ourown. To banish our forlorn 
ones ever seems to be an un-Christlike action, but Canada is part of 
Great Britain, and with its miles of virgin soil, its clear skies, its hope- 
stimulating air, its honest, simple-living population, it is specially 
fitted to be the nursery of our redundant childhood. All the more 
so as the country cries out for them, and will repay their labour as 
they grow fit to give it. 

So fully has the Sheffield system of scattered homes been described, 
that there is no need to discuss it in detail. But I would say that it 
seems specially fitted for adoption in London suburbs, where there 
are hundreds—indeed, I should be within the mark if I said thousands 
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—of ladies willing and capable of being the managers of little groups 
of children if placed under a matron in their immediate vicinity. 
The teaching part of the education could be provided as at Sheffield, 
by the nearest elementary school, and the children would join in the 
games, interests, pleasures, and religious life of the neighbourhood. 
It would not, however, be well that this scattered-home system should 
be the only one adopted. It does not provide family life, nor a sub- 
sequent home for the child, but for those children who cannot be 
boarded-out or emigrated it would be very useful ; and it may be con- 
sidered as an extension of small certified schools. 

Under a metropolitan central authority the history of a Poor- 
law child would then be as follows. On applying, the Guardians 
would send it to a small receiving home, in close proximity to the 
workhouse. Here it would come under the care of a ‘Children’s 
Committee,’ composed partly of guardians, partly of persons whose 
interests were educational. After inquiries had been made into the 
circumstances which had brought it on the rates, or the probable 
length of its dependence on them, it would be drafted to one of the 
receiving homes of the Central Metropolitan Authority, and sent, 
after a sufficient quarantine, wherever it seemed best. 

If he or she is boarded-out, it will be with the hope of returning 
to one of the trade training schools. 

If she is feeble-minded, she will go to one of the small homes 
specially provided, to be under skilled medical care. 

If he is an ‘in and out’ he will be counted as a ward of the State, 
and, by legislative sanction, rigorously kept from his unworthy 
parents—anyhow, until they show signs of their ability and intention 
of keeping him as a human being, and not worse than a dog. 

If she is a casual occupant, and has become dependent only be- 
cause ‘ father has hada bad accident,’ or because her mother is broken in 
health, she will either be boarded-out as a visitor, not as a permanent 
member of the family, or go to one of the scattered homes or smaller 
schools for the four, five, six months during which she is likely to be 
chargeable. 

If he is a bad boy he will go to a discipline school, there to learn 
the lesson of the world that laws must be obeyed or pain will 
follow ; but if he is only a rebellious lad, with a sound nature, but no 
scope for his wild spirits, he can be drafted on to a ship, and later 
help to serve his country. 

If she is a small, undergrown, nervous girl, she can be sent to 
school by the sea, and emerge fit to earn her bread ; but if she is big, 
strong, and quite untrained, the trade training school can receive her 
and prepare her for her life’s work. 

In many different ways the many different children will be dealt 
with, the principle being maintained that all ways are good in so far 
as they conform towards family life; for ‘family life and affection 
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is the foundation of all social welfare and morality,’ and to obtain it 
for the homeless is the duty of the State. 


The question arises, If and when this Metropolitan Central Board 
is instituted, under which State department should it be placed? A 
good deal has been said about a special department for Poor-law 
children, under the Local Government Board, but this does not 
appeal to many of us as wise on several grounds. 

(1) Because it would keep the children in touch with pauper 
officials and their ideas, which are rightly and necessarily for the 
most part those of repression and not development. 

(2) Because it would make the children a class apart, a pauper 
class under special regulations and restrictions, dissociated, therefore, 
from other children and less likely to be absorbed into the general 
population. 

(3) Because the Local Government Board, not being in touch 
with the development of educational methods, would not bring to. 
bear the best methods on those most in need of them. 

(4) Lastly, because the Local Government Board has hitherto 
failed to do well by the children. 

This is a grave charge, but it can be abundantly substantiated. 

For nineteen years the Local Government Board has allowed the 
Guardians to break the law of the land in working children of all 
ages, regardless of their educational standard, as half-timers. In 
some schools they began to labour as young as eight or nine, and 
it is to be noted, not at work which was instructive and educational, 
but which their own inspectors respectively denounced as ‘ drudgery ’ 
for the girls, and ‘ very unsatisfactory’ for the boys. 


For thirty-eight years it has been known that when large numbers 
of children were aggregated a lower vitality prevailed, and that oph- 
thalmia was rarely absent. In 1870 Mr. Nettleship reported that... 
nearly 80 per cent. of the children in Hanwell had been afflicted by 
ophthalmia. In 1888 Dr. Bridges reported that in thirteen years: 
there had been 2,649 cases, only 539 being imported from outside. 
In 1890, out of 993 children in the schools, 576 were on the sick-list, 
344 from ophthalmia. The ophthalmic history of other schools has: 
been almost as tragic as that of Hanwell, but although the Local 
Government Board knew these facts from its own inspectors, it has 
continued to allow schools to be enlarged, and even as late as 
October of this year has granted permission to add to the buildings 
which fit the development rather than the abandonment of one of 
these unwieldy institutions. 


The problem of the ‘in and out’ child is no new problem. In 
1889 Dr. Bridges computed that 63°64 per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion of these schools were admitted and discharged during each year ; 
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while Mr. Lockwood, the Local Government inspector, prepared a 
table which showed 

particulars of eleven families representing the more prominent ‘ins and outs’ for 
Marylebone Workhouse. ... One family of three children, between the 3rd of 
October 1893 and the 19th of November 1894, were in and out of the workhouse, 
admitted and discharged, sixty-two times.... Another family of four were in and 
out forty-three times in that period, and another has been in and out of the work- 
house bet ween the 25th of July and the 21st of November 1894 sixteen times ; 


but the Local Government has not yet adequately dealt with the 
matter. 


In 1844 the Act permitting the foundation of district schools was 
passed in order to remove the children from the contaminating in- 
fluences of the workhouse ; but in London, according to the evi- 
dence of the Local Government Board inspector, there are some 2,000 
children in the workhouses, for the most part in daily contact with 
the adult paupers and deprived of any adequate education. It is 
difficult to discover any steps which the Local Government Board 
has taken to remedy this deplorable condition of things. 


The Canadian farmers are eager to adopt poor children, but such 
are the arrangements which the Local Government Board has made 
for the pauper children that the street waifs of Liverpool are preferred 
‘to the State-supported children. The philanthropic societies demand 
for their children a regulated and rising rate of wages. The Local 


Government Board demands none. The philanthropic societies require 
of the farmers who take these children that they give them a certain 

«specified amount of education. The Local Government Board makes 
nosuch requirement. Over and above these stipulations Dr. Barnardo 
finds it necessary to inspect three or four times a year the children 
the places out, and to provide for them receiving homes to which 
they can be sent in case of a change in the family’s circumstances. 
The Local Government Board makes no such inspection and provides 
no such receiving homes. ‘ As a matter of fact,’ said Mr. Knollys, the 
chief official of the Local Government Board, ‘ the emigration officers 
are supposed to make an annual report, but we do not receive more 
than one report on each child.’ Poor babe! sent out alone at six 
or eight or ten to a strange land, looked after once by its fond foster- 
parent, the State, and once only. Is it to be wondered at that the 
children have been found in doss-houses in Montreal, and that Canada 
not unnaturally objects to be the dumping-ground of what England’s 
carelessness justifies it in considering rubbish ? 


Feeble-minded children are not a newdiscovery. They have ever 
existed as the product of drink, vice, and semi-starvation. In October 
1894 the Local Government Board caused their medical officers to 
make an inquiry into the number who were in the provincial work- 
houses and infirmaries, and to state what proportion were, in their 
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opinion, likely to be benefited by special treatment. The figures 
returned were 485, of whom it was said 178 could be aided by suitable 
training. But the Local Government Board has done nothing for 
these children. Although they are not eligible for the imbecile 
asylums, they can, under sympathetic care, be made happy, if not 
very useful, members of the community. 


When I consider the courtesy of the President and of the Local 
Government Board officials with whom I have the privilege of 
acquaintance, when I remember the colossal dimensions of their labours 
(the medical inspector being supposed to be responsible for 74,000 
beds), I feel regret at having to bring so heavy an indictment against 
the Local Government Board ; but the truth is best known, and what 
it all amounts to is that children, with their tender natures, their deli- 
cate balance between good and evil, their insistent demands for 
individual treatment, are not an appropriate item in the immense 
organisation which has to do with drains, vagrants, asylums, guardian 
boards and workhouses, election orders, sanitary authorities, dangerous 
trades, and workshop inspection. 


The atmosphere of thought which is engendered by the considera- 
tion of these matters is not the best through which to see a little 
child’s interests, nor in which to unravel the intricacies of educational 
principles and practices. Children are best dealt with by experts, 
and by a department which has only to do with education. In this 
relation it is noteworthy that Sir Godfrey Lushington, as chair- 
man of a Departmental Committee of Inquiry into Industrial and 
Reformatory Schools, has recommended that they all be transferred 
from the Home Office to the Education Department. The argu- 
ments that he uses apply with equal, if not greater, force to Poor-law 
children. He contends that the object of such schools is ‘to restore 
the children to society, and that they should, as far as possible, be 
prevented from feeling themselves to be a class apart ;’ and he asserts 
that ‘the general training of these children, as distinguished from 
schoolroom instruction, is the work of education in its broadest sense ;’ 
and that ‘the Home Office has nothing to do with education’ (which, 
indeed, is equally true of the Local Government Board), ‘whilst the 
Education Department has its entire interest in the problem of the 
education of the young.’ 

Sir Godfrey holds that an inspector inspecting this class of 
children, and no other, becomes ‘ prone to acquiesce in the standard 
of such general training as he finds to be commonly prevailing in 

. these schools,’ whereas if the children were inspected by different 
inspectors in different parts of the country, who are accustomed to 
inspect the children of the ordinary population, they would ‘ be quick 
to note and correct any tendency to treat the children as a class apart,’ 
F2 
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and the views of the department would be formed from various and 
experienced sources. 

These opinions should carry much weight ; all the more so, because 
they also have been held for many years by so experienced a states- 
man as Lord Norton, and are now maintained by the large body of 
persons who have recently associated themselves under the name of the 
State Children’s Aid Association. With Viscount Peel at its head, 
that association has started to try and obtain for the children of the 
State what, after all, is every human creature’s inalienable right—the 
right to be treated as an individual. 

HENRIETTA O, BARNETT. 





THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR 


A YEAR ago, on the 30th of September, the flying column from 
Andriba led by General Duchesne took Antananarivo, the capital of 
Madagascar. The march from the coast had been painful in the 
extreme, and the loss of life from sickness exceedingly heavy ; indeed, 
it is impossible to estimate it at much less than a third of the whole 
effective force of 24,000 men. 

Fortunately for the invading column the natives made scarcely 
any attempt at defending their country, displaying, throughout the 
five or six months during which the campaign lasted, an absolute 
want of foresight, generalship, and bravery. It is needless to inquire 
into the cause of this utter collapse of a nation which had been 
credited, on somewhat slender grounds, with the possession of several 
of the qualities requisite for independence and self-development. 

My object in the present article is to give a short account of the 
present state of the country and to show how far French influences 
have succeeded in making their way in the first twelve months of 
occupation. 

Immediately on the arrival of General Duchesne a treaty was 
signed by the Malagasy authorities, by which the whole power of the 
country was ceded to the French. The queen remained in her place, 
and the Hova Prime Minister was also allowed to be nominally at the 
head of affairs. Part of this arrangement was found impracticable 
after a short time ; the Prime Minister had enjoyed unlimited power 
for too long a period to accept a subordinate position, and General 
Duchesne was forced to remove him. Accordingly, he was taken to 
a house of his own at a short distance from the capital, where he was 
kept under surveillance for two or three months, but as he was still 
supposed to be plotting he was deported to Algiers, in which country 
he died after a very short exile. 

It seemed at first as if the change of masters in the island was 
to be accomplished without any serious disturbance. The Malagasy 
were evidently cowed by the arrival of the Expeditionary Corps ; 
rumours were spread by the natives themselves of the ferocity of the 
black troops brought by the French, and the proximity of a European 
house was welcomed as a haven of shelter. I myself was begged by 
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many of the natives to keep the English flag flying, as they thought 
that it would protect them from the dreaded blacks, and for some 
while as many as could squeeze into our various houses sought pro- 
tection in the compound. It is needless to say that these fears were 
entirely groundless; the discipline enforced by General Duchesne 
was perfect, and any instance of oppression was rigorously punished. 

In the early part of November (1895), however, this satisfactory 
state of affairs was rudely interrupted. A paltry quarrel between two 
clans about a piece of ground, which each claimed, gradually de- 
veloped into a serious rising. The two parties came to an under- 
standing by agreeing to make an attack upon the Europeans. It 
unfortunately happened that near to the town which was the focus 
of tle insurrection there were living an English missionary with his 
wife and child. Ifany one should have been exempt from unworthy 
treatment it should have been missionaries who for at least twenty- 
five years had unweariedly worked for the good of the people. Want 
of gratitude is unhappily a prevailing feature in the national character 


of the Malagasy, and when Mr. and Mrs. Johnson were barbarously 


murdered in their own house by a band of ruffians, many of whom 
were personally known to them and had received benefits from them, 
the worst trait in that character was manifested. It certainly is not 
too much to say that the Hova alienated the sympathy of the English 
residents in Madagascar thereby, and that many who felt sorry for 
them up to that date ceased to do so any longer. 

The Malagasy of the district in which the murder took place 
after this act of treachery and cruelty felt that they had gone too far 
to hope for exemption from punishment. They promptly proceeded 
to loot Mr. Johnson’s house of everything of the least value, and to 
set fire to it as well as to the church and the hospital. They massed 
together in numbers which would have been formidable had there 
been an intelligent leader and a sufficient supply of weapons. One 
band went further afield, looted and burnt the church and premises 
of Mr. McMahon, another English missionary, who only escaped with 
his life by a timely flight; timely but painful, for a night march of 
twenty or thirty miles with women and children in Madagascar is an 
unenviable experience. 

As soon as General Duchesne was informed of what had been 
happening to the south-west of the capital, he sent a column of 300 
troops under Commandant Ganeval with orders to punish the insur- 
gents and to pacify the district. 

After advancing some distance that number was found to be in- 
sufficient and a reinforcement of 200 more soldiers was sent. The 
resistance on the part of the natives was vigorous, and for a time well 
sustained ; various attacks were made upon the village in which the 
column was quartered, and undoubted bravery was shown, bravery all 
the more unexpected as nothing had given any reason to believe that 
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such a quality existed among the Malagasy. Discipline and Lebel 
rifles, however, were more than a match for all their efforts, and after 
a loss of about 150 men they desisted. 

The district was still disturbed, and the chiefs of the insurrection 
had to be found and the murderers of the Johnsons to be punished. 
By energetic measures most of these ends have,been attained ; a con- 
siderable number of the insurgents have been shot on the spot, 


though several of the leaders are still at large, and quite recently 


some of those implicated in the murder have been tried and executed 
at Antananarivo. 

One distressing feature in the insurrection was the revival of 
idolatry, which was thought to be extinct in Imerina, but which 
evidently has been scotched and not killed. Almost the first move 
on the part of the rebels had been to reinstate a local idol called 
Ravololona, and the performance of certain acts of worship in 
the presence of the idol was considered the mark of a good patriot. 

Naturally under these circumstances the teachers and the more 
prominent Christians in the various churches and chapels were 
objects of dislike and hatred, and in the disaffected district these 
men with their wives and families had to fly for their lives. 

It is useless to shut one’s eyes to facts; a considerable number 
of those who were held in esteem by the missionaries failed to stand 
the test of persecution, and if not guilty of actually worshipping idols 
were actively in league with those who did so. Itis, however, equally 
unreasoning to say that every native was ready to apostatise at a 
moment’s notice and that in all cases Christianity in Madagascar is 
only skin deep. 

After the suppression of this first outbreak, matters remained 
quiet in Imerina for some months; a small garrison was left at 
Arivonimamo, the scene of the murder, and it was hoped that the 
severe punishment which Commandant Ganeval had inflicted upon 
the inhabitants of that part of Imerina would be laid to heart by 
those of the remaining divisions. 

So far nothing had been done towards organising the country. 
General Duchesne invariably disclaimed any intention of taking 
steps which would trespass upon civil functions or hamper his 
successor, saying that his instructions were to take and occupy 
Antananarivo. He had accomplished his task and the gallant General 
had no wish to overstep the limit of the orders given him. So long 
as he remained in Madagascar the pacification of the country was his 
one and only care. 


The next serious event in the island was an outbreak of a 
different character. With the exception of the Hova, few if any of 
the tribes were thought to be opposed to French rule. The country 
outside Imerina had been looked upon as the happy hunting ground 
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of the Hova, whose governors, with scarcely an exception, were 
rapacious and oppressive, having, like the Roman eqwites to make 
three fortunes, one to repay the money spent on buying their office, 
one to keep the late Prime Minister’s Secretaries in good humour, 
and one to live upon when the evil day arrived and they were 
cashiered. Naturally for the other tribes any change must be for the 
better ; the Hova were as much hated as they were feared, and, from 
whatever quarter it might come, release from their rule would be 
welcome. 

The arrival of the French was the long-wished-for moment ; but 
news spreads slowly in Madagascar, and though the Hova power 
came to an end at the beginning of October, it was not realised on 
the coast until the new year. When, however, it was known that the 
French were masters of the country the explosion came. The two 
large tribes of the Betsimisaraka and the Taimoro on the east rose 
against the Hova, and ruthlessly killed them wherever they could 
catch them. 

The principal sufferers were the traders and the teachers, for the 
Governors, who were the chief offenders, were more or less protected 
by their soldiers and by the proximity of the big towns. whereas the 
former were scattered about in outlying villages. The buildings 
used as churches and schools were also burnt, for, as the greater 
part of the teachers came from Imerina, religion and education 
-were associated with the Hova. In one or two instances Europeans 
rwere murdered, but only when they were mixed up with the Hova, 
‘as was the case with Mr. Eng, a Norwegian trader at Vatomandry. 

Having rid themselves of their former masters the tribes on the 
east coast have settled down to a certain extent, though for some 
years it will scarcely be safe for a Hova to live in the country dis- 
tricts. All civilising influences are for a time at an end in that 
part, and the little progress which had been made in some districts 
has been interrupted. It may be also that the spirit of insurrec- 
tion against law and order of all kinds now prevalent in Imerina 
will spread to the coast, and there are already signs that this will 
be the case. By supporting the authority of the Hova governors, 
whom they have appointed, the French have identified themselves, 
in the eyes of the coast tribes, with their former oppressors. 


The rice crop is all important in Madagascar, and its failure 
means almost universal famine. The season from sowing to reaping 
extends from October to May, most of these months being also 
those of the heavy rains, during which it is absolutely necessary to 
look after the growing crop. This period was therefore one of com- 
parative quiet in Imerina, and not unnaturally gave rise once more 
to the belief that the natives accepted the situation. 

In February, M. Laroche, the first Resident-General, arrived at 
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the capital and began to organise the government of the country. 
A new Prime Minister was appointed, in whose name laws might be 
issued, for it had been settled that the administration should be 
indirect, that is to say conducted through the medium of the natives. 
A considerable number of regulations were promulgated, affecting 
the development of the industries of the country, the granting of con- 
eessions, and the education of the natives. Most of these were much 
too elaborate to be useful, and up to the present time nearly all of 
them have remained a dead letter. Some may be useful when the 
insurrection has been quelled, when the country is such as to invite 
capitalists, and when schools have been re-established. 

In March there were again signs of trouble, though at first 
these were faint and perhaps too far off to attract the serious attention 
of the authorities. It was in the northern part of Imerina that the 
disturbance came to a head. At a distance of thirty or thirty-five 
miles from the capital, a man of some influence in his district 
but of bad character, who had been in prison but had escaped, 
formed a band of men and began to pillage the neighbouring 
villages. 

The country in that part is thinly inhabited, and there was no 
one with sufficient power to suppress the band, which then was little 
more than a gang of robbers. Ina short time the natural develop- 
ment took place. By dint of threats a considerable number of people 
were persuaded to join, and before long a body of men amounting to 
two or three hundred had gathered together and had become a serious 
danger to the whole district. 

In a country newly conquered by a foreign nation it is always 
easy to find a popular cry, and on this occasion the common Malagasy 
expression ‘ tsy laitra nymanompo Vazaha,’ or ‘ foreign rule is intoler- 
able,’ was ready to hand. 

A petty disturbance in the beginning, fomented for private pur- 
poses and fostered by an appeal to patriotic feeling, has developed 
into a formidable insurrection. I say formidable, but I do not mean 
to give the idea that the insurrection is formidable from a nailitary 
point of view. The insurgents have not the remotest chance of being 
able to resist even a small body of disciplined troops, much less to 
make head against the considerable force which General Gallieni has 
at his disposal. But from industrial, educational, and religious points 
of view, the rebellion has been a complete success, and however soon 
it may be suppressed, the progress of the country in some parts has 
been thrown back for years, a large tract reduced to desolation, and 
the inhabitants to little better than savages. 

This destruction has been effected in five months, for, beginning 
in May, it has spread over the whole of Avaradrano, Vonizongo, part 
of Imarovatana, and Vakin ’Ankaratoa, four out of the six divisions of 
Imerina. Its advance from district to district could be easily traced, 
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the disaffection spreading like an epidemic, and not appearing simul- 
taneously in different places. 

In every instance the same method was followed. A gang came 
to a village during the night, shouted and fired off two or three guns ; 
then when the people ran out of their houses to hide somewhere they 
were forced to go toa neighbouring village, where the same scene took 
place. Fright played the principal part in the programme. The 
peaceable and well-disposed natives had given up their guns after the 
taking of Antananarivo, the lawless had kept theirs. It was therefore 
only natural that the villagers should submit, and in scarcely any 
instance was resistance attempted. 

To mark the anti-European character of the rising, the churches 
were burnt without distinction, and in some places leper hospitals were 
destroyed, and their unhappy inmates rendered houseless. The 
English and Norwegian missions have suffered the most severely. 

It is impossible to estimate correctly the number of churches and 
chapels that have been burnt, but at the lowest computation it must 
amount to 600. 

Had the insurgents met with any opposition at the first outbreak 
the rebellion might have been easily suppressed. There was no 
organisation, the greater part of the people joined under compulsion, 
and those who had seen the invading column pass knew that they 
were powerless. Matters, however, were not taken seriously by the 
authorities ; a column was now and again sent out, but as the natives 
resumed their ordinary occupations on its approach, or hid themselves 
until it had passed, the effect produced was small. 

It is easy to criticise, but none the less if, in accordance with old 
custom, the heads of the villages had been severally held responsible 
for any damage done, they would certainly have found means to keep 
the people quiet. It is said also that the Resident-General received 
orders from his Government to conciliate the natives, and that he 
understood this in too strict a sense, refusing to punish without such 
evidence as would suffice to convict in a settled and civilised country. 
This may or may not be the case, but the former Prime Minister of 
the country, who certainly knew his people and how to keep them in 
order, did not act in this way. For some years to come conciliation 
will only be considered a sign of weakness. 

Other elements were before long imported into the insurrection. 
The churches had been burnt, the teachers had fled for their lives, 
the schools of course had stopped. As in the West, idol-worship was 
practised, the idol in this case being Ramahavaly, the war-god or 
goddess ; the pillaging of houses and property became almost universal, 
and soon it came to pass that no one was safe unless he either joined 
the insurgents or paid them to leave him unmolested. Any one who 
did not wish to adopt either of these courses had to seek safety at or 
near to one of the French garrisons. 
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Latterly, the gravity of the situation could not be overlooked, but 
the number of troops at General Voyron’s disposal was small, and 
beyond sending out small columns and planting garrisons in a few 
places he could take no steps towards the pacification of the country. 
It should be said in passing that the General has been particularly 
kind about taking care of mission stations, and thanks to him it has 
been possible for some of the missionaries to stay at their posts. 

Frequent small fights have taken place with the insurgents—called 
‘ fahavales,’ the Malagasy word for enemy with a French termination 
—who have always been dispersed, sometimes with considerable loss. 
In no case has anything like a decisive engagement been fought, and 
it is that which constitutes the chief difficulty. During the night 
bands of marauders start off in various directions, burning villages, 
taking cattle, looting houses, sometimes killing the inhabitants, but 
more frequently compelling them to join them. 

These raids have been gradually coming nearer and nearer to the 
capital. A short time ago a largish village was burnt within a mile 
of Antananarivo, and no one would have been surprised if an attempt 
had been made to set fire to part of the town. 

A few of the large villages have resisted, and in one or two 
instances guns have been given to the people for their protection. 
Naturally, however, the French are chary of supplying natives with 
guns for fear of their taking them to the enemy. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that Antananarivo and the 
district included within a radius of ten or twelve miles is fairly safe, 
and that in some directions it is possible to travel without an escort 
considerably farther, notably in the district where Commandant 
Ganeval is still remembered. 

A portion of the road to Tamatave has to be kept by troops, and 
convoys escorted from place to place. Sometimes these convoys are 
attacked, and not long ago a large part of the mail was lost, as well 
as goods belonging to traders. 

In the south of Imerina a well-known cattle-lifter, called 
Rainibetsimisaraka, has been carrying on his depredations on a 
large scale. His method of operations was simple. The villagers 
were given their choice, to join him or to be killed. In one house he 
massacred thirteen persons who refused to join. He soon gathered 
a number of followers, and unhappily those who followed at first by 
constraint soon took to the habit of plundering, and, having com- 
mitted themselves, are now no longer able to draw back. 

Apart from the plundering and burning of villages, Rainibetsi- 
misaraka’s band has tried to distinguish itself on two occasions. At 
the end of March, a French gentleman, M. Duret de Brie, with two 
companions, thinking the country fairly quiet, started on a tour of 
inspection to the south of the capital. Taking the usual bearers, and 
armed with repeating rifles, they thought they would be either able 
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to retreat if necessary, or to account for any hostile party which they 
might meet. 

After having stopped for three or four days at a village called 
Tsinjoarivo, about 40 miles south of Antananarivo, they were begged 
by the people to leave on account of the disturbed state of the district. 
They unwillingly agreed to do so. Marching slowly northward they 
arrived at Kelimafana, where they were well received, but shortly 
afterwards they were attacked by 80 or 100 brigands. With the 
assistance of the villagers they drove them away, but thinking it 
wiser to leave a village where they could not well protect themselves, 
they started at 8 o’clock in the evening. After resting a few hours 
in the open, they made a further move at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
and reached another village called Manarintsoa. Exhausted with 
fatigue they stayed to rest after writing to inform the Resident- 
General of their situation. About midday a large band numbering 
1,500 men or more, armed with spears and a hundred guns, ap- 
proached the village. 

This village has three gates, and is surrounded by a deep ditch, so 
that it was fairly defensible, except against great odds. The three 
Frenchmen defended one of the gates with three guns, and some 
faithful Malagasy, also with three guns, defended the others. 

For two hours the handful of men in the village kept off their 
opponents, a large number of whom were shot down. After that, 
unfortunately, M. Duret de Brie was badly wounded at close range 
by a man who had hidden himself in the grass. The defence of the 
village was then abandoned, and the three Frenchmen took refuge in 
a house. The roof of this was fired, so that it was necessary to leave 
it, and retreat to another. Five times this manceuvre was repeated, 
until at last, after a splendid and heroic resistance, they were all 
killed by suffocation or by wounds. 

The fate of these gentlemen was severely felt by all who knew 
them, especially by the Resident-General, who went himself to try 
to recover the bodies. It only remains to say that he succeeded 
in doing so, and that he had them brought to Antananarivo, where 
they were buried in the English cemetery. 

For some weeks after this Rainibetsimisaraka kept comparatively 
quiet. A column was sent to catch him and to break up his band, 
but it failed to effect its purpose. After a time, however, he came 
out of his retirement and attacked a large village called Antsirabe. 
This is a well-known place in the Betsileo province, where there 
are mineral springs, and where the Norwegian Lutheran Mission has 
an important station.. It happened that the Norwegian Conference 
was being held in South Betsileo at the time, and that several of the 
missionaries had put their wives and children at Antsirabe in order to 
be in a place of safety ; for though no great outbreak had occurred in 
that district, there was an uncomfortable feeling abroad. In addition 
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to the ordinary mission buildings there was a large sanatorium and a 
leper village built and maintained by the missionaries. 

A band of militia numbering. forty men, and three French 
sergeants and an interpreter, the latter armed with repeating rifles, 
the former with Sniders, had been stationed at Antsirabe to protect 
it. News was brought that a large body of ‘ fahavales ’ was advancing, 
and it was hurriedly agreed to defend the dwelling-house, as that 
could not be burnt, the roof being of tiles. Out of the forty militia- 
men, only fourteen came to assist the defence, the rest having been 
cut off by the enemy or voluntarily deserted. The garrison then 
consisted of four Frenchmen and fourteen native militia, and this 
handful of men had to protect an ordinary house wherein were 
sheltered twenty-six Europeans, all women and children, with two 
exceptions. 

The attacking force was estimated at 3,000, mostly armed with 
Sniders, and provided with a fair number of cartridges. It was quite 
certain that, if the Europeans failed to make good their defence, they 
would be all murdered. 

It would take too long to enter into details; the attack lasted 
intermittently for three days and two nights, and, but for the 
gallantry of the four Frenchmen, the result would have been dis- 
astrous. The concluding scene was truly dramatic. Ammunition 
was at an end, and means of defence exhausted. The enemy, under 
cover of the darkness, had piled up a quantity of wood and a barre) 
of gunpowder against the door. They were intending to fire it after 
having had a final ‘ palaver.’ The French soldiers on their side had 
made up their minds to sell their lives as dearly as possible. Before 
sallying out to do so they took a last look with a telescope to see 
whether any assistance might be expected. In the distance they 
saw a body of men, so they waited. These proved to be Rainijaonary, 
the Hova governor of the district, with his brother, the second 
governor, M. Alby the Resident of Betago, and 150 Malagasy soldiers. 
Dividing his men into three companies, Rainijaonary attacked the 
insurgents, who promptly ran away in every direction, some taking 
refuge in the burnt buildings, where they were shot down to the last 
man. 

The number killed during the attack upon the house and the 
final onslaught was reckoned to be between three and four hundred, 
and Rainibetsimisaraka had been taught that whatever he might 
do against defenceless Malagasy it was dangerous to meddle with 
soldiers. 

Too much praise cannot be given to Rainijaonary. He is the 
finest specimen of his race, and if there had been many like him 
Madagascar would be in a very different condition from that in 
which it is. Having volunteered during the war, he was given a 
small command, and went to the front. When there he was thwarted 
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by his superiors, who were arrant cowards and left him unsupported. 
If he had been in chief command, with unlimited power, he would 
have given the invading column trouble, always supposing that he 
could have made his soldiers fight. 

As soon as Antananarivo was taken he retired to his home, ex- 
pecting that General Duchesne would punish him for having fought 
against him. No doubt he was much surprised when the General, 
instead of doing so, recognised him as a brave man, and appointed 
him Governor-General of Vakin ’Ankaratra. Such an appointment 
does honour to the Frenchman and to the native; the latter has 
justified the confidence placed in him by preventing a massacre of 
women and children. 

Further south there have been troubles of a more or less serious 
character, especially at Ambositra, another large town in the Betsileo 
province. One or two other stations of the Norwegian mission have 
been wrecked, and about fifty of their churches burnt. On the whole, 
however, the district seems less disturbed than Imerina, as many of 
the Norwegian missionaries are able to stay at their places without a 
military guard. 

This may be accounted for by the fact that only the Hova are 
really interested in the rebellion, and unless they had brought pres- 
sure to bear upon the Betsileo, the latter would probably have 
remained quiet. 

Still it cannot be said that the insurrection is confined to Imerina, 
or even to the central plateau which includes the country of the 
Hova and the Betsileo. Between the outer and inner belts of forest, 
and on a lower level than Imerina, is the country of the Sihanaka. 
This tribe lives round the large lake of Alaotra, and has to a certain 
extent been brought under Christian and civilising influences by the 
missionaries of the London Missionary Society. 

The latest accounts show that the state of feeling in this country 
is deplorable. As elsewhere, the churches have been burnt; the 
people have banded themselves to upset everything, the teachers 
especially being objects of dislike. 

Ambatondrazaka, the capital of the province, was until lately in a 
state of siege, the French forces in the district being insufficient to 
do more than to protect the town. No doubt it will be necessary to 
reinforce the garrison, and, if possible, the rising should be suppressed 
quickly, for the whole region is notoriously unhealthy, and almost 
certainly fatal to Europeans at some seasons of the year. 

In the capital the presence of the French has made itself felt in 
a more satisfactory manner. Instead of being a city, or rather a 
collection of houses, where watercourses served for roads, it is now 
assuming an orderly appearance. It is true that the making of 
roads is not pleasant to the inhabitants, for dust pervades the atmo- 
sphere and penetrates into the houses; but to be able to walk instead 
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of having to scramble is an agreeable sensation to a European in 
Madagascar. In a few months’ time good roads, six metres wide, 
will be furnished throughout the capital, and already the most im- 
portant thoroughfares are in an advanced state. 

No doubt the heavy rains, which begin in November, will play 
havoc with these at first, but we may safely trust to French engineers 
to cope with this difficulty. Enormous stone gutters are being made 
on each side of the roads; and, after the thrown-up earth has settled 
and levels have been adjusted, some mode of conveyance other than 
that of human beings will be available. 

To effect this a great many owners of houses have been expro- 
priated, but it would have been impossible to have met the difficulty 
in any other way. The ground was bought from the owners at a 
fixed rate, the destruction of large houses having been avoided where 
possible. The price given was much less than the value of the house 
and ground, amounting on an average to a quarter of what they 
would have fetched in the market. It would certainly have been 
better to have taxed the district and to have paid more highly, for it 
is hard that the cost of a road, which is for the good of all, should 
fall very heavily upon a few and the majority should escape scot 
free. 

In front of the Residency a large space has been cleared, on 
which public offices are to be built, and which, when finished, will 
have an imposing effect. Another large space has been filled up and 
formed into terraces with the earth that masked the Residency, and 
has added greatly to the site of the large weekly market. Here also 
a landslip may be expected in the rainy season, but no doubt the 
damage will be quickly repaired, and in a year or two, when trees 
have been planted, the town will become not only picturesque but 
pleasant. 

In the country districts also the roads are being rapidly improved ; 
a few bridges have been thrown across the streams which, ankle-deep 
in winter, become raging torrents when swollen by the rains of 
summer. Across the rice fields dykes have been made; and, though 
these will require constant repair, they render travelling in the 
neighbourhood of the capital much easier than it used to be when 
one had to struggle through the heavy mud of the rice fields. 

The greatest move in the organisation of the country, however, 
is the abolition of slavery throughout the island. This was pro- 
claimed in the official gazette issued on the 27th of September by 
decree of the Resident-General. It was wholly unexpected at the 
time, though there had been rumours two or three months previously 
to the effect that the step was contemplated, but would be effected 
gradually. 

Naturally, it fell upon the Hova like a clap of thunder, and, as 
the law was published on a Sunday, some worthy folk found them- 
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selves, on their return from service, without a slave to cook the 
dinner. It would be an awkward situation for the worthy citizens of 
London or Paris if all the domestic servants were to strike work with- 
out notice ! 

However much one may recognise that slavery has no right to 
exist, it is impossible not to feel for people who have lost all their 
property suddenly. It is not merely that they have lost their slaves, 
but in many instances the rice fields will remain uncultivated. The 
work connected with these has always been the chief duty of the 
slaves. As very few of the owners have any money it is to be feared 
that there will be a large amount of distress, amounting to starvation 
in some cases. 

It is impossible on these grounds not to feel that the abolition of 
slavery has been too summary. It would have been better to have 
proceeded more slowly to the desired end ; to have made all children 
born after a fixed day free; and to have made the redemption of the 
rest, either by themselves or by others, cheap and easy. 

However, it has been decided otherwise, and certainly the state 
of the country is such as to justify any measure, for, when every- 
thing is in a state of upheaval the exact amount of pressure is of small 
importance. 

In addition to this it must be remembered that in consequence 
of the outbreak Madagascar has been declared a French colony, and 
that this carries with it the abolition of the status of slavery. While, 
then, the greater number of Europeans who know Madagascar would 
have preferred that slavery should have been abolished by degrees, 
few would be prepared to say that it was altogether a mistake. In a 
few years the country will reap the benefit of this bold step, for the 
present it will be productive of much misery to the Hova, and to a 
certain number of the slaves who will be turned away by their masters 
without a home to which to go. 

A beginning has also been made towards improving the adminis- 
tration of justice. Under the late Prime Minister, nothing worthy 
of the name existed. Without bribing every judge and every official, 
from the bottom of the scale to the top, a claimant had no chance of 
geting his rights, however clear his case might be. If the matter 
were a small one, it was better to put up with the loss than to go to 
law ; if it were a large one, from some points of view it might be 
considered wise to sacrifice a half or two-thirds in order to secure the 
remainder. 

The former native judges have now been dismissed and others put 
in their place, and though it is certain that it will take years to 
impress the sentiment of justice on the native mind it is something 
to have made a start. 

The great difficulty now is the want of honest and competent 
interpreters. The youths who fill the office for the time are mostly 
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dishonest. I have been informed that it is impossible to get the 
rights of a case put before an official who does not know the language 
without bribing the interpreter. 

The remedy for this evi] is, I have reason to believe, under con- 
sideration, and a school of interpreters is to be formed as soon as 
possible. As the interpreters are paid a sufficient salary they have 
not the excuse il faut manger which native officials used to have. 

It is quite needless to say anything about the development of 
mining or commercial undertakings. Had the country remained 
quiet, no doubt considerable steps forward would have been taken. 
Laws have been issued regulating the granting of concessions, pur- 
chase of land, &c., but in the present state of the island these remain 
on paper. The few miners who were at work have had to run for 
their lives; trade is almost at an end and the cost of all European 
goods has largely increased. The wages of a bearer from Tamatave 
to the capital is double what it used to be. 

The road up country has been much improved, and probably in a 
year’s time it will be practicable for carts. Of course French tariff 
laws prevail, that is to say, French merchandise is admitted free, 
whereas that of other nations pays a duty of 10 per cent. Consider- 
ing the amount of money the French nation has spent and is still 
spending upon Madagascar, this is evidently perfectly fair, but will it 
effect its object ? 

With the arrival of General Gallieni, and the proclamation of 
military law in Imerina and some other parts of Madagascar, it is 
only natural to hope that before long peace and confidence may’ be 
restored. No one knows certainly what steps the General may be 
intending to take. He is said to be a man of decision and activity, 
the two qualities most required in a leader in Madagascar at the 
present time. 

He is, however, planting numerous small garrisons, which will 
keep the country quiet in their immediate neighbourhood. Imerina 
may be pacified in this way and the other tribes will very likely then 
settle down. For the moment not much more than this ought to be 
expected. The hot season has already begun, and the heavy rains in 
Imerina are at hand. A column operating against the rebels during 
the summer months will certainly have to put up with grave discom- 
fort and probably with considerable loss of life from sickness. On 
the other hand if the insurrection continues the mortality among the 
‘ fahavales ’ will be terrible. 

A large number of houses and villages have been burnt, many 
oxen and much rice have been carried off and destroyed, and want 
of shelter and insufficiency of food from these causes will seriously 
affect the population of the disaffected parts. In addition to those 
who have been killed in battle, the loss of life among the women and 
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children from exposure must be very large. During the wet season 
this evil will be increased manifold. 

If, unhappily, the rebellion should last over the wet season large 
districts will be depopulated. Even now at a short distance from 
the capital the preparation of the rice fields for next year’s crop is 
behindhand, and at a greater distance scarcely anything has been 
done. A famine in Madagascar will be more serious than in countries 
supplied with roads, all the more as the people have very little 
money and no means of providing for themselves away from their 
own villages. 

The burden of providing for those who are starving would fall 
upon the administration, and it is hard to see how, with the best 
will in the world, it could meet the emergency. It is not a hopeful 
view of the situation to say that owing to deaths from wounds and 
sickness the survivors will be few and therefore the difficulty less. 

For my own part I believe that the insurrection is already losing 
its vitality. Some of the chief men have left their camp and gone 
home, fever is rife and dissension is spreading. Further than this 
several of the ‘notables’ of Antananarivo have been either shot or 
deported. Add to all this the want of stability in the national 
character and it seems to me that it is safe to predict the collapse of 
the rising before long. 


Readers of this sketch can balance the losses and the gains 
which have acerued to Madagascar from the French occupation. 
It cannot be disguised that nothing could be worse than the state 
of Imerina and some other provinces. Everyone is suffering, and 
missionaries, civil functionaries, and merchants are reduced to 
enforced idleness, doing what little can be done and hoping for 
better times. 

On the other side have to be put the abolition of slavery and the 
prospect of a future for the country under French direction. It is 
no exaggeration to say that for some years every well-wisher of 
Madagascar has watched its downward progress with sorrow, and has 
felt that the moral regeneration of the country must be effected by 
some influence from outside. 

The administration of justice was hopelessly corrupt ; the corvée 
was becoming more and more severe; the military service was 
oppressive to the last degree, the leaders being incompetent and the 
soldiers undisciplined; the morality of the people left much to be 
desired. The time had passed when it was sufficient to say ‘ you 
ought,’ and nothing short of ‘ you must’ could correct many of the 
abuses under which the country was groaning. 

Looking to the future, when the present crisis in the history 
of Madagascar has passed, a new era may begin, happier than the 
past in that it contains possibilities which the former lacked. 
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The destinies of the country are now in the hands of the French, 
and every one will watch with interest the progress that civilisation 
makes in a country where they have a free hand. 

In conclusion, I may say that it is a great pity that French 
papers, even respectable ones, should lower themselves so far as to 
say that the English are the cause of the present outbreak in 
Madagascar. 

This statement is absolutely false, as every Frenchman of position 
who has been in the island knows well. For the benefit of those 
whose minds are not so far warped by prejudice as to accept without 
further consideration the statement that every evil in the world may 
be traced to the English, I will sum up in a few sentences the real 
causes of an insurrection which has destroyed in five or six months 
the work of thirty or forty years. 

In its origin it was a rising for private ends of a few local leaders. 
As it developed it assumed a quasi-patriotic character, the cry being 
‘Foreign rule is intolerable.’ It was made possible by the fact that 
the well disposed, who were the larger portion of the population, 
had no arms with which to defend themselves, and therefore had to 
join the rebels in order to save their lives and property. The upper 
classes were exasperated by not being able to extort money as 
formerly, and many of the poorer felt aggrieved at the loss of 
their houses and yards, which were required for the making of the 
roads. 

Some mistakes have undoubtedly also been made by the authori- 
ties. Military rule came to an end too soon; the insurrection was 
allowed to become serious before steps were taken for its suppression, 
except in one district which has since been quiet. The abolition of 
the slaves embittered the feeling. 

It should be mentioned also that the rumours which were 
industriously circulated by the rebels to the effect that every one 
would be taken for a soldier and sent to fight in a foreign country 
helped to spread the disaffection ; nothing is more distasteful to the 
Malagasy than the idea of military service, especially in a foreign 
country. 

Having lived in one of the most disaffected districts the whole of 
this anxious period I have had more opportunities of hearing and 
seeing the state of feeling among the people than a person living in 
the capital could have had. The above account is correct, and to 
say that the English, who have been the chief sufferers, are in any 
way responsible for this insurrection is as true as to say that they 
were responsible for the French Revolution. 

F. A. GREGORY. 
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A NOTE ON THE 
ETHICS OF LITERARY FORGERY 


A couPLe of books which I have been reading lately have started my 
mind off upon a small tour of reflection—have awakened it, moreover, 
to a more or less penitential mood, not common perhaps amongst 
such of us as frequent the flowery paths of fiction. Both these 
books are translations, both are translations from ancient Irish 
manuscripts, and both-—if one to whom the originals are sealed foun- 
tains dare hazard an opinion—have been put into English with sin- 
gular skill and judgment. One of them is the Silva Gadelica of Mr. 
Standish H. O’Grady, well known already to every lover of archaic 
literature. The other is a much less well-known book, in fact, 
can hardly be called a book at all, since it is merely a reappearance in 
bound form of certain papers which have appeared from time to time 
in the Revue Celtique,' and is known as The Rennes Dindsenchas. 

When I have said that its translator and editor is Mr. Whitley 
Stokes, I have said all that requires to be said as regards its erudition. 
Something may still remain, however, to be said upon the matter of 
style. It is perfectly possible for a man to be a very eminent 
scholar and philologist without having at his command an English 
which fits his ancient author, instead of misfitting him, and in which 
that author’s somewhat stiff archaic limbs can move and bend at ease. 
Such a style is not at every one’s beckon. To be at once supple and 
vigorous ; clear, and suggestive ; simple, of course, above and beyond 
all things, yet for all your simplicity to have an eye always for the 
absolutely right word—which right word may now and then be a very 
out-of-the-way one—to do all this, and to keep to the letter of the 
law in the matter of translation, is to attain to something very like 
high art. Yet all these qualifications are necessary if the trans- 
lation is to be a success. 

For in order to fail it is not necessary for a man to write positively 
badly! He may do it at a good deal less expenditure of self-respect 
than that. Let him only allow himself to be betrayed into any touch 
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of modernity—hateful word !—let him employ but a single syllable 
that recalls to-day in any of its hundredfold aspects ; to-day’s news- 
paper, to-day’s novel, to-day’s anything ; nay, let him merely allow us 
te perceive that he is aware of being himself a man of to-day, and 
the spell is broken! Illusion spreads its wings, and flies. Our care- 
fully preserved atmosphere shudders around us like a badly shifted 
transformation scene. We discover in a moment that it is no longer 
oar archaic author, but quite another sort of person who is addressing 
us, and the translator may be the first of living philologists for any- 
thing I know to the contrary, but so far as the pleasure of mere out- 
siders like myself is concerned he might as well never have attempted 
his translation at all. 

In the case of both these books, the reader feels from the first page 
that he is safe. And although as regards the one translated by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes the nature of its subject might seem to take it out of 
the category of the books that one reads for pleasure rather than in- 
formation or edification, I have not found this to be the case. On 
the contrary, there is something about its peculiar formlessness, 
something about its very irrelevance and scrappiness—the scrappi- 
ness, it need hardly be said, is the original author’s, not Mr. Stokes’s— 
which I have more than once recently found myself relishing when a 
more strenuous or sustained work would probably have failed. 

As to who that original author was, and how he came to write his 
book, I know nothing beyond what the first few pages tell me; namely, 
that the translation is made from a fifteenth-century manuscript pre- 
served in the library of Rennes; that there are six other copies in 
existence, all in a very fragmentary condition ; that in its original 
form the Dindsenchas was probably put together in the eleventh, or 
first half of the twelfth century, and that it consists of ‘a collection of 
stories (senchasa) in Middle-Irish prose and verse, about the names of 
noteworthy places (dind) in Ireland—plains, mountains, ridges, cairns, 
Jakes, rivers, fords, estuaries, islands, and so forth.’ 

As an Irish guide-book, I had better hasten to state, it will not 
be found to suit every tourist! Despite this exhaustive list of the 
subjects of which it treats, it did not in any way anticipate Mr. 
Murray, still less that ideal guide to Ireland which has yet to be 
written. Its nearest modern analogue is perhaps Dr. Joyce’s well- 
known Jrish Names of Places, though here also the later work has 
nothing to dread from its forerunner. On the whole, its most marked 
characteristic is its impartiality. Every section begins with an 
inquiry as to how the particular place in question received its 
name, and the answer always follows with the utmost promptness, 
“ Ni ansa,’ ‘ Not difficult.’ Thereupon ensues the explanation, with 
which you are probably perfectly satisfied, or would be, but that you 
have no sooner come to the end of it than another explanation equally 
probable, or improbable, starts up, and is offered to you as its rival. 
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For instance, of Laigin, now Leinster, we are told that it is from 


Laigin or lagine, that is, from the broad spears which the Black Foreigners 
brought with them from the land of the Gauls. 
was their complement. 
of Aine, that army went. 


Two thousand and two hundred 
Along with Labraid the Exile, that is Moen, son of Ailill 















Or—an or invariably follows—it is from 


the spears adorned with gold and silver which the craftsmen of Ireland gave Labraid 
the Exile, that is Moen, when he and Ernolb son of the king of Denmark came 
and destroyed the kings round Cobthach Coelbreg in Dind Rig. 





Or again—there is no end to our author’s conjectures—it is from 


Laigin, quasi laeg-fine, the family of the seed of Laegaire Lore. . . . Three names 
had they [the Leinstermen], to wit, Fir domnann, Gaileoin, and Laigin, and it 
was the Gaileoin that nourished Labraid during his exile in the lands of the Gauls. 


In the same way we desire possibly to know the origin of Naas, near 
Punchestown, and we premptly learn that 


Eochaid the Rough, son of Dua king of Ireland, made a proclamation to the 
men of Erin to come and cut down the Wood of Cuan with laigin (broad-bladed 
lances), bill-hooks, and hatchets in honour of his wife Tailtiu. 
they cut down the wood, . . . And he asked whether any of the men of Erin had 
shirked the work. Bri Briglas answered, ‘ Ireland’s three rath-builders, Nas, and 
Rone, and Ailestar, the three sons of Dorncla.’ ‘ Let them be killed for this,’ quoth 
Tailtiu. ‘ Not so,’ says Eochaid, ‘’tis better they should live than die, but let them 
keep on building raths.’ ‘So be it,’ replied Tailtiu ; ‘let them build three raths for 
me.” Then Nas dug his rath, and this is its name Nés, 


... 50 in a month 






















This is all very satisfactory, or would be if it were not that a few 
lines later we learn that 


Nas and Béi, two daughters of Ruadri, king of Britain, were the two wives of 
Lugh, son of the Scal Balb, ‘the dumb Champion.’ -Now Nas was the mother of 
Ibec, son of Lugh. . . . There Nas died, and in Nas she was buried, hence it is called 
Nas. 

And so on right through the book. One explanation is hardly 
given before it is ousted by another, and that in its turn by a third, 
the author himself having apparently no preferences, and no reason 
for considering one origin of a name a bit better than another, till 
the reader is left at last afloat upon an illimitable ocean of conjecture, 
and probably ends by declining to believe in any of these elaborate 
explanations. 

Fortunately, it does not in the least matter, seeing that a pedantic 
thirst after absolute accuracy is about the last thought with which 
one approaches such books as these. What we do seek for we 
| find here in abundant measure, although the treasure is a little 
obscured under this formidable mass of information. Perhaps the 
! happiest fashion of approaching the book is to open it here and 
. there at random, and take what the gods send, feeling pretty 
) confident that some dim but not unsuggestive ray of antiquity 
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will leap out to gladden your eyes. That some of the stories 
told are rather ugly, there is no denying. One or two are even 
disgusting, while a considerable number are either horrible, or else 
puerile. Enough, however, remains, when these are deducted, to 
make it a very genuine addition to the too short list of early Irish 
books which the outsider is able to read and to enjoy. The very 
names alone are apt to give such an outsider a not perhaps entirely 
rational satisfaction. ‘ Zuchna Curlylocks,’ ‘ Eochaid the Rough, 
‘ Athirne the Importunate, and a score more of the same sort. As 
regards style, although the scrappiness of its sections prevents the 
stories from having that sustained beauty which we find in the longer 
tales of Silva Gadelica, there is no lack of touches full of the 
peculiar charm which belongs to such literature, and, so far as I 
know, to it alone. 
Here, for instance, is such a touch: 


Uinche went from the battle of Ath Cinn Mara, which he had fought with 
Find, and came to the foot of Druim Den, between two waters. ... And he divided 
his men into three sevens, to wit, a third for felling the trees, and another third 
for slaughtering the people, and the third third for burning the forts and the other 
buildings. After a year Find returned from the east, and saw his fort quite naked, 
smokeless, houseless, fireless—grass-grown too, quite naked. 


Could anything express more perfectly the utter extremity of the 
desolation which had fallen alike upon the fort and its unhappy 
master, than those last two lines? ‘What! all my pretty chickens 
and their dam!’ poor Find, like Macduff, might have exclaimed. 
Perhaps you will say that in this you discern the translator’s 
hand, so let us take another example a few pages further back. 

Here we learn that a fair was ordained to be kept by the Leinster- 
men of South Gabur, that is to say, by the men of Ossory, upon the 
first of every August. And if they continued always to hold it they 
were promised 


corn, and milk, and freedom from control of any other province in Ireland. That 
they should have men, royal heroes, tender women, good cheer in every several 
house, fruits, and nets full of fish from their waters. But if it was not held they 
should have decay, and early greyness, and young kings. 


That last touch is very characteristic, young kings (¢.e. chiefs) 
being amongst the worst of the many curses of the wretched 
peasant following of those days. 

Of deliberately poetical description there is not much in the 
book. What there is, however, is good, as for instance in the 
accounts of the visions of Cathair Mor, who saw in his sleep a damsel 
who was ‘the river which is called Slaney,’ and beside her he saw 
her son, who was the lake that was born of that river : 


A lovely hill was over the heads of them both, higher than every hill, with 
hosts thereon, A shining tree like gold stood on that hill ; because of its height it 
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would reach to the clouds. In its leaves was every melody. 
the wind touched it, speckled the ground. 





And its fruit, where 


Or, better still, the following legend : 


A birdflock of the Land of Promise came to welcome Saint Patrick when he 
was on Cruachan Aigle, and with their wings they smote the lake, so that it 
became as white as new milk. And this is what they used to say: ‘O help of 
the Gaels, come! Come! Come hither.’ That was the invitation they had for 
Patrick. So Patrick came to the lake, and blessed it. Wherefore Findloch 
* White lake ’ it is called. 



















“nough, perhaps, of extracts, though I would willingly give more, 
the rather that the Rennes Dindsenchas is not likely to be in many 
hands. What have been given will be enough to show that the 
charm is just the old familiar charm, the charm that meets us in 
all the sagas, and nearly all the legends, whether their original 
home was the Hebrides, or Scandinavia, Iceland, or Ireland. 
What éhat charm precisely is, or rather what the elements are out of 
which it is composed, it is less easy to say. That it is a genuine 
one and that it appeals to a good many readers is clear, since, 
in spite of that almost inartistic addiction to blood-shedding which 
ought to make such literature abhorrent to an age as shrinking 
as ours, we find that it is nothing of the sort. On the contrary, its 
popularity seems to be even on the increase, and is likely to be so, as 
far as one can judge, for a good many years to come. 

Possibly the joys of discovery count for something in the matter. 
We dip again, and yet again into these mysterious waters of 
antiquity, and each time we flatter ourselves that we have extracted 
some new archaic gem, some hitherto unnoticed treasure, some still 
more amazing fashion of approaching the eternal subjects of love, 
hate, murder, slaughter, revenge, and so forth; something, at any 
rate, which no one but ourselves has ever observed before, and which 
no one after us will perhaps ever take the trouble to observe again. 

Personally 





























though I confess the illustration may appear a 
trifle far-fetched—it has always recalled the somewhat analogous 
joys which are to be found in the pursuit of ‘surface towing,’ if 
any reader of this Review has ever shared in such a pastime. 
Armed with a long muslin bag or net, which you tie to the end of 
your boat, you row leisurely along, your eyes fixed upon the surface, 
in search of certain medusz, chain salpzx, Portuguese men-of-war, 
and similarly glassy or semi-glassy denizens of the deep. Generally 
you fail to see any of them, and go home vowing that their 
existence is a mere zoological myth. At last a haleyon day comes. 
The sea is dead calm; the water limpidly transparent. Little by 
little, as you peer below the surface, strange, crystalline-looking objects 
begin to mount towards you, each with a peculiar heaving motion 
of its own, all, or nearly all, glassily transparent, all extremely un- 
canny to look at, yet often curiously beautiful ; each a living indi- 
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vidual, or perchance a living community, for these creatures lead for 
the most part an eminently communistic existence. They are so 
unlike anything that you probably ever saw before that it is only 
while they are actually under your eyes that you seem able to take 
in what their make and semblance is, and even then you are puzzled 
to give a name to it. Are they of the nature of bells? or of the 
nature of flowers? or of balloons? or what? And this odd, con- 
vulsive, heaving movement—this systole and diastole, as of a heart 
acting on its own account, without any body to sustain it? Are 
we to call it swimming, or floating, or what? In what fashion do 
the creatures behave when they are at home? How do they feed, 
communicate, make love, and in what manner generally is their 
mysterious existence carried on ? 

Long before you have time to answer any one of these questions, 
a breeze has probably arisen. Your unearthly-looking visitors 
have sunk from the surface, trailing their long peduncles, or their 
endless glassy bells behind them, and disappeared. So completely 
have they disappeared that you find yourself considering whether 
you had really ever seen anything, or if it was only some odd iri- 
descent condition of the water that had for a moment deceived your 
eyes ? 

Something of the same sort of baffled yet fascinated perplexity is 
apt to take hold of the mind after a prolonged contemplation of these 
waifs and strays of an irrecoverable past. Here, too, we begin to 
perceive that there is a good deal of a sort of primitive complexity, 
combined with a still more obvious primitive simplicity. Here, too, 
we have to rub our eyes from time to time, and to ask ourselves how 
such oddly behaved beings managed to eat, drink, sleep, marry, 
and carry on the ordinary course of existence—during those brief 
intervals, that is to say, when they were not actually employed in 
killing one another ! 

It is so extremely improbable that we shall ever learn much more 
about these matters than we do at present, that it is as well, perhaps, 
to restrain such curiosity, and surrender ourselves singly to their 
charm ; a charm which once you have surrendered yourself to, it is 
very difficult to shake yourself free from again, and which may 
even—if you are a scribbling person—come to exercise an odd 
effect upon your own after-history. 

For this is the point towards which I have all this time been 
travelling! From admiration to imitation is with some of us not a 
very long step. A rash one, I am willing to admit, but for that 
very reason all the more enticing. A sudden desire comes over 
the admirer to try whether he too cannot play some little tune of 
his own upon these archaic pipes, whether his own fingers cannot 
awaken some feeble echo of that melody which so charms him 
in the original. Pens and paper being fatally handy, the tempta- 
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tion becomes irresistible. The cacoethes scribendi develops itself 
in its most virulent form, and almost before he has begun to realise 
what he is about, the deed is done! 

Even now, even after he has actually yielded to the temptation 
and perpetrated his doubtless somewhat pitiable imitation, the literary 
adventurer might escape blame, if only he would have the sense to 
keep his transgressions to himself. Consigned to the safe keeping 
of his bureau—better still, of his waste-paper basket, first and most 
valuable of all the aids to literature!—they would do him no par- 
ticular discredit. Writers, however, are not a reticent race, and 
sooner or later even the least admirable of these péchés is apt to 
struggle into daylight. It is at this point that the matter becomes 
serious, and that the question arises with regard to which I 
would earnestly crave a dispassionate opinion. Let us suppose that 
our literary adventurer does yield, and that he has even been so far 
deserted by his good angel as to print and publish his imitation, 
is he henceforward to be regarded—I am asking the question in all 
seriousness—as a lost soul, as a pernicious anda perjured forger for 
so doing ? 

Observe that the answer to this question does not in the least 
depend upon how far such attempts are, or ever can be, successful. 
The bar before which our imaginary author is standing is not a 
literary or an esthetic, but a purely and most formidably moral one. 
It may certainly be a comfort to those who take an austere view of 
such transgressions to know that as a matter of fact they almost 
always do fail. This, however, has nothing to do with the matter. 
On the contrary, from the point of view of their inherent immorality, 
the nearer that the imitator went to success the deeper would be 
his guilt! Supposing—I say supposing, because one may really 
suppose anything—that for once he did not fail—supposing that 
he succeeded in producing so ingenious an imitation, so steeped 
in the colours of his elected period, so discreet in its modifications, 
so slyly, delicately archaic in all its details as to deceive the very 
elect—what then? Would his guilt be thereby lessened? On 
the contrary, it is clear that from our present point of view it 
would only be increased tenfold. 

And this is really the gist of the matter; so, for fear of any 
misunderstanding, I had better repeat it. It is not a question as to 
whether we ever can succeed in such imitation, but as to whether we 
ought to wish or even to try to succeed. The point may appear to 
be one of the smallest possible importance, especially considering 
the infinitesimal value of most of such imitations, but it is not 
quite so small as may at first appear, and has decidedly larger 
bearings. 

For to write badly is after all only to prove oneself human ; but 
to go about telling—worse, printing—lies is surely the very superfluity 
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of naughtiness? Yet this, or something very like this, is what you 
find you are regarded as doing if you allow yourself to print what 
any one—the least informed, the most careless reader in the world— 
could possibly mistake for a genuine transcript from some ancient 
work or manuscript. Suddenly, to your tnspeakable dismay, you find 
that you are regarded—and by the last people probably by whom you 
should wish to be so regarded—as a dishonest person, a literary 
humbug, a jay dressed up in peacocks’ feathers—an impostor, in short 
—one who, not content with tampering profanely with things too high 
for him, goes out of his way in order to try and deceive his betters ! 
Really it is not necessary to be ultra-sensitive, or to take any very 
exalted view of your own virtues in order to wince before such an 
accusation as that! 

And the worst of it is that upon mature reflection the culprit 
begins to take part with his accusers, so far at least as to perceive 
that there really is something to be said for their point of view, and 
to wonder a little that it had not struck him before. To ‘invent a 
saint’ for instance! Stated thus plainly and baldly, it certainly 
does seem to be an indecorous, not to say profane proceeding. 
When charged, moreover, by his archeological Rhadamanthus with 
the offence, and asked for his excuse, the offender can only feebly 
stammer out that he ‘really meant no harm.’ Naturally Rhada- 
manthus declines to accept such lame excuses as these, and who 


shall call Rhadamanthus ungentle, unfair, for sodoing? I am afraid 
I cannot ! 


A less lame and not a less truthful excuse would have been for 
the culprit to declare that the imitation was not, upon his honour, 
half so much meant as a deliberate attempt to deceive Rhadamanthus 
or any one else, as a more or less conscious putting of himself into 
the same mental attitude and above all into the same environments 
as his originals. There are days, and there are assuredly scenes, 
when this old and vanished world—call it early Christian or late 
Pagan as you like—is not half so completely vanished as most 
people imagine; scenes where it does not need to be very deeply 
versed in the lore of primitive monk or of Ossianic bard in order 
to feel that some dim belated survival of their spirit is hover- 
ing mystically around you still. The dead past of any given 
region is seldom absolutely dead, and in some moods and under 
certain skies it is often surprisingly, even startlingly alive. 

The Atlantic is perhaps of all still extant and surviving magicians 
the most potent in this art of conjuring up and rejuvenating a world 
which has never entirely ceased to rustle and whisper along his shores. 
Place yourself also there, and listen with sufficient docility to his 
rather inarticulate teachings, and there is no knowing what important 
secrets he may not some day murmur suddenly into your ears. 
Emanations with the very thinnest of white misty finger-tips may be 
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seen to flit silently out of the seaweeds, as you crunch your way home- 

ward towards evening over the rocks. Incorporeal presences—which 
can be perfectly well seen so long as you do not look directly at them 
—peer suddenly at you from behind some glittering rock, or glide 
away into deeper water as you run your boat inshore. The change- 
lessness of everything above, about, and around you, comes to the aid 
of the illusion. Why should only the men and women; why, still 
more, should those unseen presences who took so keen an interest in 
the men and women, alone have vanished, when rock and stream, hill 
and glen, cloud-tilled sky, waste of silvery water, and purple stretch of 
plain or bog, are all so exactly the same as they have always been ? 

A good deal of talk goes on in these days about the Celtic spirit, but 
does any one really know what that spirit is? Has any one ever 
tracked it to its secret home ; ascertained where it was born, and of 
what elements it was originally composed? If we look at it closely 
and quite dispassionately, is it not nearly as much a topographical as 
either a philological or an ethnological spirit? Certainly if ‘the 
breath of Celtic eloquence’ is not also to some degree the breath of 
the Atlantic, I should be puzzled to define what it is. So soft, 
and so loud; so boisterous, and so heady; extremely enervating, 
according to some people’s opinion, but Oh how subtly, how fascina- 
tingly intoxicating, it is certainly not the property of any one creed, 
age, or condition of life, any more than it is of any one set of political 
convictions. We can only say of it that like other breaths it bloweth 
where it listeth. There is no necessary connection between it and 
the Clan-na-Gael, any more than there is between it and Landlords’ 
Conferences or Diocesan Synods. Nay, may we not even go further ? 
May we not say that a prosaic pure-bred East Briton—the child of 
two incredulous Bible-reading parents—may in time grow positively 
Celtic in spirit if only he will surrender himself absolutely to these 
influences ; if only he will fling away his miserable reason, and refuse 
from this day forward to disbelieve anything, especially anything 
that strikes him as absolutely impossible ? 

And is not the converse proposition at least equally true? May 
not a very Celt of the Celts—an O or a Mac into whose veins no minim 
of Saxon blood has ever entered since the Creation—become so un- 
Celtlike in his inner man, so be-Saxonised if one may use the phrase, 
in the atmosphere of caucuses and committee rooms ; so appallingly 
practical, so depressingly hardheaded, nay—if the corruption be 
carried far enough—actually so logical, tnat at last, as a Celt, he cannot, 
strictly speaking, be said to have any existence at all ? 

My austere friend Rhadamanthus, however, sits by with bended 
brows, and sees neither point nor application in all this nonsense. 
Under that chilling glance our poor little excuses melt and wither 
away like the ghosts of the past before the tests of the present. 
Literary forgery is for him literary forgery, and imaginary saints are 
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imaginary saints ; and the fact that the forgery was only half inten- 
tional, and that the saint has at least some of the traits of his originals, 
and, as regards the use of the miraculous, really makes fewer claims 
upon credibility than his genuine brothers, avails nothing before that 
incorruptible censor. 

Being unable, therefore, either to corrupt or to appease Rhadaman- 
thus, there is nothing for it but to appeal to a wider circle, and ask 
for a little direct guidance upon a point not without importance to 
the craft to which a good many of us have the honour to belong. 
For let not any brother or sister romancer, however wary, imagine that 
he or she is perfectly safe from similar accusations! If the rash pur- 
veyor of imaginary sagas and chronicles stands in rather more imme- 
diate peril, any unsuspecting novelist, in the ordinary practice of his 
calling, may one of these days discover that his feet have been caught 
in just the same uncomfortable moral quagmire. He has constructed, 
we will suppose, some harmless little figment, based upon the past, 
and, having done so, naturally proceeds to provide it with its appro- 
priate puppet. He places his legend in the mouth of some imaginary 
narrator ; he further thinks it necessary, possibly, to provide it with 
a preface, purporting to be by some equally imaginary editor. He 
may even carry his system of calculated deception so far as to indicate 
the particular trunk, hollow tree, chest, or similar receptacle in which 
he assures his public that the original documenis were found. These 
preliminaries over, out trots the little impostor, and proceeds to strut 
and to gambol about with as much air of reality as his creator is able 
to endow him with. 

Naturally he seldom succeeds in taking in any one, and a tolerant 
smile is about the most violent form of applause which his efforts 
awaken. Now and then, however, it happens, generally from some 
purely accidental circumstance, that he does succeed for a moment in 
passing off as what he professes to be. Just for a brief instant, never 
longer, the little rascal passes muster, until, detection falling suddenly 
upon him, down he topples, his carefully painted mask falls off, his 
gaily bedizened mummer’s weeds are plucked from his shoulders, and 
he disappears into one of those innumerable dustbins which yawn for 
old clothes, for broken toys, and for ephemeral literature. 

Peace be to his harmless ashes, seeing that he but shares the fate 
of incomparably greater and more ambitious efforts! Not at all 
peaceful, however, may be the effect of that brief appearance upon his 
unfortunate inventor. It was once upon a time the fate of the 
writer of these very lines to receive a letter from an esteemed, although 
personally unknown, correspondent in which the following words 
occurred : ‘If your book’ (naming the poor defunct puppet) ‘ really is 
by the person it purports to be by, I find it very interesting. If on 
the other hand it is a fictitious narrative invented by yourself, I can- 
not say that I consider such deceptions as justifiable.’ 
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Now, will any one kindly say what answer a story-teller is to 
make to such a letter as that, if, indeed, it is not safer, as well 
as even civiller, not to answer it at all? Really, poor Master 
Mercurius is to be pitied, and has fallen upon evil days. He tries to 
amuse his honoured patrons ; he does his little best; he skips and 
capers about with all the art he can muster. No lofty purposes has 
he. He knows nothing of such matters. He is only a rather 
indifferent actor, and his business, like any other actor’s, is to carry 
on his little illusion to the end, and then to retire quietly behind 
the scenes. He succeeds perhaps for the moment, almost beyond 
his expectations, and lo! when he looks, if not for applause, at least 
for tolerance, he hears himself hooted by his audience as a ‘ forger’ 
and ‘impostor.’ After this it strikes me that he had very much 
' better vanish entirely from the stage, or at any rate confine himself 
to reciting moral tales, and the strictly veracious ‘ fairy tales of science ’ 
for the remainder of his days. 

His great elder brother—he who handles the lyre—never had 
his liberty curtailed in this autocratic fashion! Apollo has always 
been allowed to do exactly as he likes. Apollo may pretend to be 
anything or any one he pleases. Apollo may embroider to his 
heart’s content. Apollo, I feel sure, might even ‘ invent saints,’ and 
no one would be so rude as to call Apollo a forger for so doing. 
That the gulf between the brothers is vast I admit—far be it from 
me to seek to diminish it. So vast that the loftier one might fairly 
decline to acknowledge the relationship, or at least declare that it 
had never been spoken of openly in the family. In spite of this 
haughtiness on the part of Apollo there are enough traits in common, 
however, between them to establish that such a tie does exist, and 
in any case the more obscure, the less considered, the less respectable 
even a claimant for justice, the greater the need surely that it should 
be strictly and even amply meted out to him. 

Plainly, what the situation requires is some authoritative tribunal, 
one that would decide upon such points as we have just been con- 
| sidering, and pronounce upon them finally. Similar tribunals, I 
have been given to understand, sit to decide the equally knotty 
points which arise in connection with the games played out upon the 
board of green cloth. Our little game of fiction requires to have its 
laws no less rigidly defined, indeed in one respect it requires it 
more, seeing that cheating—scandalous as that may sound—actually 
forms an indispensable part and parcel of our calling. Let us hasten 
then to discover such a tribunal, and, when we have found it, let 
us submit ourselves cheerfully and whole-heartedly to its rulings. 
Before allowing our vagrant pens to take any further liberties with 
kings, queéns, bards, chiefs, culdees—with any one that belongs to 
the past, but especially with saints—let us ascertain how far such 
liberties are permissible, and how far they are not; what in short 
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is to be regarded as honest cheating, and what as dishonest. Where 
such an absolutely authoritative tribunal is to be found, and who 
the literary Cesar is that we are to get to preside over it, I confess 
that I do not at the present moment perceive. Doubtless, how- 
ever, it might be found, and then all our woes would be at an end. 
Henceforward it would only have to speak, and we should obey. I 
appeal unto Cesar ! 


EmiLy LAWLEsS. 
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THE DAME DE CHATEAUBRIANT 


TRAVELLERS who descend the valley of the Loire often break their 
journey before reaching Nantes in order to visit those old castles 
with which the French Renaissance, assisted by the House of Valois, 
embellished both banks of that river. Some of them are now in 
ruins ; several were destroyed by the Revolution, together with their 
inmates ; while those which survived that storm have suffered from 
vandals in the shape of their new owners and their masons. Even 
the Government has at times contributed to their destruction. Yet 
enough remain to charm the passer-by, to adorn the landscape, and 
invite the researches of archzologists. Blois Castle impresses one by 
its elegant architecture, Chambord by its imposing but inoffensive 
towers, Amboise by its Gothic remains, Chaumont by its enigmatical 
walls, Tours by its churches and old houses, and all by the historical 
memories which their names awaken in cultivated minds. 

When the curious traveller has visited these relics of the past, 
and has arrived at Nantes, he rarely thinks of pushing on to the 
right, and he thus misses the pleasure of contemplating domains less 
ambitious, but to which are attached famous histories, legends, and 
romances of amours or crimes well worthy of his attention. A light 
railway carries one at an easy speed through beautiful scenery to a 
small town with a celebrated name—Chateaubriant. The place has 
less than five thousand inhabitants, but possesses a castle, built in 
the eleventh century by Briant, Count de Penthiévre, in which is 
said to have taken place an awful tragedy. 

Scarcely anything is now left of the ancient fortress except a few 
walls, some pieces of curtain, a pointed-arch doorway, a small round 
tower, and a large square one which once proudly passed for a dungeon, 
but now serves ingloriously as a prison. The entrance to the castle 
has nothing attractive about it, the said prison being the vestibule, 
but as soon as the courtyard is reached the visitor stands amazed. 
On one side, a colonnade of twenty arcades charms the eye by its 
elegant proportions. At the end, there is a building of sober archi- 
tecture, consisting of a ground floor with five openings, an upper 
story having five windows with mullions, and in the roof five project- 
ing stone windows ornamented with sculptured pilasters and frontals. 
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The arrangement is simple and stately, and recalls the castles of the 
Loire and the time of Louis the Twelfth. These buildings are so 
extensive that room has been found in them for a museum, the souws- 
préfecture, the municipal offices, the local court, and, finally, the 
police station, which secures the safety of the whole edifice. 

The tragedy which we are about to relate did not, as might have 
been supposed, take place in the old chateau, but in the new one, a 
building which enchants the man of taste by its graceful architecture 
and the richness of its external decoration. It was then the fashion in 
France to erect fine edifices, and Jean de Laval, lord of Chateaubriant, 
who was very rich, spared neither skill nor money to beautify the 
dwelling in which he hoped to hold captive the lovely Frangoise de 
Foix, his spouse. 

This fair young woman, who is pictured to us in the annals of 
the period, and especially by the poets, in the most seductive colours, 
belonged to that noble house of Foix which gave France so many 
famous warriors. The property of her family having passed by 
marriage to the house of Albret, which ruled over Navarre, Francoise 
was brought up at the court of Ann, Duchess of Brittany, succes- 
sively consort of the two French kings, Charles the Eighth and Louis 


the Twelfth. There she received an education which nowadays we 
should call superior, but which was then an ordinary one for the 
daughters of high families. When she was old enough to be attrac- 


tive she took the fancy of the Count de Chateaubriant, who held in 
Brittany the highest rank after the Rieux, and was justly regarded 
in France as a valiant captain. The queen, of whom Frangoise was 
a distant cousin, favoured the count’s penchant, and the marriage 
was concluded by contract about the year 1509. Born in 1495, 
Fran¢oise was then only fourteen years old. Marriages par contrat 
sometimes took place before the nubile age between noble families. 
The latter had not to make any researches nor establish any kinship 
—all were known to each other. 

Jean de Laval was the son of the lady of Rieux, who was head of 
the house and a cousin of the queen. The court of Blois attracted 
at that time the noblest and the most learned people of the French 
provinces. The sons of the great families went there to acquire 
courtly manners and the culture of letters, as well as to become pro- 
ficient in the use of arms. There Jean de Laval met Vendéme and 
Bayard, Fleuranges and Montmorency. He became intimate there 
with Frangoise’s three brothers, young seigneurs who were destined 
to become renowned captains under the names of Lautrec, Lescun, 
and Lesparre. 

Into this fold, where the virtuous and haughty queen kept so 
many beautiful sheep, a certain wolf often found his way, decked 
with all the attractions that a wolf of this kind can possess. It was 
the youthful Francois d’Angouléme, son of Charles, duke of Angouléme, 
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and Louise of Savoy ; head, after his father’s death, of the younger 
Valois branch, known in history as the Valois-Orléans-Angouléme 
branch, and heir to the crown if the king, Louis the Twelfth, died 
without issue. 

According to the chroniclers, young Francois was the handsomest 
prince of his time. He excelled in all physical exercises, delighted 
everybody by his courtly bearing and great intelligence, and was so 
ready for daring deeds as to cause his mother much anxiety for his 
safety. Such a gallant knight naturally attracted the regard of 
women, while he was not by any means insensible to their charms. 
Throughout his life he displayed a love of beautiful things—poetry, 
fine architecture, the arts—and for famous painters and their works 
this amounted to a passion. In France he was called le Pere des 
Lettres, and deservedly so, in spite of what has been said to the 
contrary. It has also been said that he was le dernier Chevalier. 

One can imagine that, with such brilliant qualities, the fair ladies 
of the French court were only too willing to surrender their virtue to 
him. The morals of the time were not at all rigid, and although the 
queen did not permit near her that license of which the little court 
of Cognac set the example, under the indulgent eye of Louise of 
Savoy, it would have been difficult to prevent any amorous intrigues 
between this Prince Charmant and the handsome damsels at the 
court of Blois. Francois, married to Claude de France in spite of 
Anne of Brittany’s long opposition to this union, was at Blois as often 
as at Amboise, where his mother had gone to reside. Claude was 
but fifteen years old, deformed in body and of a sad temperament. 
She was a person better fitted to induce respect than to inspire love. 
Probably the young prince failed to find in her those attractions 
which he could so easily meet with elsewhere. Although Frangoise 
de Foix was still very young, she had not passed unnoticed, and it 
may be that Anne of Brittany’s haste to marry her to Laval was due 
to considerations of prudence in regard to her son-in-law. Frangoise 
was married and no longer at Blois, but she had left souvenirs behind 
her. The girl of fifteen had all the necessary qualities to draw a man 
like the Duc d’Angouléme, and everything indicates that the day 
came when he remembered this. 

The king was thought to be at the point of death, but it was the 
queen who died. What were the political considerations that led 
Louis the Twelfth to seek, by a new marriage, to have an heir, of 
whom his dynasty had no need? Besides the Valois-Angouléme 
branch, there remained to satisfy the prescriptions of the Salic law 
the Capetian branch of the Bourbons. His marriage with Mary, 
sister of King Henry the Eighth of England, infused some life into 
the court of Blois, which, austere before, had become quite melan- 
choly. It was Francois who was charged to go to Boulogne to receive 
the young princess. Mary was then sixteen years old ; she had pretty 
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features and a complexion of dazzling whiteness. It has been said 
that the fair woman in Paul Veronese’s picture representing the 
wedding feast of Cana, now in the Louvre, is her portrait. This is a 
gross error. At the time of Mary’s death, in 1534, Paul Veronese 
was only six years of age. The fact, however, that such a comparison 
has been made shows that the mission entrusted to the youthful 
Valois must have been a very agreeable one. 

He fulfilled this mission with such ardour as to arouse the anxiety 
of Louise of Savoy, whose sole ambition was to see her son seated on 
the throne of France. Warnings were not wanting, for his friends 
advised him to be prudent. The young queen was agreeable, lively, 
and probably not disinclined to listen to words of love. Suffolk, who 
had accompanied her with the title of ambassador and had remained 
at the French court after the termination of his mission, was also a 
cause of uneasiness. Louise of Savoy bestirred herself, making plans 
and negotiating. The saintly Claude had naively constituted herself 
guardian of one whose virtue was suspected ; she kept Mary in her 
apartments under her own eye, and took care that she had no 
leisure time. In regard to the stay of the sister of Henry the Eighth 
in France, and the royal progress arranged by Francois of Valois: 
from Boulogne to Saint-Germain, an interesting and amusing book 
might be written. 

Three months after the marriage the king died (the lst of 
January, 1515), and Frangois ascended the throne. His mother’s 
anxiety, however, was not wholly dissipated, and every effort was 
made to bring about the marriage of the young widow with Suffolk, 
a rich dower and the right to retain the title of queen being conferred 
upon her. Both parties willingly answered the call of political 
exigencies. Mary’s sojourn in France had been short ; she had met. 
with nothing but respect, there not having been time for the growth 
of any bitter feelings, and she left behind her neither the perils that 
were feared, nor the keen regret which she had perhaps wished to 
inspire. We wonder whether it was really spite that dictated to King 
Francois the somewhat discourteous reflection written by him below 
the portrait of the beautiful widow remarried : ‘ Plus sale que reyne.’ 
We will indulgently suppose that it was done out of spite. 

That new conception of feminine beauty which found expression 
subsequently in the elongated limbs of Primatice’s figures had already 
begun to be formed. Sloping loins, long arms and legs, a supple 
neck, and diminutive feet were regarded as essential elements of 
beauty in women. Frangoise realised this ideal to perfection. Her 
hair was brown, and, by all appearance, her skin less white than cer- 
tain poets have pretended. The first writer who speaks of her is 
Antoine Varillas, in his Histoire de Francois I”. It is he who 
relates the fable that Jean de Laval, being pressed by the king to bring 
his countess to court, made the excuse that she was too plain. The 
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king, who had seen her when she was quite a girl, could not have 
been deceived by such a lame evasion, and it is incredible that Laval 
should have thought of putting it forward. Another version has it 
that Laval gave his wife one half of a ring and kept the other half, 
charging her not to obey any order purporting to come from him 
unless this half should be delivered to her with the message. This 
ring incident is a threadbare one which we meet with in a number 
of romances and comedies, and if Laval had been foolish enough to 
do as is said he would have richly deserved the lot which awaited 
him. Nothing could be better calculated to arouse a woman’s curio- 
sity and lead her to fathom the reasons for such a precaution. At 
all events, it is beyond doubt that the Countess de Chateaubriant 
did go to court, and soon fell under the fascinating influence of the 
king. 

That Laval, who was bravely fighting in Italy or busy with the 
embellishment of his old fortress in Brittany, had from the outset 
some knowledge of what was going on can scarcely be questioned. 
Yet for such a proud knight he seems to have been but little disturbed 
by it. Of course, we must not look upon those times with our modern 
eyes. The prestige of royalty was then considerable and intact, and 
Francois I. was regarded by the nation, small and great, as a superior 
being incapable of wrong-doing and able to impose any sacrifice. 
This historic truth is often overlooked by modern writers. Victor 
Hugo is a striking example. The famous Saint-Vallier scene in 
Le Roi amuse is not merely contrary to all likelihood dramatically, 
but is at manifest variance with the facts and with the spirit of the 
period. 

During the ten years which elapsed between the victory of 
Marignan and the disaster at Pavia, the king’s liaison with the 
beautiful countess was disturbed only by transient infidelities on the 
monarch’s part. It would have been surprising if, at a gay court, 
nothing had ever arisen to cloud the serenity of an affection which 
we have every reason to believe was sincere and disinterested. Fran- 
oise was gentle, docile, and free from personal ambition. By her 
grace and pleasantness she gained an unquestionable influence over 
the king’s mind, but it is imipossible to discover in all her life a single 
act or a single thought which did not aim at making her royal lover a 
hero. Therein lay her pride. One cannot say as much of her fair suc- 
cessor. Francoise has been blamed for having raised her family to 
the highest honours. But her three brothers, Odet de Foix (Lautrec), 
Lescun, and Lesparre, were elevated to the chief dignities at court and 
in the army much more on account of their own merits than through 
their sister’s influence. In all France there were no braver captains 
nor greater military spirits. It is true,that they were not always suc- 
cessful on the battlefield, but all three shed their blood in the service 
of their country. The first, Lautrec, left for dead at the battle of 
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Ravenna, afterwards distinguished himself at Marignan, was van- 
quished at La Bicoque through the fault of Louise of Savoy in 
withholding the pay of the Swiss, and died of fever near Naples. 
The second, Lescun, was killed at Pavia with Bonnivet. The third, 
Lesparre, figured like his brothers in every fight, and at Pampeluna 
had his head broken by mace-blows. He would be an ill-advised 
man who would reproach their sister for having pushed them to 
immolate themselves in furtherance of the political aims of the 
king ! 

Louise of Savoy, clinging tenaciously to her power, became un- 
easy at the ascendency acquired over her son by this gentle and 
beloved woman. She worked to destroy the influence which Frangoise 
exercised, perhaps undesignedly, and she would doubtless have suc- 
ceeded if she had been able to find the least fault with her conduct. 
It has been stated that Frangoise had a love intrigue with Bonnivet. 
But Louise disliked Bonnivet, and would not have failed to ruin them 
both had she seen any way of doing it. When she took the reins of 
power, on account of the king’s captivity, she seized the chance to 
send Francoise back to her husband. 

According to Varillas, a precious manuscript by a certain Coun- 
cillor Ferrand contained an account of what became of her. The 
Count de Chateaubriant imprisoned his wife in a tower of the old 
castle, with her seven-year-old daughter. To judge by the ruins, 
her stay there cannot have been very agreeable. Then, when the 
rumour spread that the king was about to recover his liberty, an 
infernal thought germinated in the mind of the rude soldier. The 
little girl, of whom nobody seems ever to have heard, had died, and 
there was no longer any necessity to keep up appearances. One 
day the ferocious husband entered his wife’s chamber, accompanied 
by six men, and told her that her last hour had come. Neither her 
despair nor her entreaties could move that iron-bound heart. The 
men seized their victim, while Laval stood by dry-eyed, with a 
sinister smile on his lips. Frangoise abandoned her limbs to her 
executioners, who then opened a vein in each, and her life-blood 
flowed upon the stones to the feet of the count, who stood enjoying 
his vengeance. Slowly the body of Francoise sank to the ground, 
and her eyes became glazed in death. 

This account, to which romance-writers afterwards added various 
details drawn from their imaginations, has received from serious 
historians a stamp of genuineness which it would not be prudent to 
dispute in the good town of Chateaubriant, where it is regarded as 
an established fact that Francoise de Foix was bled from her four 
limbs and put to death by Jean de Laval, her husband, for having 
been unfaithful to him. No precise date is given to the event, but 
as it occurred during the king’s captivity it must have been between 
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February 1525 and the 18th of March 1526, so that the beautiful 
Francoise must have been thirty-one years old at her death. 

The foregoing story, taken up and amplified by romancists such 
as Lescouvel, has survived in spite of the refutation attempted in 
the seventeenth century by a learned barrister of Rennes, named 
Pierre Hévin. And in order that we should not retain the least 
doubt as to the truthfulness of Ferrand’s narrative, which was un- 
earthed by Varillas, maintained by Lescouvel, and embellished by 
their imitators, we are shown to this day at Chateaubriant the cham- 
ber where Francoise underwent her torture, and the traces of her 
blood on the flagstones. Yet this tale has not a word of truth in it. 
Is it quite certain that Jean de Laval was the hard, cruel man that 
he is represented to have been? Is it proved that he killed his wife 
as a punishment for having been the king’s mistress ? The chroniclers 
tell us that he was ‘ prudent, discreet, and very magnificent, having 
a knowledge of letters and even showing an ingenious mind.’ He 
passed for a man original in all things, a good courtier, familiar with 
court life, and of easy morals. The poet Clément Marot dedicated 
to him a book of epigrams. He was the friend and companion in 
arms of Lautrec, one of the countess’s brothers. When the king 
returned from captivity, Laval went to visit him, accompanied by his 
wife, which is a proof that she was not dead. Anne de Pisseleu then 
took possession of the king’s heart, to the satisfaction of Louise of 
Savoy, and discord arose between the two former lovers. They 
reproached each other in verses which have come down to us and 
which afford an insight into both their characters. 

The young king had given Frangoise various articles of jewellery 
on which he had had engraved beautiful devices composed by his 
sister Marguerite, authoress of the Heptaméron. At the instigation 
of his new mistress he recalled these presents, doubtless in order to 
mark clearly that the rupture was complete. Francoise naturally felt 
hurt: she had the ornaments melted into ingots, and caused these to 
be delivered to her royal lover, accompanied by a letter in which she 
declared that the beautiful and loving inscriptions were written on 
her heart and would never be obliterated. The king understood the 
lesson, and sent back the ingots, a species of alms which the Dame 
de Chateaubriant had not expected. 

Upon his return to the conjugal abode Jean de Laval fell sick, 
and believed that his end was near. His first thought was to secure 
his fortune to his widow in case of his death, and to do this he was 
obliged to evade the laws and customs in order to frustrate his col- 
lateral heirs, the only ones he had, the young daughter mentioned 
in the legend being as chimerical as the Ferrand memoirs themselves, 
whence Varillas evolved her. Here the demonstration becomes 
piquant. This heartless husband, who has bled Francoise de Foix to 
death, this Bluebeard of the nursery story, executes a deed of gift 
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transferring all his large fortune to a stranger; by a second instru- 
ment he annuls the first if this stranger should have legitimate 
children, and by a third deed he conveys the donation, with the free 
consent of the said stranger, to his wife, Frangoise de Foix, Dame de 
Chateaubriant. These deeds bear the date of June 1525, and the 
stranger is none other than Lautrec, Odet de Foix, brother of Frangoise. 
These deeds, which assured a considerable fortune to the Countess, 
were executed just at the time when, according to the historian 
Varillas, her blood was trickling upon the stained flagstones which 
are to-day still pointed out to us. It should be noted that the third 
deed, which has been published in Curiosités de l’ Histoire de France, 
contains this passage: ‘ En considération du grand amour et dilection, 
obéissance et loyauté que ladite dame et bonne femme et loyale 
épouse lui a porté et lui porte, et des bons et commendables services, 
traitements et plaisirs qu’icelle dame lui a faits et continue de lui 
faire pendant le temps de leur mariage, bien qu'il n’a plua Dieu lui 
donner aucuns enfants et avoir lignée ensemble jusques ici.’ 

Previous to starting for Italy, where he perished the following 
year, before Naples, this same Lautrec appointed the Count de 
Chateaubriant one of the guardians of his children. Would he 
have bestowed such a mark of confidence upon his sister’s murderer ? 
In the same year Jean de Laval went to carry succour to Lautrec. 
In 1530 he was created a knight of the royal orders and lieutenant- 
general of Brittany. He presided over the States-General in 1522. 
He presided again at the coronation of the Dauphin. Three years 
later he married his nephew, the young Count de Laval, to Claude 
de Fojx, daughter of Lautrec, Frangoise being present at the 
ceremony. . 

The king paid several visits to Chateaubriant. In 1532 he 
made a two months’ stay and signed a number of ordinances there. 
He entrusted the count with several confidential missions. Finally, 
when Frangoise died, in 1537, Marguerite, the king’s sister, who 
happened to be at the chateau at the time, wrote her brother a letter 
describing the poignant grief of the count, and she draws such a 
vivid picture of his sorrow that one begins to doubt whether there 
ever existed between him and his wife the slightest cause of discord 
or coldness. And yet there was such cause, as both Marguerite 
and Clément Marot bear witness. They both consider Frangoise as 
badly married, whatever that may mean. Undoubtedly there were 
disputes in the household. But if this brave and courteous knight 
was sufficiently noble and sufficiently magnanimous to pardon his 
wife’s fault, would any one dare to consider it a crime on his part ? 

The Dame de Chateaubriant was mourned for when she died. 
The poets sang her virtues, beauty, and kind-heartedness ; Clément 
Marot composed her epitaph, and the king himself praised her in 
verses that breathe affection and gratitude. 

ALPHONSE DE CALONNE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IRELAND AND THE NEXT SESSION 


At about this time last year I ventured, in the pages of this Review, 
to discuss the then newly announced policy of ‘ Killing Home Rule 
by Kindness,’ to state the attitude towards it of my parliamentary 
colleagues and myself, and to suggest to the Government what they 
ought to do in the direction of carrying it out, if they meant to 
achieve even the minor success of removing certain Irish grievances 
and securing a fair field for the making of their experiment. The 
session which ensued was not wholly unfruitful in beneficial measures. 
A Land Bill was passed into law, the actual working of which so far 
has unquestionably proved it to be a very useful measure which it 
would have been absolutely folly from the Irish tenants’ point of view 
to reject. A Light Railway Bill became law, under which half a 
million of Imperial money—or, as I would prefer to put it, Irish 
money in the Imperial Treasury—was made available for the further 
improvement of the means of internal communication in Ireland, 
and which is not unlikely to lead to the expenditure of twice that 
sum from local sources on the same object. A Labourers Bill and a 
Bill for rendering workable the Housing of the Working Classes Act 
also passed, the effect of which will be to hasten to a considerable 
degree the provision of dwellings for the working community in 
town and country. Such a record of work done is not, on the whole, 
a bad one, and at any rate it is a better one than that left behind it 
by the last Liberal Government after its three years of power. But, 
of course, the work of last session affecting Ireland is at the same 
time small in comparison with what was needed, and most certainly 
such trifling efforts to remove the grievances of Ireland and to 
promote its material interests would never have the effect of ‘ Killing 
Home Rule,’ even if Irish Nationalists could possibly be bribed by 
material considerations into abandonment of the national faith. Of 
the measures passed for Ireland which have just been enumerated 
the Land Act is the most important, and although that measure is a 
larger one in some respects than had been expected, it falls short in 
two or three vital particulars of what was demanded by Irish public 
opinion, and has consequently failed to close even temporarily the 
Irish agrarian controversy. In the article in this Review to which 
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I have already referred I pointed out that the shortening of the 
‘statutory term’ and an adequate amendment of the law regarding 
tenants’ improvements were absolutely essential features of any 
satisfactory Land Bill. The new Land Act certainly does afford 
some additional security to the Irish tenant against the confiscation 
of his property, but it by no means goes the whole way needed in 
that matter ; and it does not even touch the question of the statutory 
term. This latter defect will be found to have consequences which 
the Government itself in all probability will find unpleasant, for it is 
not in the nature of things that men should be satisfied, and should 
refrain from making their dissatisfaction known and felt, at being 
compelled to go on paying for the next five years rents which have 
been proved to be exorbitant, while others of their class are under no 
such obligation. But in other respects the Government last session 
went a rather curious way about carrying out their avowed policy 
of ‘ Killing Home Rule by Kindness.’ Their management of the 
business of the session was the reverse of satisfactory from the 
point of view of Ireland. They allowed little or no time for the 
discussion of the Irish measures which they did introduce. The 
Irish Land Bill was almost the only one of those measures which was 
discussed at all, and to it only about one week was devoted, the fact 
being more or less widely known that, if that period of time were 
not sufficient, the measure would be dropped. This style of con- 
ducting business was distinctly unfair. It was most emphatically 
not proper to have put the Irish items of their programme so much 
in the rear that in the end Irish members were compelled to choose 
between accepting the Land Bill practically as it was introduced and 
losing it altogether. It is certain that it would never have been 
proposed to deal in a similar manner with an English Bill of similar 
importance. The plea of necessity cannot avail. The Government 
has practically control of the whole time of the House of Commons, 
and it is, therefore, incumbent upon it so to arrange matters as 
that the measures to which it is pledged shall not, per necessitatem, 
be thrown on the table of the House of Commons with an intimation 
that even a non-obstructive attempt to amend them will involve their 
withdrawal. 

Another session is now at hand, and once more the question arises, 
What is the present Government going to do for Ireland in redemp- 
tion of its pledge to legislate for Ireland as Ireland would legislate 
for itself, if it had the power, and what ought to be the policy of 
Irish representatives, and especially of Irish Nationalist representa- 
tives, towards such beneficial measures as it may decide to propose ? 
Let me take the latter point first. 

The objects of Nationalist policy in Ireland may, broadly speaking, 
be divided into two categories. One of those categories consists of 
Home Rule, the other comprises all the minor reforms and advantages 
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which Irishmen hope to obtain by legislative effort. To obtain Home 
Rule, the greatest and highest object of Nationalist policy, indepen- 
dent Nationalists at least are prepared to adopt any means within 
the constitution which is most likely to lead to success. The par- 
ticular means available and most likely to yield successful results 
may be disagreeable to English parties or the reverse ; if the means 
should be disagreeable, that is simply a matter that cannot be helped. 
Independent Nationalists, like most other persons, would prefer to 
use means generally agreeable, if they were the appropriate means 
to the end desired ; but the interests at stake are too important to 
be sacrificed to considerations of personal convenience. With a view, 
therefore, to the advancement of the Home Rule cause, Independent 
Nationalists are ready to ‘ block the way’ in Parliament in order to 
bring home to Englishmen the practical inconvenience to themselves 
of denying Home Rule to Ireland, if ‘ blocking the way’ be necessary, 
and if, while Home Rule is impossible of immediate attainment, that 
policy would not interfere with the passage of other beneficial measures 
urgently needed for Ireland. When Mr. Gladstone retired and Lord 
Rosebery succeeded to the Premiership and the Leadership of the 
Liberal party, Home Rule, to the minds of Independent Nationalists, 
was practically dropped out of the programme of that party. It con- 
tinued, indeed, as it continues still, a formal part of that programme ; 
but action in reference to it was postponed to other measures which 
were declared more urgent for the time from the point of view of 
the Liberal party. Instead of appealing to the country on the 
question once more after the rejection of the Home Rule Bill of 1893 
by the House of Lords, the Government of the day went on with 
English and Scotch legislation, with the result that, when at last an 
appeal to the country took place, the election turned almost entirely 
on other questions. At the same time the prospect of other reme- 
dial legislation for Ireland was perfectly blank. Every one, for 
instance, knew that it was absolutely useless to expect that the 
House of Lords would agree to a good Irish Land Bill introduced by 
a Liberal Government. When this change in Liberal policy occurred, 
the Independent Nationalist view was that the Anglo-Irish alliance 
ought to have been dissolved and the policy of ‘ blocking the way’ 
at Westminster resumed. As in the past, so in the future. A 
ministry is now in power which is frankly hostile to Home Rule. 
In its case, too, the policy of ‘ blocking the way ’ ought to be resorted 
to if ‘blocking the way’ would not prevent the passing of minor 
material reforms for Ireland which are urgently needed, and if Home 
Rule be immediately obtainable by that means. What, then, is the 
actual situation? It would be the merest folly for Irishmen to 
attempt to disguise from themselves the fact that Home Rule is 
some little distance off ; and, therefore, if there were nothing more 
to be considered, the proper policy to be pursued in Parliament by 
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Irish Nationalist representatives would be to endeavour, by every 
honourable means open to them, to allow nothing else to be done 
there till the demand of Ireland for National self-government was 
satisfied. But this is not the whole case at this moment. Home 
Rule is not immediately obtainable by any parliamentary methods, 
while at the same time the Government offers several minor benefits 
of a more or less important character. Ought Irish Nationalists at 
Westminster, under these circumstances, to ‘ block the way’ and to 
expect all those minor benefits ? To do so would, in my opinion, be 
utter childishness and folly. The Independent party, therefore, are 
prepared, as they showed themselves last session, to adopt a friendly 
attitude towards measures calculated to carry out the lesser reforms 
and advantages of which Ireland stands so much in need, provided 
only that they are so calculated, and not mere shams. 

Next session the Government are expected to deal with at least 
two Irish questions of first-class importance. I refer to the financial 
grievance of Ireland and the question, or rather group of questions, 
raised in the report of what has been known as the Recess Committee. 
Let me say a few words on each. 

On the first of these two subjects Ireland is absolutely unanimous. 
It has long been so, but the light recently thrown on the financial 
treatment of Ireland at the time of the union and since by the 
Report of the Financial Relations Committee and the Supplemental 
Reports of various members of that body, has had an immense effect 
in quickening popular interest in the matter and directing it to 
practical ends. The latest public movement in Ireland, indeed, is 
that arising out of the publication of the documents referred to, and 
amongst the warmest supporters of this movement are the special 
friends in Ireland of the present administration. After the findings 
of the Royal Commission, there cannot be any longer any dispute as 
to the main points. Opinions may still differ as to the exact amount 
by which Ireland is over-taxed ; but that she is over-taxed—and that, 
too, by millions sterling a year—it will be in vain for Englishmen to 
deny after the pronouncement of Mr. Childers and all his colleagues 
but two—if, indeed, I ought to account one of these latter as a dis- 
sentient in the proper sense of that term. The verdict of the Com- 
mission, in fact, is practically a unanimous one, and its unanimity is 
so remarkable a circumstance that it necessarily challenges universal 
attention and renders it impossible for the Government to take up 
towards the Irish demand in this matter an attitude of indifference 
which, under other circumstances, any English Government might, 
perhaps, be only too readily inclined to adopt. English Unionists 
especially will find it difficult to answer the Irish demand by a denial. 
The reason is plain. It is that Ireland takes its stand largely, though 
not altogether, on the Act of Union which those politicians consider 
so sacred and so necessary from the point of view of Great Britain 
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that they will not, at present at least, hear of its abrogation or even 
serious modification. The financial provisions of the Act of Union 
have been systematically violated to the detriment of Ireland for 
ninety-six years, and Ireland simply asks that that violation shall 
cease. How can English Unionists, with any consistency or even 
common decency, reject such a request ? The fact that this injustice 
to Ireland has continued so long cannot surely be pleaded in bar of 
its removal even at this late hour of the day. That it has existed so 
long ought rather to be an additional reason for its speedy removal 
now. But if the prolonged existence of the grievance be relied on 
at all, then the fact must also be remembered that Ireland has never 
ceased to protest against it, at all events for the last fifty years. It 
has never let judgment go by default, and now its view of the matter 
is endorsed not only by its own representatives on the Royal Com- 
mission of 1893, but by the representatives also of England and 
Scotland, and even, it may be said, of the Treasury. The only real 
question, as it seems to me, which is now left for debate is not 
whether the grievance complained of exists, but how it is to be 
removed. On this point opinions do differ. I have no hesitation in 
saying that I agree with those who maintain that Ireland will never 
be treated justly in financial matters till it is allowed to control its 
own taxation; but, inasmuch as that solution of the question cannot 
be looked for as an event of the immediate future, and as Ireland is 
in urgent want of immediate relief, recourse must be had for the 
moment to some other plan. Two other plans have been proposed— 
one for the reduction by some means or other of the existing burdens 
of Ireland, the other for the return to Ireland annually for useful 
public purposes of the sum by which it has been found that it is now 
over-taxed. It is difficult for any one to pronounce dogmatically on 
such a point; but ‘as at present advised,’ to use a familiar and con- 
venient phrase, the latter plan appears to me to possess undeniable 
advantages over the former. It would certainly be easier to carry 
out, and with almost equal certainty it may be said that its effect 
would be more immediately and more directly felt. One word more. 
The settlement of this question, if not altogether a matter. for Ireland 
alone, is at least one on which the predominant opinion of Ireland 
ought to be allowed special weight. Irish opinion on this subject is 
not so uninformed as, perhaps, some Englishmen may be inclined to 
suppose. In the various classes in that country men are to be found 
who entertain views on this special point which are both wise and 
enlightened, and to pass the opinions of such men over would be 
simply an act of despotism which would not readily be forgotten. 
The Government will be able to collect those views not only from the 
forthcoming discussions in Parliament, but from the discussions now 
going on, and which are certain to continue for some time to come 
in Ireland itself; and if they wish to give satisfaction, as well as to do 
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justice, they cannot pay too much attention to such expressions of 
the mind of the nation which is chiefly affected. If the injustice 
complained of is to be rectified, it may as well, from the point of 
view of England, be rectified in the way desired by those whom the 
rectification will benefit when it is accomplished. 

On the question, or group of questions, raised by the Report of 
the ‘Recess Committee,’ the same unanimity of opinion does not 
appear to exist amongst Irish political parties. To judge from the 
chief organs of Mr. Dillon’s section of the so-called Irish party, that 
gentleman and his followers do not at all favour, but, on the contrary, 
look with distrust upon the proposals of the Recess Committee. 
Even amongst the supporters of the Independent Nationalist or 
Parnellite party in the country there seem to be a few—a very few, 
however, as was shown at the recent Convention of the party in 
Dublin—who fear those proposals on the ground that at least the 
improvements in agricultural methods with which some of those 
proposals are concerned would, in the end, lead to an increase of rents 
rather than anything else. But the great majority of Irishmen, I 
believe, thoroughly approve of the main recommendations of the 
committee, and do so on the grounds that they are just what an 
Irish Parliament would enact for Ireland, if such an institution were 
in existence, that something like what the Recess Committee sug- 
gests is most urgently needed, and that the present is a peculiarly 
favourable time for obtaining it, if the Government really mean to 
act on their avowed policy of ‘ Killing Home Rule by Kindness.’ As 
for the notion which seems to possess the minds of Mr. Dillon and 
his followers that the carrying out of this policy would kill Home 


Rule, I have on a previous occasion expressed my opinion at length, 
and I need only briefly recapitulate now what I then urged. 
Believing, as I do, that the national sentiment in Ireland is inde- 


structible, lam convinced that the more the Irish people are educated, 
the more prosperous they become, and the greater security they 
enjoy that they will reap what they have sown, the stronger will 
their demand grow for national autonomy, without which no nation 
has ever become permanently contented or progressive. Nothing 
therefore, in my opinion, that the present or any other British 
Government may or can do to restore material prosperity to Ireland, 
will ever have the effect of killing the desire of the Irish people for 
self-government. If it were otherwise, it would be proved that the 
demand for Home Rule in the past was neither more nor less than a 
sham, and Ireland would not deserve self-government. All this 
heing so, and the necessity for legislative and administrative measures 
of an ameliorative tendency being urgent, would it not be the utmost 
folly to reject such measures in advance, especially if there be ground 
for hoping that they can be immediately obtained? The question, 
in truth, will not bear discussion. As well might objection be raised 
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to a good Land Bill as to the main proposals of the Recess Committee 
for creating, reviving, and fostering Irish industries. 

But what is it exactly that the Recess Committee suggests? Part 
V. ofits Report answers this question very succinctly : 

Our proposal [it says] is that Parliament should establish a Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Industries for Ireland, which shall consist of a Board, with a Minister 
vesponsible to Parliament at its head, and be advised by a Consultative Council 
representative of the agricultural and industrial interests of the country. This 
Department, besides undertaking certain new duties hitherto left undischarged, 
should [with some exceptions which are mentioned ] take over the following existing 
departments of the Irish Government: the Congested Districts Board, the Inspec- 
tors of Irish Fisheries, the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council, part of 
the functions of the Board of Works, the Agricultural Department of the Land 
Commission, the Agricultural Department of the Board of National Education, 
and the functions of the Science and Art Department in Ireland. 


The new Board, it is further explained, ‘ ought to consist of not less 
than five members, chosen as the members of the Congested Districts 
Board are chosen, that is to say, with the object of representing as 
far as possible the different districts and political complexions of 
the country ;’ the special value of such a body being stated to be, 
firstly, the corrective which it would afford to the liability of ordinary 
permanent officials to sink into routine, and, secondly, the influenc 
which it would exercise in the direction of liberal sdministrationk 
The nature and functions of the Consultative Council are then dd 
scribed. ‘The function of this council,’ says the Report, ‘ would mf 
(1) to keep the department in direct touch with the public opinio 
of those classes whom the work of the Ministry concerned, and (2 
to distribute some of the responsibility for administration amongs 
those classes. It might consist of about forty-two members, and 
should be partly elective and partly nominated, in accordance with 
the principles which have been found to work satisfactorily in other 
countries.’ To a department so constituted would be delegated, as 
the proposed absorption of several existing departments of the 
Government would suggest, all matters relating to the promotion of 
agriculture and other industries, including forestry, reclamation, 
drainage, fisheries, and the hundred and one other means of liveli- 
hood which exist in every progressive country in the world; and to 
carry out its work the new body would be endowed with funds pro- 
portionate to its needs. 

The scheme [says the Recess Committee’s Report] is believed to be practical in 
its entirety, and calculated to lead not only to economical administration, but to 
results remunerative to the State. But an expenditure considerably greater than 
could be met by the funds of the departments which it is proposed to absorb would 
be required for its purposes, especially at the outset, and during what would 
necessarily be the experimental stage of its operations. The scale on which these 


requirements would be provided for might depend somewhat on the claim which 
may be established for Ireland by the Royal Commission on Financial Relations. 


I have thought it well to set out thus in some detail the main 
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suggestions of the Recess Committee for the purpose of explaining 
what it is that the Government is expected to do if they deal with 
this matter next session, and in what direction they must proceed if 
they have any hope that their proposals will meet with general ac- 
ceptance in Ireland, and if, in fact, their scheme is not to turn out 
one of those monumental failures which in that country so often 
mark the efforts of British administrators. Pottering attempts at 
reform ; proposals showing distrust of Irishmen and their capacity 
for affairs ; and a niggardly provision of funds—all those things will 
not only be of no use from any point of view, but will show that the 
new policy of ‘ Killing Home Rule by Kindness’ is only a very old 
and worn-out policy under anewname. The old discredited methods 
and objects of British administration in Ireland must be abandoned ; 
the new department must be a popular and representative body ; and 
it must have ample funds at its disposal. The effort to restore the 
ruined industries of Ireland and to save from extinction those which 
still survive must, in other words, be a serious one, or it would be 
much better if it were not undertaken at all. 

@ne fact in addition, in reference to the proposals of the Recess 
Committee, should be borne in mind by the Government. It is not 
Nationalists alone who have made or advocatethem. The committee 
consisted ef elements of the most diverse character. Unionists who 
may fairly be said to represent every section of their party in Ireland 
have united with Nationalists not only in setting forth the necessity 
for something being done on a.very considerable scale for the pro- 
motion of the material interests of their country, but in specifying 
the precise measures which, in their opinion, ought to be adopted to 
that end; and their united recommendations have, since their pub- 
lication, received the emphatic endorsement of men outside, of whom 
Lord Dufferin may be taken as atype. If such a combination should 
be found to have no weight with the Government, even in a matter 
which involves no political issues whatever, then the less said hence- 
forth about the Unionist policy of ‘ Killing Home Rule by Kindness,’ 
the better. 

I have so far alluded to but two questions of urgent importance 
to Ireland, but others are pressing also, such as the further amend- 
ment of the Land Acts (the necessity for which cannot be a surprise 
to the Government), the satisfaction of the too long denied claims of 
the Catholics of Ireland in the matter of university education, and 
the reform of the system of Irish Private Bill Legislation. I have 
already referred to the defects of the Land Acts that still remain to 
be remedied. While the Land Bifl~of last session was passing 
through the House of Commons, the Government were expressly 
apprised of those defects and warned that the failure to remedy them 
would to a certainty be the cause of further agitation in the immediate 
future. That agitation is now on foot, and it will continue to grow 
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till its end is attained. If the Government do not by appropriate 
action stop it, Irish representatives must see what they can do. 
As for the university education question, the admissions of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, when he was Chief Secretary, and those of the present 
Chief Secretary at the close of last session—if I might not say, their 
pledges—on this subject really ought now to be crowned by the 
realities of fruition. Forty years have the Irish Catholics been ask- 
ing for what is acknowledged by all but the most fanatical bigots to 
be their right. How much longer are they to wait ? 

To the amendment of the Land Acts, the question of Catholic 
university education, and the abolition of the present system of 
passing Local Acts for Ireland, I may add the settlement of the 
still unsettled Evicted Tenants question. If some public funds had 
last session been provided to facilitate the restoration of the unfor- 
tunate victims of the Land War to .their homes, the permissive 
provisions for restoration contained in the latest Land Act might and 
probably would have by this time put an end tothe trouble. But 
though the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Lans- 
downe in 1894 practically agreed to public money being provided 
for that purpose, in connection with a Permissive Evicted Tenants 
Bill, the Government of which they all three were and are members 
refused to act on that agreement when it came in its turn to deal 
with the subject. Is it too much to hope that next session it will 
see the expediency, not to say the humanity, of a different policy ? 

It may be said that the programme of legislation which I have 
sketched for next session is a large one—so large, indeed, that 
practical politicians will regard it as impossible of accomplishment in 
its entirety. It concerns highly important subjects, I admit ; but I 
deny that it is very large in any other sense. Most of the matters 
it embraces are practically non-contentious, and any measures deal- 
ing with them will most probably be non-contentious also, provided 
only they are thorough and constructed on the lines that will com- 
mend themselves to Irish opinion. For the contentious measure or 
measures time ought to be easily found by a Government supported 
by a majority of 150 and guided by ordinary intelligence in the 
arrangement of business. The Government, in fact, and its policy of 
‘Killing Home Rule by Kindness’ are on their trial. Up to the 
present, perhaps, it may be said that, as far as Ireland is concerned, 
neither has had a fair field or a full opportunity. It will be the fault 
of the Government itself if it has not both next session. It can 
create both the field and the opportunity, if it desires to do so; and 
if it does not provide itself with both, the only conclusion that can 
be arrived at is that the new Unionist policy is no better than the 

old, and that the attitude of Irish Nationalists in and outside the 

House of Commcns must be determined accordingly. 

J. E. REDMOND. 


































































































































































THE 
EDUCATIONAL PEACE OF SCOTLAND 


‘Tue mind of England is in a lull between two storms. The agitation 
-of the last educational struggle has hardly subsided, and the approach 
of the one which may burst upon us in the spring is producing a 
fresh sense of unrest. The period may therefore be treated as one for 
reflection, and, above all, for the ingathering of the experience of 
other communities. Comparative politics is the pursuit of too few of 
our public men, and in the midst of actual and fierce contest the 
illumination which it may and ought to yield is frankly despised. 
Yet few things afford more guidance in the formation of theory, and 
fewer still are so helpful in political practice. 

On the subject of education, England suffers: from more than 
mere insularity of ideas. In the discussions of this year, nothing 
was more remarkable than the slenderness of reference to point after 
point in the experience of people actually within this little island 
itself, who live in the enjoyment of a system beside which that of 
England is fragmentary and crude, and under which not a few of the 
most painful troubles which afflict English educational life, and 
which have sprung from ecclesiastical rivalry and claims, have 
practically disappeared. Scotchmen view many of these present-day 
troubles in England with silent amazement : while Englishmen wrestle 
fiercely among themselves, and do not think of looking for the help 
which lies abundantly to their hand north of the Tweed. 

Of what those lights and lessons are it is not the object of the 
present paper to treat; but any student of the history of the two 
nations would, just at first, find it hard to square his philosophy of 
history with the points which have been reached in England and 
Scotland on those matters of ecclesiastical and popular ascendency. 
England is the land of compromise : Scotland of none. A Scotchman 
spends no little part of his life in splitting theological hairs; am 
Englishman uses these hairs to stuff his social mattress with, and lies 
down upon it—he being in his own eyes an eminently practical and 
peaceful person. Yet upon this very topic of education, Scotland has 
reached compromise and peace, while all England is theologically 
and ecclesiastically by the ears. I am not lauding the comprumise 


nor deploring the mélée, but simply noting the odd and actual fact. 
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How far apart the two nations stand may be at once and easily 
tested, namely, by a reference to the purposes to which it is proposed 
to put the large augmentation of grants from the British Exchequer. 
Even although there be no increase upon the proposals of Her 
Majesty’s Government in last Session of Parliament, it is computed 
that there will fall annually to England a new grant of about 500,000. 
sterling. Under the acknowledged system of equivalent distribution, a 
sum of 68,000/. sterling per annum will fall to be allotted to Scotland. 
Now, how do the two nations propose to use these moneys? In 
England, it is proposed to give a preferential grant of 4s. per scholar 
in attendance at the voluntary schools. I do not deal with the claims 
so vehemently put forward for an increase upon this 4s., or for the 
power of rating for the purpose of strengthening the voluntary schools 
as against the alleged encroachments or tyranny of the School Board 
system. My object is simply to ask -how do these two nations of 
England and Scotland propose to employ in the cause of education 
these grants of public money ? ‘To strengthen,’ says an Englishman, 
‘our voluntary schools ;’ ‘of which,’ adds a Churchman, ‘ our Board 
Schools are the dangerous rivals.’ ‘But you don’t tell me,’ says a 
Scotchman, ‘that this can actually be so, because in our country, from 
Shetland to the Solway, we have in every parish our School Board, 
and the public schools under the Boards have been so triumphantly 
successful as to absorb almost the entire energies of the nation, in so 
far as these are directed to primary education.’ Then he proceeds to 
tell how, before the School Board system, hundreds of voluntary 
schools—built in times of great ecclesiastical rivalry and trial—at 
once disappeared, how in the case of the Free Church alone no fewer 
than 150 of the schools, the actual buildings and furnishings and 
ground, were handed over joyfully as a free and patriotic gift to the 
representatives of the people, and are now administered as Scottish 
public property for national and beneficent ends. Therefore, take it 
in the rough, Scotchmen could not, even though they tried, consume 
this money by an increase of a capitation grant to their remnant of 
voluntary schools; and the notion of endeavouring either to under- 
mine the Board system, or capture the Board Schools, is simply in 
Scotland not within the range of sane ideas. Still, the reader will 
say, the question has not been answered, namely, what, in contrast 
to the English demands, are the Scotch proposals for using up this 
money which is descending on their barren country like a small 
though golden shower? No answer to this question has been given, 
because the grant to Scotland stands as a logical consequence rather 
than a plain offer. But an answer, possibly in a few weeks’ time, will 
have to be made, and I will make so free as to propone the following 
—founded upon the nation’s history, its needs, and its ideals. Asa 
contrast to the English proposals it may be found striking and 
startling enough. 
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It is to be remembered that Scotland has been long and intimately 
familiar with views of education, seldom or never co-ordinated by the 
body of the people south of the Tweed. There is, of course, the first 
view—that in which the scope of many personal ambitions, even in 
the humblest ranks, has been directed upon the lines of learning, 
and education has been regarded not as an intellectual training 
merely, but as a material heritage. But this narrow and this 
personal view is not all. For it is co-ordinated with - far-reaching 
views of national interest and national duty, under which the pro- 
vision of educational machinery should be so complete as to link the 
humblest with the highest in the land, under a system graded so as 
to yield upon the whole a national product valuable for and in the 
face of the world. I speak, of course, comparatively ; for I speak of 
a poor and a barren country, sparsely peopled, with but little com- 
merce, inhabited by alien races, and riven into fragments by firths 
and straits and open seas, and so of a country in which the conditions 
for unity of national plan and purpose would have been pronounced 
a priori impossible. 

That the first view, wherein learning is represented as chained to 
the car of personal ambition and worldly success—that this view is 
entertained no one need be at the trouble to demonstrate. It is the 
occasion alternately for commendation and for reproach by the 
intelligent foreigner. But that the second view, that of national 
interest and duty, is deeply imbedded in the Scotch mind, one or two 
instances will be sufficient to prove. More than three hundred years 
ago, the masterful John Knox unfurled the standard of this ideal 
before the Lords of Council in his first Book of Discipline. On its 
educational side, that historic monument reads, now in the light of 
its own time, as a bright but vain imagining, and again, in the light 
of Scotland’s—or of Britain’s—future, as a splendid and masterly 
delineation of sound national policy. Of course we must make 
allowances. Jn the view of Knox, the right of rule lay ultimately 
with the spiritual authority, and to theological learning every other 
species of learning constantly looked and bent the knee. But it is 
strange enough that, while that was the trend of his opinion, an 
opinion formed in a time of struggle not only with an effete religion, 
but with a clamorously corrupt worldliness which set him as the 
standard-bearer of national duty on the one side and the nobles as 
the defenders of personal aggrandisement on the other—it is, I say, 
strange enough that we find within the pages of his famous volume 
a scheme of education, the keystone of which was that the nation of 
Scotland as such had the title to demand, and to conserve for their 
best and utmost uses, the talents of her humblest to her highest sons, 
and that she must justify this demand by making adequate provision 
for every stage of the youth’s educational career, and this again from 
the humblest to the highest. 

12 
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This is the scheme, imbedded, as we have suggested, in his 
ecclesiastical system, and framed, as we may add, upon the lines of 
out-and-out compulsion. Over all Scotland he wished the Church to 
extend, and wherever there was a church there was to be a school- 
master appointed, able at least to teach grammar and the Latin 
tongue ; but in sparsely peopled country districts, the minister or 
reader was himself to be the schoolmaster, for the children and youth 
of the parish. Here is the whole system of parish schools set forth 
in embryo! 

But Scotland itself had been parcelled out under his scheme into 
ten or twelve districts, over which were to be set superintendents 
who should oversee the entire work, in its threefold aspect, of the 
parochial clergy. For his vehement desire was to secure the whole 
property enjoyed by the Roman Catholic Church, and with it to erect 
a great national trust ; and the objects of the foundation were these 
three: the Church, the poor, and education. These three things 
were interwoven, and the clergy under his scheme were to become 
the parochial administrators of the nation’s gifts to its poor, and the 
parochial overseers of its work among the young. Thus the broad 
bases of the ideas of parochial action, covering every portion of the 
soil of Scotland and every soul within it, were laid. But, as the 
ecclesiastical scheme reached a higher plane in the functions of the 
superintendents who were placed over districts of Scotland, moving 
hither and thither in the exercise of their functions, but quartered 
principally at one chief town, so was the educational scheme also 
to rise to a higher plane. The secondary education of Scotland 
was to be attended to in the district of each superintendent, where 
-colleges were to be erected, and each of these he with determined care 
marks out as not to be the resort for one class only of the popula- 
tion. Thus secondary college education was to bea national heritage 
free to every class down to the poorest. 


And further, we think it expedient, that in everie notable toun, and especiallie in 
the toun of the Superintendent, there be erected a Colledge, in which the Artis, at 
least Logick and Rethorick, togidder with the Tongues, be read be sufficient 
Maisteris, for whome honest stipendis must be appointed: as also provisioun for 
those that be poore, and be nocht able by them selfis, nor by thair freindis, to be 
sustened at letteris, especiallie suche as come frome Landwart. 


To a still higher plane the scheme rises, namely, to the universities 
themselves of St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen—Edinburgh 
being not yet founded. These are to be the conclusion and the 
crown of the national system, and determined provision is made for 
the great schools called universities being replenished with ‘those 
that be apt to learnyng.’ Here, indeed, are a few pretty strong 
orders from the man whom we reckon to have had no small share in 
founding our civil liberties: 
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For this must be cairfullie provideit, that no fader, of what estate or condition 
that ever he be, use his children at his awin fantasie, especiallie in their youth- 
heade ; but all must be compelled to bring up thair children in learnyng and 
virtue. . . . The riche and potent may not be permitted to suffer thair children to 
spend their youth in vane idilnes, as heirtofore thei have done. 


Nor even on this high level are the children of the poor forgotten ; out 
of the net none might escape. The kingdom ofScotland was to be the 
inheritor of all that was best in its children, to train, to conserve, to 
develop, and to use it. The schools were to be visited, the apt pupils 
to be selected, to be lifted to the secondary schools, and then again— 
after a fresh selection—to the universities ; and the State overseers 
(who were the forerunners of H.M. Inspectors of Schools) were prac- 
tically to determine whether ‘the children must eathir proceid to 
farther knawledge, or ellis thei must be send to sum handie-craft, or 
to sum othir proffitable exercise.’ 

Thus the scheme was framed, a graded scheme, a universal 
scheme, and ascheme in the details of which, if one were to enter into 
them, one would be struck by the masterly grip which Knox possessed 
of educational needs. At every step the poor as they are lifted are to 
have special attention, if need be special provision; and particular 
care is exercised in the case of those who come from the country 
districts, the plan of what I have elsewhere called ‘ distance bursaries’ 
being actually adumbrated. Inspection at each stage is looked after, 
so that the secondary schools and the universities shall have brought 
into them only those who are fit to be there taught; and thus the 
elements of passports and matriculations such as appear in the most 
modern schemes are all in Knox’s Book of Discipline; and above all 
stands the consideration which with him was consuming and supreme, 
namely, the comfort of the Commonwealth. 

Yf thei be fund apt to letteris and learnyng, then may thei not (we meane, 
neathir the sonis of the riche, nor yit the sonis of the poore) be permittit to reject 


learnyng, but must be chargeit to continew thair studie, sa that the Commoun- 
wealthe may have some confort by them. 


It may be said that this scheme was rejected by the Lords of 
Council, although passed by the Ecclesiastical Assembly. It is, no 
doubt, true; but it is also true that it has become no vain formulary 
in Scotland, but a constant and serious aim, familiar to the general 
mind at least, in all those elements which—even in modern guise—- 
elevate and stimulate and mould our national ideals. 

Turn to a fresh page in Scotland’s educational history. The 
period after the Revolution settlement, and prior to the year when 
Scotland was deprived of her separate Parliament, the period, that is, 
of constitutional government under one sovereign, and with a separate 
national legislature and executive, was Scotland’s legislative golden 
age. In the midst of it the Act of 1696 was passed, by which it was 
ordained ‘that every parish in the realm should provide a commodious 
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schoolhouse, and should pay a moderate stipend to a schoolmaster.’ 
Ecclesiastical tutelage had obviously broken down, but the ideal of 
national duty remained, und the duty was to be discharged through 
the medium of a tax mpon the land of Scotiand. Macaulay grows 
almost hysterical in his enthusiasm over this Act, which, no doubt, 
following as it did the main lines of Knox’s primary scheme, wrought 
untold benefit to the kingdom, and he goes the length of saying: 
‘ Before one generation had passed away it began to be evident that 
the common people of Scotland were superior in intelligence to the 
common people of any other country in Europe!’ 

But so at least the system stood until our own day, and the great 
Act of 1872 (which was much in advance, on crucial points, of Mr. 
Forster’s of 1870 for England) took the Scotch position as it 
existed, and in creating School Boards simply modernised the 
machinery whereby these parish schools were managed. So effective 
indeed had they become that for generations they were the pride of 
the country, and im many instances the direct feeders of the 
universities. 

One word here upon the vexed question of religious instruction. 
The ‘ compronuse’ was not effected directly by the Statute, but has 
been arrived at by the good sense of the nation. The Statute neither 
enjoins nor forbids such teaching. As in England, what it does— 
although in much simpler terms—is to secure to the child freedom of 
absence from religious instruction, and security against any dis- 
advantage on account of that absence. The instruction is only to be 
given at the beginning or end of the school day, and the inspector of 
schools is to have no duty with regard to it. The manner in which 
this clause has been worked throughout Scotland is substantially as 
follows (I speak in the briefest and most general terms) :—In some 
industrial centres the instruction is confined to one hour per week, 
say from nine to ten of a Monday morning; in others two or more 
first half-hours ; in country districts frequently the first half-hour of 
the five week days. In some centres the Bible is read, and such 
questions only put as will enable the teacher to see that the child 
understands what he is reading. Nowhere is definite doctrinal 
teaching thought of. In some centres and in country districts, 
particularly in the North, besides Bible-reading the questions of the 
Shorter Catechism are learned by rote. That little document is a 
compilation made by the Westminster divines, and is professedly a 
compend of Bible teaching, with Scriptural proofs, by chapter 
and verse, attached to each proposition. The learning of this 
Catechism in public schools is slowly disappearing. It, however, is 
as different from English Catechisms which we have seen and heard 
of, as day from night—being, as I say, a compend of scriptural 
maxims verified to hand, and upon the broad main subject of human 
duty. No child could learn from it that there was such a thing as 
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Presbytery or Episcopacy, or even Church or Dissent. The School 
Board, popularly elected, settles, with the assistance of the teachers, 
what and how much of this instruction shall be given. Were dog- 
matic teaching, in the ordinary controversial sense, to be introduced, 
it would have to be done in the light of day, and no School Board 
which attempted it could hold office in Scotland fora month. While 
a comparatively small number of voluntary schools still remain, the 
large mass of the population is content with the popular and public 
system, so much so that it may be stated broadly and emphatically 
that such a thing as a religious difficulty is never heard of in Scotland 
from Shetland to the Cheviots. Upon the School Boards there are 
representatives of almost all the churches. In conclusion, it may be 
said, that were the matter to be settled now for the first time in 
Scotland, it is very questionable indeed whether the public voice and 
the religious sense of the nation would at this time of day grant 
even the guarded and indirect permission to teach religion in the 
public schools, and would not rather leave that duty frankly and fully 
to the exclusive care of the churches, parents, and the individual 
conscience. <A growing section of the public holds that if the com- 
promise is unhappily tampered with, the question will have to be 
settled on the grounds of both strong religious and political principle, 
in the direction I have indicated. But until the compromise is 
threatened, the subject need not be opened. Enough has been said, 
however, to give in sufficient outline a sketch of how the entire 
nation of Scotland is taught, and how the still outstanding English 
difficulty fills Scotland with a constant and impatient wonder. 

Into the general educational scheme, covering the entire area of 
Scotland, and reaching directly to every child and every home in the 
kingdom, compulsion sent no shock and came with no surprise, and 
upon it the grant of full payment of school pence and fees fitted like 
a glove. It is national in the truest sense ; it is under direct popular 
management and control ; it is universal, compulsory, and free. It is 
the rival of practically nothing, because in the midst of a people cor- 
dially loyal to the principles of representative management it embraces 
practically everything. In this one fact lies the secret of adminis- 
trative success and of national peace. Herein also will be found the 
explanation of that vast and striking difference between the educa- 
tional positions reached by England and Scotland to-day. The 
rivalries and jealousies, the fierce clamours for levelling up and level- 
ling down, with all the clerical paraphernalia of picturesque discus- 
sion—the child receiving as little for itself and as much for the game 
as the football in a Rugby maul—to find the analogue to this in 
England in 1896, Scotchmen must go back and back to at least 
1843. And the analogue is imperfect, for of the schools then 
founded at the Disruption, 560 in number, so truly were they an 
educational rather than an ecclesiastical agency that, as we have 
mentioned, they have all disappeared, and in 150 cases the very 
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buildings were handed over to the School Boards when the remnant 
of ecclesiastical jealousy well nigh vanished, and popular and national 
control became an accomplished fact, in 1872. 

Though thus far in advance of England on the subject of the 
management of primary education, Scotland is yet deeply sensible 
that her position is very far indeed from having reached those simple 
and those great ideals with which she has been long familiar. In 
other words, the Scotchman—that shrewd citizen, that practical 
person with metaphysical leanings—has an immediate and a splendid 
use for the coming grant of money. He goes back, as I have said, 
to his cherished ideals, and finding that they have been in practice 
realised for the nation’s benefit in primary education, he takes occa- 
sion to say that he will now complete the great national task, and 
free the entire system from the primary school up through the 
secondary and the technical college to the universities. 

So far as the secondary schools and secondary subjects are con- 
cerned, no inconsiderable progress in the direction of freedom from 
fees has already been made. School Boards have been intelligent 
and enterprising, the Department sympathetic and helpful. This on 
the one hand; while on the other Parliament has not been stingy, 
and there is in fact from what are known as the Residue and Equi- 
valent Grants paid to Scotland apportioned sums which reach a figure 
of over 100,000/. per annum. No portion of these latter sums, how- 
ever, is dedicated directly to the payment of fees, and the result is 
twofold. The obstacles of poverty and distance—specially strong, 
specially great in a country like Scotland—remain ; and so long as 
no national attempt is made to remove those barriers, secondary 
schools and secondary departments will be in advance of the demand, 
and to that extent will fail. Not that the demand, in the sense of 
longing and ambition, is not there; but the sacrifice of the time and 
labour of the child is great to begin with, and when to that is added 
the burden of school fees and of maintenance at a distance from their 
homes, it is too great to be borne. The educational career of children 
of even the most approved fitness is brought to a close; the entire 
nation is the loser; Knox’s ideal, the national ideal, has not been 
realised; what should have been the opportunity for all has been 
narrowed to the perilous chance of the few who, by force or by 
audacity of character, and often through want and trial and suffering, 
can ‘ break their birth’s invidious bar.’ But Scotchmen are daring 
enough to think that ‘invidious bars’ and ‘evil stars’ should have 
no place in the policy of the Commonwealth. 

While it is no doubt true as matters stand that free secondary 
and technical education has not yet been reached in Scotland on a 
national scale, still three points have already been made—all points 
of advance towards realising the ideal. In the first place, the light 
of the ancient Burgh schools, as centres of secondary instruction, was 
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never wholly extinguished. In the next place, not only has the 
liberality of Scotchmen been in large measure devoted directly to 
this great purpose, but Parliament has sanctioned a free and fairly 
masterful diversion of the bounties of the dead hand to the same 
object. I refer to the operations of the Educational Endowments Com- 
missioners under the Act of 1882. And lastly, I point to the action of 
the County and Burgh authorities all over the country, in administering 
recent grants from the Exchequer. This action has displayed much 
enlightenment, and under it there has been made in several cases 
a courageous attempt within definite territorial limits to construct a 
plan which, not alone by payment of fees, but by well-timed encou- 
ragements both to school and scholars, and even by distance bursaries, 
has brought the benefits of secondary instruction within the reach of 
every home in the district so watched over. To use only for once 
the hackneyed metaphor of the bridge between the primary schools 
and the universities—the plan of the bridge has long been ready, 
but the work which should have gone on from its foundation to its very 
keystone as a unit and a national work has been left to partial effort 
or occasional adventure. Here and there the pillars of the founda- 
tions have been laid and reared, and now and again a venturous plank 
has been thrown across the stream; but at last our opportunity 
has arisen to strengthen, solidify, and complete the structure, and it 
has arisen not a moment too soon, for, if either the saving of intel- 
lectual waste or the maintenance of commercial supremacy be our 
aim, the nation’s progress lies that way. 

This, then, is the use to which in Scotland we desire to put the 
expected golden shower. Details I have not dealt with, this is not 
the place for them ; but this I will venture to affirm, that if the fiat 
of Her Majesty’s Government went forth in its favour, the scheme, 
with, or even without, the aid of an Executive Commission, could be 
equipped, systematised, popular, and at work, within three months’ 
time. 

Never was such an opportunity for a Scottish Minister. Every- 
thing lies to his hand. And the omens are favourable; for Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh’s experience as head of the Educational Endow- 
ment Commission is invaluable, and his services in that capacity will 
be always gratefully remembered by his country. 

The late Sir John Seeley, speaking somewhere of the possible 
decadence of Britain as a great military and naval power, remarked 
that if we could not be the world’s Rome, we might at least be its 
Athens. I am not so sure of that: we have taught our dependencies 
to teach themselves ; and culture, like the mind, is its own place. 
But ahumble duty confronts us, viz. to keep our people intellectually, 
morally, artistically, and technically trained, so that no talent of this 
nation shall ‘ fust in us unused.’ 


While Lord Rosebery talks with gravity, and Mr. Chamberlain 
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with comparative lightness of heart, of the dangers of foreign com- 
petition, both eloquently allow the vital importance of a higher and 
more thorough system of technical instruction, to enable the British 
artisan to prove himself the best workman for, and so to command, 
the markets of the world. Scotland rivals Switzerland in the clear- 
ness of its view of national duty on this head, much as it may lag 
behind Switzerland in the practical effect which has been given to its 
conceptions. ‘To use even Knox’s words, before any persons are sent 
to handicrafts, or other profitable exercises, a just educational scheme 
may well allow to the youth of the realm both time and favourable 
opportunity for ‘that studie in which thei intend cheaflie to travell 
for the proffit of the Commoun-wealth.’ 

And here is the contrast. England is still on the old rack of the 
problem of elementary school management by Church or Board. The 
use which England proposes to make of a fresh grant of half a million of 
pounds sterling per annum is to contribute it to this problem, whether to 
its solution or to its acuteness remains to be seen. Whereas Scotland, 
having settled and buried these disputes, and surveying the needs of 
its people, if they are to be a trained and skilled democracy, declares 
the use of her share, namely 68,0001. a year, to be the strengthening, 
the unifying, and the freeing, of secondary, technical, and university 
instruction, and this under opportunities which will penetrate all 
ranks of society, and reach to the remotest home. 

The very fact that it should be thought feasible to suggest that a 
scheme of the above kind should not stop short of, but should embrace, 
the universities, may be sufficiently surprising to the English mind. 
But the surprise is abated when it is considered how very different 
the four Scotch Universities are in their plan and purpose, and, in 
particular, in their relation to the body of the people as a whole, from 
the ancient institutions of Oxford and of Cambridge. These stand in 
a serene air, removed from the hum and conflict of daily life, the 
orthodox resort of the nobility and gentry; those in the midst of a 
nation’s everyday needs, in a humble though a vigorous air, with no 
Rugbys or Marlboroughs or Harrows as their natural feeders, but in 
direct contact with the ordinary parish and secondary schools. And 
so the proposal to make education in Scotch Universities free is the 
plain corollary of a record which covers the primary and of proposals 
which cover the secondary schools. The students of Scotch Universi- 
ties attend their classes and live where they will; they are not forced 
to incur the expense or affect the style of residence suited to the 
sons of the wealthy. No inconsiderable proportion of Scotch students 
are the sons of poor men; and no inconsiderable proportion of their 
annual charge is their class fees. For many of them, fired with the 
zeal for culture, occupy the humblest of lodgings in our university 
towns ; and almost literally is it true that they cultivate learning on 

a little oatmeal—emerging by-and-by, however, to become shrewd and 
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determined captains of industry and leaders of men, and appearing 
here, there, and everywhere as undaunted citizens of the world. The 
abolition of class fees, removing at once a burden and a barrier, would 
unquestionably open the door to more men of this class; and men of 
this class are a national product not to be despised. This abolition, 
it is reckoned, could be effected by a charge upon the Treasury which 
would cover the case of every student whose education was the pro- 
duct of the graded system I have ventured to sketch, a charge of 
between 15,000/. and 20,000/. per annum. 

It may be thought preferable to take but one step at a time, and 
to deal with secondary and technical colleges alone, leaving universi- 
ties for after treatment; but as surely as we have obtained free 
education at the beginning, and are now, we trust, to obtain it at the 
middle, so surely will the scheme be rounded and completed by our 
obtaining it at the close of the educational career. 

One remaining question, not unimportant, presents itself, namely, 
what would be the effect of these proposals upon the teaching profes- 
sion? And again it is necessary to point the contrast. Underasystem 
of School Boards universal and popularly elected, religious tests are 
unknown. Religious denominations are in Scotland as plentiful as 
blackberries, and teachers, I suppose, belong to all of them. The 
man who looks down upon his fellow citizen as a dissenter is a rare 
creature. He has to do his murmuring in private; were he to speak 
his sentiments aloud, he would simply ticket himself a Dogberry. 
Thus the teaching profession is a fair and open field, and no 
church would dare to claim any Scottish teacher as its attaché or its 
hack. The traditions that cluster round the office of the old parish 
schoolmaster are mostly those of respectable social standing, affec- 
tionate public regard, and no little culture. Dotheboys Hall reads 
to us like a cruel foreign romance; I do not think there ever was a 
Scottish Squeers. 

These traditions have been fortified and the status of the 
profession immensely raised since the introduction of School Boards. 
The schoolmasters themselves take the liveliest interest in the 
secondary branches and the special subjects, honours in which to their 
scholars mark the teacher a professional success. And it is hardly 
doubtful that the better equipment and the grading of education to 
its topmost national bound will still further strengthen the teacher’s 
position ; they will mark him, as he ought to be marked, as a man 
worthy of unfeigned esteem and of ample reward, a memberof a 
dignified national professoriate, the lines of advancement in which, 
starting from the fair and open field, will lead him also, according 
to his ability and culture, to point after point of preferment and of 
honour, 


Tuo. SHAW. 
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ENGLISH ENTERPRISE IN PERSIA 


In Persia, more perhaps than in any other Eastern country, events 
move slowly, and, though changes are as frequent there as elsewhere, 
it is not till the measure of time has been well filled that we realise 
how the old order has indeed changed and made place for the new. 
The circumstances attending the assassination of the late Nasr-ed- 
Din Shah of Persia have been already so fully described elsewhere as 
to need no recapitulation, but it is improbable that people in England, 
travellers though they may be, and as familiar perhaps many of them 
as the writer himself with the scenes and varieties of Persian life, can 
realise to what extent or with what intensity the death of the late 
Shah and the passing of the reins of government into the hands 
of his eldest son Muzaffer-ed-Din have affected Persia and its people. 
‘The King is dead—long live the King !’ such was the cry as far back 
as May last which rang through the length and breadth of the land, 
and, while telegraph and mounted messenger were at work conveying 
across desert tracts and ill-kept roads the perhaps not too welcome 
news of this announcement to his successor, then Veli-ahd or heir 
apparent, in the solitude of his palace near Tabriz, some three hundred 
miles to the west of Tehran, the capital was convulsed with feelings 
of anxiety and doubt as to what might be the outcome of the morrow, 
and, while some hesitated and some drew back, the very suddenness 
of the event, coupled with the sagacity of Western counsels and 
the loyal co-operation of the Imperial Bank of Persia, enabled those 
in power to safeguard the rights of the absent monarch and to main- 
tain order and good government pending his somewhat leisurely 
progress from Tabriz to Tehran. And so, unmoved, as became the 
stolidity of an Eastern potentate, by the storm of passing events and 
unshaken by the unexpectedness of his advent to power, Muzaffer-ed- 
Din passed in solemn progress to his capital and occupied unchallenged 
the throne of his ancestors. And now, as was only to be expected in 
the East, the wheel of fortune has again turned and the hand which 
guided the successor to the throne and stayed the would-be organisers 
of riot and disorder, has lost its cunning, and Mirza Ali Asgar Khan, 
Sadr-azam or Grand Vizier, the most powerful and perhaps the most 
enlightened man throughout the wide extent of Persia, has tendered 
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his resignation, which has been accepted, and passed out of office. A 
new Cabinet has been formed and with it a new era has commenced. 
And as we scrutinise with anxiety the names of new Ministers 
and examine their antecedents, in search of those guarantees of good 
government and security for life and property so sorely needed in all 
Eastern countries, we view with satisfaction the dawn of brighter 
prospects, and hail with joyful anticipation the signs of coming 
development and a wider appreciation of the value of the civilising 
influence of the West on Persian men and things, which cannot but lead 
toa better mutual understanding and the livelier interchange of ideas. 

Apart from other considerations, such as the political outcome of 
these events and their influence on the strategical position of Persia 
as a neutral state or as a useful ally, all of which great problems will 
no doubt, in the fullness of time, be ably dealt with by those compe- 
tent to guide the destinies of the world and settle the fate of kings, 
there are other matters of a humbler and perhaps more profitable 
character which may well merit the attention of an English commer- 
cial public. Let us, then, leave diplomacy to the diplomatists and the 
fate of kings to those who make them, and inquire, in the first place, 
how the immediate condition of the country is likely to be ameliorated 
by the changes which have so recently occurred, and, in the second 
place, in what way and to what extent the same changes are likely to 
influence our interests as a commercial nation in our dealings with 
Persia and the Persians. 

In the first place, then, there have been moments during the last 
five or six years when the most sanguine well-wishers of the country 
have felt despondent, and have been little short of predicting the 
speedy dissolution, which must inevitably follow the chaos of disorder 
and financial embarrassment into which the country seemed to have’ 
sunk—moments when authority has been set at nought and the 
Central Government powerless to cope with provincial insubordination 
—moments when a hungry populace, with its fields ravaged by locusts, 
has through local mismanagement been driven to acts of riot and sedition 
as a means of lowering the price of bread—moments when foreign mer- 
chants have despaired of the settlement of their long outstanding debts, 
and their grievances, enhanced by the fall in silver and commercial stag- 
nation, have tempted them to withdraw from the country altogether. 
Happily this is no longer the case. A deusex machindé has not been 
wanting. Things have righted themselves somehow, and as in daily 
life it oftens happens that everything comes to him who waits, so in 
Persia instances are not wanting in the history of the last decade to 
illustrate this adage. 

It is not my purpose here to give a sketch of the contemporary 
history of the times in Persia or to dwell too much on the failings 
and shortcomings of the murdered Shah. Like many Eastern 
monarchs, the character and dealings of Nasr-ed-Din Shah left much 
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to be desired. But de mortuis nil nisi bonum. Persia has now a new 
monarch, who as an autocrat need not let his actions be trammelled 
by the traditions of the past. He has a new Ministry, and, judging 
by the indications already received of changes likely to be effected, 
intends doubtless to turn over a new leaf. But no one who has lived 
in Persia, or who has been in any way connected with the country, 
can fail to express heartfelt regret at the resignation of the Sadr-azam. 
The ex-Grand Vizier is a man with an extraordinary capacity for 
work, His tact and patience were remarkable under the most trying 
circumstances. He was indefatigable while in office. No petition 
ever remained unanswered, no request was unattended to. A man 
of humble origin, hampered by the disadvantages of birth, poverty 
and unpromising antecedents, he raised himself to prominence by the 
exercise of indomitable energy and perseverance and became at the 
age of thirty-four Prime Minister of the Empire. His position, 
owing to the plurality of offices centred in his person, was probably 
unique in the history of modern Cabinets. He was at one and the 
same time Grand Vizier of the Shah, Minister of the Interior, Minister 
in all but name of Foreign Affairs, Director of the Customs, Head of 
the Treasury, Master of the Mint and Governor of the Persian Gulf 
Ports.. He did most of his work himself, and the extraordinary thing 
is how he ever got through it. Though rich he had frequent and 
heavy calls on his purse, and the crowd of indigent petitioners, the 
halt, the maim and the blind, who daily thronged his door and never 
left empty-handed, sufficiently attest his generosity. By virtue of 
his position he possessed unlimited authority, the only sanction 
attaching to his acts being the word of the Shah himself, and in a 
country like Persia, where the office is merged in the individual, the 
| *Sadr-azam’s personal influence made itself widely felt for good. His 
post is not to be filled up for the present. He will be hard to replace, 
and, should he ever come into office again, his return to power would, 
I venture to think, be universally considered as beneficial to the 
| country. 

The new Cabinet is promising. Mohsin Khan, Mushir-ed-Dowleh, 
formerly Persian Minister both in London and Vienna, and for many 
years Persian Ambassador at Constantinople, holds the portfolio of 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. He was till recently Minister of Justice 
and Commerce. His long residence abroad has imbued him with 
European tastes and taught him the value of foreign intercourse. A 
well-educated man of pleasing address and speaking French fluently, 
| he is eminently well fitted for the post he now occupies and is fully 
| alive to the disadvantages of the present system of administration in 
Persia. If he has a free hand and receives encouragement he may 
do much to forward the prosperous development of his country. 
Other members of the Cabinet are Mukbar-ed-Dowleh, formerly 
Minister of Telegraphs, who now holds the post of Minister of the 
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Interior, and Abbass Mirza Mulkara, uncle of the present and brother 
of the late Shah, who is Minister of Justice. Ali Kuli Khan, 
Mukbar-ed-Dowleh, was formerly Minister of Public Instruction, 
Mines, and Telegraphs. He rendered excellent services to the 
British Government in the early part of the sixties at the time of the 
conclusion of the Telegraph agreement, when the Indo-European 
Telegraph was carried through Persia. He was then made a C.I.E. 
in recognition of his services, and has since been created a K.C.LE. 
He is a man of much enlightenment and common sense, though, like 
most Persians, difficult to rouse to action. Abbass Mirza Mulkara, 
brother of the late Shah, was for thirty years of his life in exile at 
Bagdad, dreading the displeasure and jealousy of his reigning brother. 
He was recalled towards the latter end of the late Shah’s reign and a 
reconciliation was effected. His last official post was that of Governor 
of Ghilan. 

Without being too sanguine about the realisation of all the pro- 
jects of improvement enumerated in the Shah’s recent proclamation, 
we have at least good reason to hope that the new Ministry will make 
many changes for the better. The Shah proposes to abolish the 
yearly sale of public offices, and the Council is to be reorganised, the 
Shah himself acting as President. It will be remodelled on a 
European basis, and its business conducted in a manner more suit- 
able than before to the requirements of modern civilisation and 
Western policy. The system of departmental governorship is one 
which sorely needs radical reformation. It is the custom in Persia 
to appoint new governors yearly in the various provinces into which 
the country is divided. The candidates offer their presents of money, 
or ‘ pishkesh,’ to the Shah, who, according as the offer is good or bad, 
issues or withholds his firman or royal warrant. The governorship, 
therefore, goes to the highest bidder. The disadvantages of the 
system are obvious. The result is in any case calamity for the pro- 
vince which the new governor is called upon to administer. First, 
the sum required for the ‘pishkesh’ has to be raised, in the gene- 
rality of cases, by a loan at an exorbitant rate of interest. This is 
paid down in cash before the governor leaves the capital. He then 
proceeds in great state and by slow marches, generally accompanied 
by some 400 or 500 retainers and their servants, to his post. The 
loan and interest are recovered by a system of forced taxation. A 
profit has to be made in addition, and funds are required for the 
journey and the year’s expenses of the governor, who also endeavours 
to raise a sufficient amount to make a larger ‘pishkesh’ for the 
ensuing year, and so retain his post for two years in succession. It 
is needless to say that the results are disastrous to the peasant, who 
is thus called upon to maintain the governor and his suite at the 
sacrifice of his own agricultural prosperity. The system is one which 
for obvious reasons cannot be altered without the direct co-operation 
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of the Shah himself. The Ministers are powerless in the matter 
unless their ruler takes the initiative, and has recourse to other 
methods of filling his royal coffers than that of draining the corners 
of his empire. 

The civil and criminal procedure and judicial administration 
generally, more especially as regards foreigners in their suits with 
natives, leaves much to be desired, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
the nomination of the Mushir-ed-Dowleh to the post of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs may lead to a codification of the laws, or, possibly, to 
the introduction of the Code Napoléon, adapted, as in Turkey, to 
Mohammedan usages, in criminal and commercial tribunals, and 
to the institution of a proper commercial tribunal, as in Turkey, for 
the adjudication of mixed commercial causes between natives and 
foreigners. The present Minister for Foreign Affairs is an advocate 
of the judicial system in vogue in Turkey, and shortly after his return 
from Constantinople, while Minister of Justice, submitted proposals 
for remodelling the courts and the system of judicial administration, 
and forming it on the basis adopted in Turkey, where the existing 
Jaws, as far as foreigners are concerned, are excellent ; it is only their 
administration which is bad. The late Shah was, however, unwilling 
to sanction so radical a movement, and the matter dropped. The 
want of a proper commercial tribunal for mixed causes is greatly felt 
in Tehran, where at present litigation between natives and foreigners 
is referred to a sort of amicable arbitration committee, composed of a 
member of the Persian Foreign Office, known as the Président du 
Bureau des Contentieux or Reis-i-Divani-Muhakemmat, assisted by 
a delegate from the Legation, under the protection of which the 
foreigner whose interests are concerned may happen to be. The 
presence of the delegate is necessary to form the tribunal. No de- 
cision is valid unless given before and signed by him, and, if dis- 
satisfied with the nature of the proceedings, he may retire, and so 
dissolve the court. The President is not necessarily a man versed 
in commercial law. He adjudicates on the matter in dispute by the 
light of his own common sense, aided by the foreign delegate, and, 
if he thinks fit, calls in three or four merchants from the bazaar to 
act as assessors or give their opinion. The result is a rough and 
ready justice, and frequently, though not always, a very equitable 
settlement. But the disadvantages are great. Infinite time is lost 
in delay and correspondence before the matter in dispute is heard at 
all. Witnesses, though summoned to attend, do not feel it at all 
incumbent on themselves to be punctual, and often never put in an 
appearance at all. Sometimes the native party, especially if he is 
the defendant, thinks fit to absent himself, on the pretext of his own 
ill health or the illness of a member of his family. Causes, even 
when being heard, are frequently interrupted by the parties in other 
suits clamouring for attendance. The President while engaged on 
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one case is often called away to attend to correspondence or other 
matters. There is no order and no power vested in the court to 
compel obedience to its commands. We have here only to do with 
the so-called tribunal which attends to mixed cases. Commercial 
and criminal matters, to which natives only are parties, are dealt with 
by the religious functionaries in accordance with the Sher’, the re- 
ligious, and the Urf, the secular law. Foreigners have no locus standi 
in these courts, which are for Mussulmans only. 

Let us now turn to the second part of our subject and inquire in 
what way and to what extent the changes, which have already been 
or are now being effected, are likely to influence our interests as a 
commercial nation, and discover what possibilities they present of 
stimulating and increasing our trade, and how we can best profit by 
the movement which is on foot. 

Of the new members of the Cabinet, Mukbar-ed-Dowleh, Minister 
of the Interior, who has already rendered good service to the British 
Government, may well be credited with English proclivities. He is 
a man well acquainted with our administration in India, and one who 
has had the benefit of frequent intercourse with English Government 
officials in Persia and with English financiers. He has, moreover, 
had conferred upon him the Knight-Commandership of the Most 
Eminent Order of the Indian Empire; and under these circum- 
stances we may reasonably hope that he will prove an active champion 
of British interests under the new régime. What is needed in Persia 
is a vigorous internal policy, far-reaching enough to extend to the 
limits of the Empire and to enforce in distant provinces and depart- 
mental governorships the prompt execution of the mandates of a 
healthy central administration. To effect this the most salient 
requirements are roads and railways, without which no central 
government can hope to make satisfactory progress or advance the 
commercial and agricultural prosperity of the country. 

Let us, then, consider roads and railways. These are under- 
takings which the apt appreciation of the domestic needs of his 
country, already manifested by Muzaffer-ed-Din since his accession 
to the throne, may well prepare us to think, will, in a short space of 
time, engross the attention of the new Sovereign and his Cabinet. 
The term of ten years stipulated by Nasr-ed-Din Shah as the prescribed 
period during which no attempt should be made to advance schemes 
for railway development, will shortly expire, and, while Russian 
influence and capital are at work, pushing forward the construction 
of suitable approaches to the country from the north, from Enzelli on 
the Caspian Sea to Tehran, to Tabriz from Ag Stefa and Julfa on 
the north-west, and on the Transcaspian frontier to the north-east ; 
while the Germans, fired with the zeal of industrial ambition, are 
expending efforts and money to construct the Khanikin road, which 
will intersect the north-west of Persia, and afford in time a ready 
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means of access to the capital from Bagdad and the Euphrates 
Valley ; while these schemes are in course of favourable progression, 
it is surely unfitting that English enterprise should still continue to 
regard Persia from the standpoint of purely speculative interest only, 
and, unmindful of the traditions of its industrial development in the 
East, should hesitate to seize opportunities of extending its branches 
in a country of such paramount political importance to us as Persia. 
The Imperial Bank of Persia has still on its hands the unfinished 
road commenced seven years ago. This was intended as a route 
suitable for wheel traffic from Tehran to Schuster, at the head of the 
Karun river. Operations were begun in 1890 and the road was com- 
pleted as far as Kom, a distance of nearly 100 miles. Elaborate 
bridges and solid culverts were constructed, the marshy portions of 
the tract were drained and the rest-houses put into good repair. 
Various causes led to the subsequent abandonment of the under- 
taking, and the remaining portion of the road from K6om to Schuster 
is still almost untouched. The Imperial Bank of Persia is doubtless 
willing to dispose of its interest in the K6m road, and there is no 
reason why a syndicate, formed for the purpose of completing it as 
far as Schuster, should not come to terms with the bank, as regards 
the reversion of the latter’s interest in the undertaking, and carry out 
the long-abandoned work with profitable results. The primary object 
of any company formed for this purpose should be the construction 
of a simple rough track for wheel traffic from Tehran to Schuster, 
in order to connect the capital with the Karun river, and afford a 
means of transporting merchandise within a reasonable time and at 
moderate cost from the Persian Gulf to the interior of the country. 
Another field offering wide scope for the advance of English 
enterprise and the exercise of ingenuity is the water supply of the 
capital. These remarks apply equally to any large Persian town, but 
I instance the capital as being better populated, the centre of any 
improvement in the country, and more susceptible to the influences 
of Western civilisation. Tehran has no water supply in our sense of 
the term; that is, there is no water company with a paraphernalia 
of pipes, pumps, reservoirs, and machinery to supply its requirements. 
The town, which numbers some 250,000 to 300,000 inhabitants, 
is dependent for its water on a system of porous subterranean chan- 
nels, belonging partly to the Crown and partly to individuals. These 
are irregularly and imperfectly built, readily exposed to contamina- 
tion, and liable to be blocked at any moment. Their method of 
construction is complex and curious. A pit about three feet in diameter 
is sunk to a great depth, often three or four hundred feet, in what 
is judged to be water-bearing country, at a suitable distance from the 
spot it is proposed to irrigate, and at a higher elevation. If water 
percolates through the walls into the bottom of the pit to an appreci- 
able extent—the rule is to gauge the number of feet collected every 
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twenty-four hours—another shaft is sunk about 100 yards further on, at 
alesser depth, in the direction of the proposed outlet. A connecting 
channel three or four feet deep and two feet wide on the level of the 
bottom of the shafts is then dug, and the chain thus commenced is 
prolonged, on an inclined plane, till it reaches the surface at a lower 
elevation, and the water finds its natural outlet. The shafts sunk 
every 100 to 200 yards are used as ventilators, and afford means of 
cleaning and repairing the water-course. They are roughly covered 
over with stones and. shingle, and the implements used are of the 
most primitive kind—a hollow wooden wheel, a cotton rope, a goat- 
skin bag, and a small pickaxe. The men who work above ground 
receive krans 2°50 or 1s., and those below 1s. 4d. or 3 krans per 
diem. The construction of a‘ kenat’ takes many years, according as 
the ground through which it passes is hard or soft. It needs con- 
stant repair. Heavy rainfalls or floods in winter time wash mud and 
shingle down the shaft, and, silting up the channel, block the supply 
of water. If snow or rain is unusually scarce, the supply ceases. 
An infinity of time and labour is wasted. The result is costly and 
unsatisfactory. Individuals find it difficult to preserve the integrity 
of their supply from the encroachments of their not over-scrupulous 
neighbours. The soil for many miles round any Persian town is 
honeycombed with underground channels, and rendered dangerous 
by the yawning apertures of sunken and disused shafts. The plains 
appear covered with lofty molehills, formed by the stones and earth 
brought to the surface in the course of the ‘ kenat’ excavations and 
emptied round the mouths of the shafts as they are worked. 

If the country surrounding the capital were surveyed by competent 
engineers, means are not wanting to create a suitable supply at a 
lesser cost. The chain of the Elburz mountains fifteen miles to the 
north of Tehran, and in places 12,000 feet above sea level, is for 
many months of the year covered with snow. Its gorges and ravines 
which open out into the plain are in spring converted into rushing 
torrents by the melting snow. These torrents could be readily stored 
and utilised, and the snowfall collected into reservoirs could be made 
to supply the town. The Jagerrood river running to the north-east, 
and the Kerej river to the north-west, neither of them distant more 
than thirty miles from the capital, might, if properly economised and 
turned, afford a supply of water amply sufficient for the requirements 
of the town. Projects hitherto put forward for this purpose have 
met with natural opposition from the ‘kenat’ proprietors, who fear 
prejudice to their own interests from any innovation in the water 
system. But such opposition, if suitable measures were taken to 
protect the interests of water owners, could be overcome, and parts 
of Persia converted from stony deserts into well-watered plains. 
Proposals have lately been made to start an enterprise of this kind, 
and a concession has been obtained for the purpose. If a company 
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with a moderate capital were formed, profitable and satisfactory 
results could, no doubt, be achieved. The same thing has been done 
in Karachee under our Indian Administration, and, if time and 
capital were suitably expended, a similar success might be obtained 
in Tehran. 

As regards our commerce in Persia it is no doubt difficult, in the 
absence of reliable statistics and proper custom-house supervision, 
to form any accurate estimate of its relative value as compared with 
that of other nations, and the figures quoted in the consular 
commercial reports published by the Foreign Office are approximate 
only. The depreciation of silver, bad harvests, and agricultural 
depression combined have served to increase the commercial lethargy 
in which the country seems to be steeped. The impetus given to 
English trade seven years ago by the opening of the Karun river to 
navigation, the commencement of operations on the Tehran-Schuster 
road, the inauguration of the Imperial Bank of Persia, the Road 
Company and the Mining Rights Concession, has not been followed 
up. No doubt the forced abolition of the Tobacco-Régie Concession 
has made the British public unwilling to invest money in Persia, and 
led them to doubt the security of guarantees offered by the Persian 
Government. The tobacco incident seemed to strike a death-blow to 
the financial credit of the country in England, and financiers and 
business men alike looked askance when subsequent attempts were 
made to launch fresh schemes for Persia on the money market. But 
in justice to Persia it must be remembered that the late Shah and 
his ministers admitted the claim to indemnity, and the Government 
has paid and is still paying the instalments due on the loan which 
was procured through the bank for the purpose. It is not necessary 
here to revert to the circumstances attending the inauguration and 
the abolition of the Tobacco Corporation. Those who had the 
direction of its affairs, though no doubt able administrators and 
admirable financiers, were strangers in the land. They did not, 
perhaps, before commencing operations, make a sufficiently careful 
and personal study of the country and the character of its inhabitants, 
whom it was their object to conciliate, to be able to aptly appreciate 
the effect on the local population of the sudden and forced introduction 
of a tobacco monopoly. They dealt with the Shah and those around 
him, and failed to secure the co-operation of the people. What it 
took years of labour and costly efforts to effect in Turkey could not 
be realised in Persia in six months. Had the promoters of the enter- 
prise contented themselves in the beginning with less assuming efforts 
towards the ultimate development of their schemes, and rendered 
more gradual the process of inculcating their ideas in the minds of 
the people, it is probable that the obstruction, raised from the very 
first by the religious party, could have been by degrees overcome and 
the undertaking have been spared a sudden and violent ending. But 
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England is not as a nation favourably inclined to monopolies, and it is 
unlikely that similar attempts will ever be made again. 

The bank is now the only English institution left in Persia, and 
this, thanks to the external support it has received and the prudence 
with which its operations have been conducted, has managed to 
weather every storm, and, in spite of much opposition and Russian 
competition, has maintained its position as the State bank of the 
country. But though England has been slow to reap the advantages 
it might have secured in Persia during the last few years by the 
display of greater commercial activity, other nations, such as Russia, 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland, have not been backward to seize 
the opportunity afforded them by the absence of a more powerful 
rival. Commercial undertakings of practical and varied importance, 
such as gas, glass, sugar, mineral waters, cloth, and tramways, have 
been successfully started. The Russian road from Enzelli on the 
Caspian Sea to the capital, though still in embryo, is jn fair course 
of construction. The Germans have commenced work on the 
Khanikin road. The beetroot fields at Kehrizek, near the capital, 
and the machinery in course of erection there attest the activity of 
Belgian operations. A Dutch company has opened a large retail 
warehouse in Tehran to meet the general requirements of an in- 
creasing European population. But there is still room left for wider 
development. The drawbacks to business operations in Persia are, 
no doubt, great. The high and almost prohibitive duties on goods 
in transit through Russia effectually close to Western firms the 
northern approaches to the country. Goods consigned to Bushire 
on the Persian Gulf, the most usual inlet, take over four months to 
reach the capital, the bulk of that time being spent in their transport 
up country for 800 miles on mule and camel back. Heavy goods 
which cannot be carried by mules and camels have to be landed at 
Bussorah, transshipped to Bagdad, and thence forwarded by mule 
litter 500 miles to Tehran. On the latter route, as also on the 
Trebizond-Tabriz route, they are exposed to the delays and incon- 
veniences attaching to their clearance through a Turkish custom 
house. On the whole the Bushire route is the most practical one. 

What is needed in Persia is the establishment of closer and more 
familiar business relations between. the bazaar merchants and English 
firms. This can only be obtained by the institution of agencies all 
over the country. The bazaar dealers, debarred themselves by timidity, 
local tradition, and ignorance of Western manners and customs, from 
visiting Europe, have little or no opportunity of judging of the 
superiority of English manufactures. Many of them, it is true, visit 
Russia and Constantinople, but their information is circumscribed 
and their views often distorted by garbled accounts received from 
prejudiced sources. The Russians are near at hand to flood the 
market with cheap second-rate wares. The piece goods from Man- 
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chester and hardware from Birmingham introduced directly by a few 
firms are eagerly sought, but most of the textile fabrics used by the 
Persians for clothing and upholstering purposes are supplied by 
Armenians from Russia and Constantinople, who, with the ingenuity 
and business capacity which characterise their commercial trans- 
actions, reap rich harvests, and by a careful study of the native taste 
and requirements find a ready sale for their goods. 

The European shops in Persia are satisfied with little short of 
cent. per cent. net profits on their sales, and the Europeans living there, 
unwilling to pay their prices, are driven to prefer the inconvenience 
of importing for themselves from Europe the necessities and luxuries 
of civilised life, which it is only possible to procure on the spot at 
exorbitant and prohibitive rates. Thus carriages and harness, saddlery 
and accoutrements, leather work and barrack furniture, clothing, 
haberdashery and hosiery, earthenware and electro-plate, glass, china, 
and hardware, kitchen utensils, lamps, stationery, picture frames, 
turnery, and musical instruments have all to be procured from home 
by the European resident or foreign official stationed in Persia. 
The individual cost thus expended in transport is enormous, and yet, 
even taking this factor into consideration, the goods so delivered at 
Tehran cost about half the price they would have done if purchased 
direct from the European shops in the capital. 

This is a condition of things which well merits the attention of 
business houses in England, and one which it is in their power to 
remedy at great advantage to themselves. But our commercial rela- 
tions with Europe are comparatively limited. Means of communica- 
tion are slow and costly. There are no railways. The country is 
undeveloped, the people unknown to Europe and their tongue strange. 
Hence travellers, 1 mean of the commercial type, are rare, and British 
traders, eager to extend their business relations in other countries, 
continue, for the most part, to view Persia as an unknown quantity, 
and one incapable of receiving the impression of civilisation and 
improvement, But, though England may look and pass by on the 
other side, others, with less disinterested motives, are not likely to do 
so, and a time may come, at no very distant date, when we may have 
cause to regret the backwardness which led us to neglect the oppor- 
tunity of establishing on a firm footing our commercial prestige in 
Persia. 


FRANCIS Epwarp Crow. 
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No man can occupy the editorial chair of a representative daily 
newspaper for forty-eight hours without being made aware that the 
thirst for free advertisement has become one.of the master passions of 
mankind. It is not so much that there is a shabby desire to shirk 
the mere money cost of advertising. The great idea is to secure the 
advertisement without appearing to have any hand in it—to procure 
its insertion in the pick of the news columns as though it were an 
item to which the discerning editor attached much value, and had 
himself been at the pains to obtain. These thrilling pieces of 
intelligence commonly arrive under cover of confidential notes which 
express a modest hope that they will be found to be of interest. On 
no account is there to be any indication in print of their source of 
origin. All the odium of the snobbery, the bad taste, or the trading 
puffery of them is cheerfully left to settle upon the editorial head. 
The degree to which this pursuit of masked advertisement has grown 
of late years will be understood when I say that fully 50 per cent. of 
my daily letters come from persons in quest of some such favour— 
from Mr. Jeremiah Bounder, M.P., who wants the world to know 
that he has been shooting with the Duke of Forfarshire, to the pro- 
fessional advertising agent who coolly forwards an ornate recom- 
mendation of some quack or company ‘ whose advertisement is to 
appear in your columns.’ The self-respecting editor usually drops 
these communications one by one into the waste-paper basket, and 
they are no more seen. For myself, I have fallen into the habit, of 
slipping them into a drawer reserved for the curiosities of journalism 
with which I propose to entertain a cynical old age. I confess, how- 
ever, that when I hear Bounder, M.P., chaffed at a private dinner 
party about the use he made of his ducal invitation, and in reply 
protest that he is ‘ excessively annoyed to find it got into the papers,’ 
and that it is ‘impossible to keep those newspaper fellows out of 
one’s private affairs,’ I feel tempted to ‘squeal on him’ there and 
then. For there is generally some fourth-rate parochial print ready 
to minister to the vanity of the Bounder tribe. 

But it is with some graver matters of commercial advertising that 
I wish to deal. The Newspaper Press has been for upwards of a 
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century the most powerful engine at the disposal of those who wish 
to bring their wares before the public, and it will probably remain so. 
To the advertiser the British Press chiefly owes its prosperity. In 
some degree it owes to him also its high character, for it has derived 
from him the firm financial basis which has enabled its conductors to 
pursue a policy of independence and of incorruptible fidelity to the 
public interests. It has had something to sell in the ordinary way of 
business to a commercial people, namely, access to the consuming 
public, and it has never had any difficulty in finding customers for 
the facilities which it affords. The value of these facilities is, of 
course, governed by the degree of circulation and influence which the 
newspaper may acquire, and this in turn is determined by the 
measure of confidence and satisfaction which the public feel in it. 
There is no reason for ascribing the high character which is generally 
conceded to the representative British Press to any exceptional virtue 
on the part of those who own or conduct it, although undoubtedly its 
roots have been, like those of some other national institutions, nourished 
by the blood of martyrs. Its glory primarily springs from the fact 
that it was planted in a commercial soil, and if that condition should 
ever fail, the most profound believer in the honour of the Press might 
well hesitate to affirm that its high principle would remain unim- 
paired. The British Press does not pretend to do more than reflect the 
spirit of the British people, and so long as the nation as a whole con- 
tinues to reserve its confidence and support for those who serve it faith- 
fully, it will find no general deterioration in the great qualities that 
have been developed in its Press. In the exercise of these qualities one 
fundamental rule has been observed by the conductors of the Press— 
and let me say here that in speaking of the Press I wish to be under- 
stood throughout as referring to what I have called the representative 
Press, which deservedly enjoys the confidence of the public for the 
proved integrity with which it fulfils its mission. It has been, I say, 
a fundamental rule to draw a sharp line between advertising and 
journalism—to make it perfectly plain to the reader what is adver- 
tisement and what is news or editorial matter. This rule has not 
prevented an editor from publishing descriptive articles or news para- 
graphs which, although in effect most valuable advertisements of the 
matter treated, have been written in frank and honest commendation 
of some invention, or enterprise, or commodity of legitimate interest 
to the public. It frequently happens that occasion arises for action 
of this kind, just as occasion arises for unsparing criticism of other 
schemes or commodities which are submitted for the public verdict ; 
and it is a matter of entire indifference to the journalist whether the 
object of the commendation or the criticism be advertised on the 
next page or not. The typical British journalist is strong enough 
to disregard every consideration but that of the honest service of his 
readers He has justified their confidence for generations, and what- 
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ever he may say in the way of approval or of warning derives all its 
influence from that fact. 

During the last year or two there has been a very marked expan- 
sion of advertising enterprise, and an equally striking change in 
advertising methods. To those who are in close contact with news- 
papers the transformation wears the aspect of a revolution. Four or 
five years ago, perhaps less, it would have been impossible to induce 
the leading morning journals in London and the provinces, with one 
or two exceptions, to accept on any terms whatever an advertisement 
calling for the use of large capitals across their columns, or even for 
the setting of a trade advertisement of two-column width. To have 
admitted any such bold display would have been regarded as the 
height of typographical impropriety and as a sign of weakness and 
decline. Yet to-day the Times itself is ready, subject to certain 
conditions, to clothe advertisements in type which three years ago 
would have been considered fit only for the street hoardings ; while 
even that once intolerable monstrosity, the picture block, is now 
cheerfully accepted by journals of the highest standing to emphasise a 
full-page advertisement. 

These things are of such recent introduction that they still send 
a cold shiver down the backs of those who have been accustomed to 
the doctrine that the advertiser, however lavish in outlay, must be 
made to conform to the old canons of typographical neatness and 
artistic effect ; and in newspaper history the year 1896 will be said 
to have witnessed the successful revolt of the advertiser from the 
stifling bondage in which he had been enchained for over a century. 
And, as commonly happens in cases where restriction has been 
founded upon prejudice and usage rather than upon solid reason, as 
soon as a breach had been made the whole line of resistance collapsed 
at once. There is scarcely a section of the wall left standing. 

It is not difficult to trace the immediate causes of the change. 
Perhaps the most practical of them is to be found in the fact that a 
new era in the construction of the rotary printing press has dawned 
in England within the last three years. Until then it was practically 
impossible for any daily newspaper of large circulation to add to its 
size. All the morning journals except the Zimes were machine-bound 
and could not turn out, except with fatal slowness, anything larger than 
an eight-page paper. They were thus compelled to put the whole 
contents of their sheets into the smallest possible compass, and the 
daring advertiser who ventured to ask the price of a whole page had 
to be told that he must be content with much less. But the printing 
engineers came to the rescue. They devised presses capable of turning 
out ten and twelve page papers at double the speed at which the old 
ones produced eight pages. This relieved the situation and enabled 
the newspaper proprietor to give an extra page or two to the reader 
and a further extra page or two to the advertiser. Fortified by signs 
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of reviving trade and by the growing evidence of the solid value of 

bold advertisement, the latter promptly availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity, with the result that while the increase in the size of the paper 
sold for a penny has been costly it has been much more than 
repaid by the largest advertising revenue the British Press has ever 
known. 

Thus every class directly interested has profited by the changing 
of the old order. The reader has had nearly double his former 
quota of news, the newspapers have gained in revenue, and the 
advertiser has got the prominence to which undoubtedly he is entitled 
whenever he is prepared to pay for it. The question of the relation- 
ship of advertisements to news, alike as to proportion and as to 
prominence, of course remains, as before, a question of degree, and it 
will be settled, as before, between the advertiser and the newspaper, 
with the reader as the silent arbiter. The latter has no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the existing balance of things as it is adjusted in the 
first-class organs of the Press. Certain clear and intelligible rules are 
observed. The reader still knows where to find what he wants. He 
has not to hunt for his news in the crevices of truncated columns 
broken into irregular order to satisfy his naturalenemy. If he should 
ever be reduced to that humiliation he will not be slow to let his 
favourite organ know his views, and its judicious conductors will in 
turn prescribe fresh limits for the advertiser. The reader will always 
be the predominant partner. 

That, however, is not quite the whole philosophy of the matter, 
The advertiser, having scored an important and honourable victory, 
does not in all cases seem to be entirely content with it. He is 
showing a disposition to carry his encroachments further, and upon 
somewhat delicate ground. He has got it into his head—perhaps it 
would be more exact to say some of the agents he employs have put it 
there—that a newspaper is nothing more than an advertising machine. 
It is not always enough for him that he is free to make whatever use 
he likes of the space plainly set apart for his purposes. His own 
recommendation of his wares leaves him something to desire, and he 
is beginning to hanker after a recommendation bearing the imprimatur 
of the journal he is pleased to patronise. He is not above asking 
the price of the masked advertisement to which reference was made 
in the opening passages of this article, and he is pursuing this line of 
enterprise by methods so subtle and deadly, and has already achieved 
so distinct a measure of success, that the time has come to invite the 
serious attention of both the newspaper manager and the public to 
the threatened breach in what should be an absolutely inviolable 
principle. 

The danger which threatens the well-won glory of the Press in 
this country is not bribery in any direct sense, but bribery by 
advertisement, and the disposition of the modern advertising agent to 
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say, ‘ Here is an advertisement which must not appear among other 
advertisements, but must be set in news type, be classed with news, 
and be, in fact, indistinguishable from ordinary news; and in con- 
sideration of its being so treated I am prepared to pay at a special 
rate.’ This paragraph or descriptive notice will probably be clothed 
in the flowery diction which the advertiser’s hack conceives to be the 
accepted standard of literary style, and will skilfully lead up to the 
actual pill which the reader is desired to swallow as embodying the 
veritable recommendation and opinion of the editor of the journal in 
which he reposes his trust. There are perhaps twenty or thirty 
morning papers—the very cream of the British daily Press—that 
would contemptuously refuse any such advertisement, and that may 
be absolutely trusted to see that no such tricks are played with 
the public. They no doubt cover between them the bulk of the 
morning paper reading public throughout the kingdom, but, after all, 
they are a minority of daily newspapers, and, if we include evening 
journals, for every newspaper manager that says ‘No’ to the allur- 
ing proposals of the advertising agent there will be half a dozen 
to say ‘Yes.’ If it were desirable to cite chapter and verse—which of 
course it is not—I could name as easy victims to this corroding 
innovation journals which, although not coming within the pale of the 
highest class, are yet rightly regarded as papers of reputation and enjoy 
public confidence accordingly. Inthe midst oftheir financial or other 
news may be seen almost any day laudatory paragraphs more or less 
directly commending to investors company schemes about to be floated 
or companies already in existence—paragraphs which are supplied by 
an advertising agent, who either pays forthem or promises in return the 
preferential insertion of remunerative advertisements relating to the 
same or other companies. Occasionally there is a feeble and wholly 
ineffectual attempt on the part of the paper so selling its editorial in- 
fluence to qualify the effect by inserting three or four figures at the foot 
of the paragraph as a hint to all concerned that it is a registered 
advertisement. The ordinary reader knows nothing of the significance 
of this device, which is a sham, and is intended to be a sham, for the 
whole object of the advertiser is to deceive the public into the belief 
that the editor is commending the speculation. 

One part of my purpose is to show to both the newspaper pro- 
prietors and the advertisers who are parties to the system not merely 
that this deceit is cankering the Press, but also that unless they can 
bring down every great journal in London and the provinces to their 
level it is for both of them a suicidal practice. The device is compara- 
tively new, and as yet newspaper readers have scarcely had the chance 
to be on their guard ; but in no long time they will learn to distrust 
alike the newspapers which thus sell their journalistic virtue and the 
schemes that are puffed in them. There is probably not the slightest 
danger of the greater journals thus stooping to purchase advertising 
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favour, and they may be expected to draw to themselves the readers 
whose confidence has been abused by their weaker contemporaries. 
Both parties to the deceit will then be placed in the position of actors 
playing to an empty house. So faras the advertiser is concerned he is 
already doing that to a degree which he probably does not suspect. 
If one half the ingenuity and industry that are bestowed upon this poor 
game of trick advertising were brought to bear in the shape of 
searching investigation into the real value of the different newspapers 
for advertising purposes, and especially for advertisements addressed 
to particular classes, the advertiser himself would save a vast amount 
of misplaced money. The extent to which costly advertisements are 
given to papers absolutely worthless for their purpose is astounding. 
Sometimes it is due to force of habit and total ignorance of the 
changes which time and competition effect in the relative value of 
different papers, as in the notorious case of the torpid firms of 
publishers who, having forty years ago been drawn to advertise freely 
in a then first-rate provincial morning paper, continued to send their 
announcements for years after it had become third-rate, and even down 
to the point of its inglorious death—-steadfastly refusing all the while 
to give their confidence to the great journals that had superseded it. 
Speaking generally, the better class of advertising agents are quite 
competent to take care of the interests of their clients in these respects, 
and traders with money to spend on advertising cannot do better than 
place themselves in the hands of reputable firms who have proved by 
results their title to confidence. The waste of money spent on adver- 
tising arises chiefly in two cases—first, that of the knowing person who 
arms himself with a newspaper directory, or a select list of newspapers 
bequeathed to him by an ancestor, and flatters himself that he will 
save something by becoming his own agent ; and secondly, that of the 
man in a hurry who is tripped up and secured by the first adventurer 
claiming to be an advertising agent he meets. ‘ Agents’ of this latter 
type are increasing. Their chief care is to discover, not the journals 
which afford the largest publicity, but those out of which they can 
make the largest ‘ pie’ in commission. 

The advertising agent has, in turn, some reason to complain of 
recent encroachments upon his province, and, in the interests of 
journalism and of advertisers alike, he is entitled to support in resist- 
ing them. One great news agency upon which the British Press 
universally relies for its chief supplies of general news has always 
steadily declined to ally itself with the business of advertising in any 
shape, and nobody can doubt the wisdom of that policy. There are, 
however, news agencies which associate the distribution of advertise- 
ments with their primary business as news collectors and vendors, 
and while it is undoubtedly quite possible to preserve a clear distinc- 
tion between the two functions, the system is manifestly liable to 
abuse. Beyond that proposition it is not necessary to go. The 
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dual obligation of the Press to the public on the one hand and tothe 
advertiser on the other is so delicate in its poise that it is exceed- 
ingly undesirable that any business method calculated to disturb it 
should be employed. The responsibility of the advertising agent to 
his client is as well defined as that of the newspaper to its readers, 
and the safeguard of both is perfect freedom of action on either side. 
The sale and purchase of news as between the two throws a cross 
interest athwart the relationship and tends to impair the indepen- 
dence of both. 


H. J. PALMER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NAPOLEON ON HIMSELF 


SoME unpublished memoranda relating to the great Napoleon after 
his final downfall in 1815 have come into my possession. They con- 
sist of notes made by Admiral Sir George Cockburn, who had charge 
of the Emperor at St. Helena before the arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe. 
While no Englishman could be a persona grata to Napoleon, we find 
from a variety of authentic sources that at least he regarded Cockburn 
as a gentleman and entitled to respect, while he always spoke with 
unmeasured bitterness of his successor. 

Cockburn’s reminiscences or records are apparently in the form of 
a confidential letter or despatch, and are dated the 22nd of October, 
1815. They have not been published by Las-Cases, Montholon, 


O’Meara, or any of the biographers of Bonaparte, and on some impor- 


tant points in Napoleon’s career they put an entirely different inter- 
pretation from all the hitherto accepted versions. Take first the 
expedition to Egypt. It is stated by all writers that the French 
Directory, fearing Napoleon’s ambition, thought they could only keep 
him quiet by employing him, and gave him command of the so-called 
Army of England. ‘ But,’ to quote one of his latest biographers, who 
only sums up the opinions of most historians, ‘he was bent on the 
conquest of Egypt. He appears to have had something visionary in 
his temperament, and to have dreamed of founding a mighty empire 
from the standpoint of the East, the glow and glamour of which seem 
always to have had a certain fascination for him, He therefore em- 
ployed the resources of the Army of England to prepare for an 
expedition to Egypt, and the Directory yielded to his wishes, partly 
no doubt through the desire of getting him away from France.’ 

This view is entirely wrong. In his conversations with Cockburn 
Napoleon admitted that the Directory wanted to get him out of France, 
but he distinctly assured Sir George that the expedition to Egypt did 
not originate with himself, as generally supposed. But when the 
proposition to go to Egypt was placed before him, he warmly entered 
into it, for he was as anxious to get away from the Directory as they 
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were to be rid of him, and he calculated upon returning with in- 
creased popularity whenever he might deem the crisis favourable. 
Sir George Cockburn thus continues his narrative :— 


Napoleon said that, having left France with these ideas, he was anxiously 
looking for the events which brought him back even before they happened, and on 
his return to France he was soon well assured that there no longer existed in it a 
party strong enough to oppose him. He therefore immediately planned the revo- 
lution of the 18th Brumaire, and though he might, he said, on that day have run 
some little personal risk owing to the general confusion, yet everything was so 
arranged that it could not possibly have failed. The government of France from 
that day (the 7th of November 1799) became inevitably and irretrievably in his 
hands and those of his adherents. Therefore, Napoleon added, all the stories 
which I might have heard of an intention to arrest him at that time, and of 
opposing his plans, were all nonsense and without any foundation in truth, for his 
plans had been too long and too carefully laid to admit of being so counteracted . 
After he became First Consul, he said, plots and conspiracies against his life had, 
however, been very frequent, but by vigilance and some good fortune they had all 
been discovered and frustrated, 


New and most interesting details are furnished by Cockburn, on 
Bonaparte’s authority. With reference to the famous plot by Pichegru 
and Georges Cadoudal, Napoleon said that this plot was the nearest 
proving fatal to him of any, and he implicated Moreau in it, though 
this great general was convicted and banished on insufficient evi- 
dence. 


Napoleon (continues Sir George Cockburn) said that thirty-six of the conspira- 
tors had been actually in Paris six weeks without the police knowing anything*of 
the plot, and it was at last discovered by means of an emigrant apothecary, who 
had been informed against and secured after landing from an English man-of-war. 
The police at length having entertained some suspicions in consequence of the 
numbers of persons reported to have been clandestinely landed about the same 
time, it was judged the apothecary would be a likely person to bring to confession 
if properly managed. Therefore, being condemned to death, and every preparation 
made for his execution, his life was offered him if he would give any intelligence 
sufficiently important to merit such indulgence. He immediately caught at the 
offer, and gave the names of the thirty-six persons before mentioned, every one of 
whom, with Pichegru and Georges, were, owing to the vigorous measures at once 
adopted, found and secured in Paris within a fortnight. Napoleon added that 
previous to this plot being discovered it would probably have proved fatal 
to him had not Georges insisted upon being appointed a consul, which Moreau 
and Pichegru would not hear of, and therefore Georges and his party could 
not be brought to act. 


Napoleon likewise defended himself to Cockburn on the subject of 
the execution ofthe Duc d’Enghien. It will be remembered that this 
unfortunate prince of the House of Bourbon was charged with being 
concerned in the plot of Pichegru and Cadoudal immediately it was 
discovered, and that Napoleon unscrupulously resolved to seize the 
person of the Duke. Accordingly, on the night of the 14th of March 
1804 the neutral territory of Baden was violated, and the Duke, with 
two attendants, was captured and carried prisoner to Strasburg, and 
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thence to Paris and Vincennes. On the early morning of the 20th 
of March he was tried before a military commission consisting of 
eight officers, and after a five hours’ examination was condemned to 
death. Soon afterwards he was shot in the castle moat, and buried 
in the grave already dug for him. After the Restoration his bones 
were taken up and re-interred in the chapel of the Castle of Vincennes. 
This wantonly cruel and criminal act fixed a deep stigma on the 
character of Bonaparte. The records of the trial were published by 
M. Dupin, who showed the illegality of the proceedings of the mili- 
tary commission—an illegality which was publicly acknowledged by 
General Hulin, the president of the court. Thiers has endeavoured 
to exculpate Bonaparte, but Lanfrey took a strongly adverse view, 
while some historians have fixed most of the guilt on Talleyrand. 
Fouché, who was a very pretty villain in his own way, described the 
execution of the Duke as worse than a erime—it was a blunder. 

In his conversations with Sir George Cockburn, Napoleon asserted 
that it was to be at hand for the purpose of aiding in the Pichegru 
conspiracy, and to take advantage of any confusion it might produce, 
that the Duc d’Enghien took up his residence in the neighbourhood 
of Strasburg, in which town he (Bonaparte) maintained that he had 
certain information of the Duke having been in disguise several 
times. Cockburn asked the Emperor whether there was any truth 
in the report that he had sent an order for the Duke’s reprieve, but 
that it had unfortunately arrived too late. Bonaparte replied that it 
was certainly not true, for the Duke was condemned for having con- 
spired against France, and he (the Emperor) was determined from 
the first to let the law take its course respecting him, in order if 
possible to check these frequent conspiracies. In answer to a remon- 
strance from Sir George against his having taken the Duke from the 
neutral territories of the Duke of Baden, Napoleon said that this did 
not, in his opinion, at all alter the case between France and the Duc 
d’Enghien; that the Duke of Baden might certainly have some 
reason to complain of the violation of his territory, but that was an 
affair for him to settle with the Duke of Baden, and not with the 
Duc d’Enghien. He maintained that when they had got the latter 
within the territory of France—no matter how—they had full right 
to try and punish him for any act committed by him in France 
against the existing government. 

Those three little words, ‘no matter how,’ vitiate the whole of 
Napoleon’s argument. They cut at the root of all right of asylum 
in neutral states, and such miserable special pleading will be of no 
avail at the bar of history. Well might Sir George Cockburn 
exclaim—‘ Thus does this man reason who now exclaims so violently 
against the legality of our conduct in refusing to receive him in 
England, and sending him to reside in St. Helena.’ No, the execu- 
tion of the Duc d’Enghien must remain a dark blot upon Napoleon’s 
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career ; and it is difficult to believe that a man of his clear views on 
most questions could possibly have deceived himself by his own 
arguments. He must, on the contrary, have had many bitter moments 
of remorse when the deeds of the past rose up before him in the soli- 
tude of St. Helena. 

Writing under the date already mentioned (the 22nd of October 
1815), Sir George Cockburn gives these personal glimpses of 
Napoleon : 


Since General Bonaparte’s arrival at St. Helena, I have been so occupied that 
I have seen but little of him. I went with him, however, one day to Longwood, 
and he seemed tolerably satisfied with it, though both he and his attendants have 
since been complaining a good deal. The General having stated to me that he 
could not bear the crowds which gathered to see him in the town, he has at his 
own request been permitted to take up his residence (until Longwood should be 
ready) at a small house called The Briars, where there is a pretty good garden and 
a tolerably large room detached from the house, of which he has taken possession, 
and in which and in the garden he remains almost all the day. In the evenings, 
I understand, he has regularly invited himself to join the family party in the 
house, where he plays at whist with the ladies of the family for sugar plums until 
his usual hour of retiring for the night. 


The greatest conqueror of modern times playing at whist for 
sugar plums is a severely simple spectacle, but it is a better and 
more humane one than that presenting him as the instigator of the 
crime by which the Duc d’Enghien was sent to his death. Never 


was there a monarch who played so recklessly with human life 
whether in its individual or aggregate aspect—as Napoleon; and it 
would furnish strange reading if the world could have a real transcript 
of his inmost thoughts as he paced the gloomy and rockbound island 
of St. Helena. 

G. Barnett SMITH. 


Vor. XLI—No. 239 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FRENCH NAVAL POLICY IN 
PEACE AND WAR 


IN a recent article ' it has been shown, and reasons have been given 
for the belief, that France has allowed the psychological moment for 
attacking Germany in a single-handed war of revenge to pass by, 
that the desire for such war of revenge is passing away despite the 
increasing bombast of superficial military display, but that the 
many and grave causes which have brought about this new and only 
partially realised situation do not appeal to the sentiments and 
material interests of the French people when war with England 
comes in sight ; finally, that the chances of such war are worthy of 
serious consideration by all those interested in the defence of our 
Empire. 

There are three methods of examining this question : the first is to 
think out and reflect upon ouraction in such war; the second, to regard 
the subject from both points of view in order to properly combine and 
harmonise our arrangements for defence and attack ; and the third, to 
limit our investigations to the French side of the question. On all 
that concerns our action, the initiative we may take, the rapid or 
more carefully prepared blows we may intend to deliver, the less 
said the better. Here and there one finds a_ politician foolish or 
wicked enough to discuss in public our offensive policy, but 
fortunately it is the exception; every hint and every suggestion 
thrown out on such a subject is at once reported to foreign 
Intelligence Offices, and on the very rare occasions when action that 
has been academically considered is accidentally hit upon by irre- 
sponsible writers one finds the reflex in corresponding precautions, 
movements, or additions to defences which may go far to promote the 
failure of the measure proposed. 

In the same way, and for even more obvious reasons, no discussion 
on the double action of defence and attack is admissible. 

But with regard to the ideas, theories, and preparations of a 
possible enemy there may be less reserve, since these can be gleaned, 
to a very large extent, from writings and speeches of leading 
authorities on the other side, from admissions or hints allowed to 


1 United Service Magazine, November 1896. 
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drop in unguarded moments, from reports of committees and com- 
missions, and from naval or military programmes and preparations 
taking place in conformity with the ruling and prevalent opinions of 
defence councils. These things not only can be known, but ought 
to be known, since they alone afford the necessary light by which we 
can take corresponding precautions. 

In all our great wars the navy has taken the first place, it has 
generally delivered or received the first blows, and upon its success or 
failure the whole after-conduct of the war hinges; the question 
whether a foreign navy can or cannot obtain the command of the 
sea in a war against Britain, cover the act of invasion, if such is pre- 
meditated, or, under modern conditions, so harass our great sea- 
borne trade that we may be forced thereby to sign an ignominious 
peace, is therefore the question which naturally comes before every- 
thing else. 

In considering questions of naval strategy the greater number of 
modern writers have adopted the historical method; they have 
analysed past events, have shown how effect follows cause, and from 
these inquiries have built up certain laws, or, rather, have enunciated 
certain great principles of naval strategy that have held good and 
will hold good for all time. But a few do not rest satisfied with the 
deduction of great principles from past naval history, and would 
force us to accept as mathematical truths, that is to say, as absolute 
and infallible, certain deductions of their own which can never be 
assimilated to mathematical sciences, and, in fact, have the most pro- 
found and essential differences. Just as in painting and in literature 
true masters have obtained their greatest successes, not by following 
trodden paths, but by knowing when and how far they may depart 
from them, so in military operations a great number of factors have 
to be considered—finesse, sagacity, character, tradition, and other 
moral elements, all of which are included in the term the ‘art of 
war, which is no pedantic expression, but corresponds to a real truth, 
since, like all other arts, it is far removed from pure science. 

History is without a doubt the firmest and safest basis for inquiry, 
but it is not everything; if we are to accept as final that what 
has happened in the past will happen again in the future, it must be 
proved that the conditions of the past and the present are identical 
and immutable, and who will venture to affirm that they are? Be- 
sides, we presumably wish to study defence problems from the point 
of view of our possible enemy ; if we encumber ourselves with fine 
principles which are not accepted as truths by the other side, we run 
a very great risk of approaching the study of this question from a 
point of view which has everything to recommend it except that it is 
not that of our enemy, and, so far from helping us to understand or 
gauge his action and its effect, in fact blinds us to truths that might 
otherwise be obvious. These considerations refer to the manner in 
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which some writers deal with the question of invasion. Even if one- 
may pass by certain forced interpretations of very plain historical 
facts—needless now to specify since they recall many dreary and 
long-winded arguments that are best buried in oblivion, and also a 
certain assumption of infallibility with which modern commentators. 
assert their dogma—one cannot avoid the conclusion that the cheery 
optimism which insists that no territorial attack will take place until 
naval superiority is asserted, is excessively dangerous, since, whether 
true or false, whether supported by all the weighty evidence of 
history or the reverse, it is only an opinion, and one that is not 
accepted as a fundamental truth by either France or Germany— 
nations we may to-day or to-morrow find arrayed against us. If we: 
recognise and anticipate the fact that foreign opinion is not with us 
in this matter we shall be safe, but if we wrap ourselves up in com- 
fortable theories we incur the greatest risk. 

‘We at sea,’ wrote Collingwood in 1798, ‘I am well assured, will 
do our part, and would that the contest were to be decided there ; 
but this the enemy will avoid by every possible means, for their 
dependence is on being landed before our fleet can prevent them, 
and, considering how near the coasts are, the thing is practicable.’ 

It is, of course, known that some people deny that Napoleon ever 
intended to invade England, and they constantly bring forward 
Bourrienne’s Memoirs and a conversation between Napoleon and 
Metternich in 1810 to prove their case. To this, one may answer 
that Bourrienne’s Memoirs are clever, but quite devoid of historical 
value, and that Baron de Ménéval has shown in the most conclusive 
manner that Bourrienne had no knowledge of Napoleon’s policy 
in the years 1803-5, while as for the conversation of 1810, the 
struggle with England was still at its height, and Napoleon was not 
the man to disclose his mind to an enemy at such a moment. Be- 
sides, any one who reads the voluminous correspondence between 
Napoleon and Decrés, and takes note of the gigantic preparations made 
on the coast between Etaples and the Texel, as well as of Napoleon’s: 
fury when Villeneuve’s failure was reported to him, can only draw the 
obvious meaning from plain and incontrovertible facts. 

In studying French naval policy of the past, and in searching 
for the causes which have so constantly produced failure, we 
find that two facts stand out with peculiar prominence : first, that 
France has always followed a double national objective by sea and 
land, and secondly, that the direction imparted to her naval policy 
has seldom continued long in one stay and has constantly varied with 
varying councillors. France is, and always has been, a military 
nation in the common acceptation of the term, with great land 
frontiers to defend, and continental rivalries to combat: added to 
which, she has been hypnotised for the past five-and-twenty years 
by the thought that she has a military vengeance to exact and 
continental territories to recover. 
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Pages have been written to prove that the threat of Torrington’s 
more or less uninjured fleet prevented invasion after the battle of 
Beachy Head, but the activity of France was as usual so little confined 
to one purpose that, when the battle was fought, she had five armies in 
the field—Catinat in Savoy, the Duc de Noailles in Catalonia, de Lorge 
and the Dauphin in Germany, and Luxembourg in Flanders ; and 
that no invasion of England took place may be attributed to very 
simple causes—namely, want of troops to make the descent, and 
absence of preparation for such a considerable undertaking. 

The second distinguishing characteristic of French naval policy, 
want of continuity, we find exemplified in a striking manner in the 
history of French naval programmes. So far back as 1820 Baron 
Portal, Minister of Marine, obtained nearly 29,000,000/. sterling for 
the first of these programmes, which was intended to provide fifty- 
four ships of the line and sixty-six frigates in eleven years, but in 1835 
not only had the sum allotted been largely exceeded, but only fifteen 
ships of the line and twenty-eight frigates were in a fit state to sail 
and fight. Fresh programmes succeeded one another and increased 
expenditure, yet in every crisis France was unready for war. In the 
Crimean War she was only prepared to take the offensive seriously at 
the conclusion of peace, and in 1870 she could not maintain the 
blockade of an enemy who was almost without a fleet, while French 
prizes were captured at the mouth of the Gironde. More pro- 
grammes followed in 1871, 1879, 1881, 1891, and 1894, and they 
have only one characteristic in common—namely, that they have 
never been carried out. The programme of 1891 was intended to 
take effect in the decennial period 1892-1902, and aimed at the 
construction of eighty-four chief units at a cost of 36,760,000/. In 
December 1894 the Conseil Supérieur dela Marine expressed a pious 
hope that the programme might at least be carried out by 1904, but 
in October 1895 Admiral Besnard had to inform the Budget Commis- 
sion that the programme would only be completed in 1906, when it 
was hoped that the required twenty-four battleships would be ready. 
But Diew dispose, and a month later Admiral Besnard was out of 
office and a ‘new course’ in full swing. 

When M. Lockroy succeeded at the Rue Royale it meant not 
merely achange of masters, but a change of mind. There are two 
so-called ‘schools’ of naval thought in France, the old school, gene- 
rally omnipotent, the ‘ hereditary oligarchy of admirals’ as they were 
once described, who would frame the naval policy of the country with 
a view to the needs. of war against the Triple Alliance, working on well- 
considered and generally accepted lines, constructing battleships, 
cruisers, and smaller vessels in due proportion, and in the prevailing 
uncertainty as to the determining factor in the next naval war, re- 
fusing exaggerated importance to any particular class of vessel. 

To the Jeune Ecole, created by the late Admiral Aube and M. 
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Charmes, and preached by a few admirals and a number of junior 
naval officers with more zeal than logic, this old routine was much 
too dull. ‘Le plus pressant de nos devoirs,’ wrote Admiral Fournier 
a few months ago in ‘La Flotte Nécessaire,’ ‘ est d’approprier notre 
marine aux épreuves 4 outrance d’une guerre opinidtre et prolongée 
contre la marine Anglaise.’ 

The Jeune Ecole is nothing‘if not consistent ; learning as it pro- 
fesses to do from history that great classic naval actions have gene- 
rally ended in a disastrous manner for France, and have only the 
more firmly established British supremacy at sea, it would have no 
more squadron warfare and would construct no more mastodontes ; it 
turns with eager eyes to the destruction of British commerce and 
defenceless merchant vessels, and to the raiding, ransoming, or devasta- 
tion of our coasts and towns as a sure means of victory, and demands 
for this purpose the construction of a rapid and numerous torpedo- 
boat flotilla, gunboats of light draught and good speed armed with a 
heavy gun capable of throwing large shells filled with high explosive, 
and cruisers of the type of the Gwichen and)Chateaurénault now under 
construction, of some 8,000 tons,[23 knots speed, and with sufficient 
coal to enable them to traverse 7,000 to 8,000 miles without visiting 
port. 

When M. Lockroy came into office a year ago the Jeune Ecole 
came in with him. Admiral Humann, the chief of the general staff, 
was superseded by Admiral Chauvin, an officer who had filled nearly 
every post in the navy suited to a torpedo specialist ; Chief Inspector 
Chatelain, one of the most intimate associates of Admiral Aube in 
1886 and 1887, was called up from Toulon and placed in charge of 
the central control ; Admiral Roustan, Director of Personnel, was re- 
placed by another officer whose views were more in harmony with 
those of the new masters ; M. Paul Fontin, formerly Aube’s secretary, 
was given the Library; Lieutenant Louel of the Navy, and Com- 
mandant Vallier of the Artillery, experts in light-draught gun- 
vessels and explosives, were called in to study the best possible 
development of Admiral Réveillére’s famous batean-canon, a competi- 
tion was thrown open for a new type of submarine torpedo-boat, while 
a great number of reforms, both at the central administration and at 
the naval arsenals, were at once undertaken with a feverish haste 
that probably came from a sure knowledge of short-lived power. 

On taking office M. Lockroy assembled his satellites and made 
them a set speech, pointing out the nature of the reforms he intended 
to promote: these reforms were indeed, as he has told us, a ‘ pro- 
found revolution,’ but their great scope and the haste with which 
they were undertaken prove that their author came into office with 
fixed ideas rather than with an open mind. As, at the moment, the 
estimates were all but passed, little interference with the building 
programme for 1896 was possible; money had to be found for ves- 
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sels under construction, since authority and funds to begin them had 
been voted in previous years ; but on the other hand, the estimates 
for 1897 were framed by M. Lockroy, and they not only showed a 
great departure from the 1891 programme, but with regard to ships 
to be laid down in 1897 they are in conformity with the tenets of 
the Jeune Ecole, and represent an engagement to spend 28 million 
francs only upon one battleship, and 69 million francs upon cruisers 
and torpedo boats, thus necessarily affecting the nature of French 
naval power for some time to come. 

The two schools are thus by no means, as some people think, 
merely divided on abstract matters of opinion; it has been shown 
that their ideas are translated by an entire change of programme. 
One may indeed conceive, and his recent disclosures confirm one in 
the opinion, that M. Lockroy had an unpleasant quarter of an hour 
more than once with the ‘hereditary oligarchy’ of the conseil 
supérieur, who were probably totally opposed to his naval policy, 
root and branch, and did not fail to let him know it. Im fact, it is 
believed that this body in May last stated in plain terms that it con- 
sidered it inadmissible to frame programmes with a view to a war 
against England, and preferred to keep solely in view the hypothesis 
of a war with the Triple Alliance, an expression of opinion which 
afforded a very damaging criticism of many acts and measures of the 
new Minister and his supporters. 

Thus, while England lays down her programme, adheres to it, and 
completes it, in the allotted time, and, practically speaking, with the 
allotted funds, France does neither one nor the other, while the very 
spring and mainstay of naval power, consecutive thought and con- 
sistent policy, is thrown to the winds, to allow some scheme, that it is 
well known cannot be carried out in its entirety, to be at least 
initiated so far that it destroys all unity of doctrine and design. 

One need scarcely add that a counter-revolution succeeded the 
departure of M. Lockroy: Admiral Fournier received his congé as 
head of the new école de guerre; the school itself, as such, was broken 
up and the cruisers which formed it distributed among the permanent 
squadrons: Admirals Humann and Roustan, two of the chief sufferers 
of the Lockroy régime, received their solatiwm, the first named being 
appointed to command the reserve squadron of the Mediterranean, 
and the second being installed in Paris as director of a wonderful 
institution named the Ecole des hautes études maritimes. What 
such a school has to do at Paris it is somewhat difficult to fathom, 
and the list of tutors and professors since appointed to teach at the 
new establishment positively makes one shudder. There are no less 
than fifteen lecturers, including a professor from Nancy, another 
scientist from the Sorbonne, a Paris astronomer, a high legal luminary, 
constructors, engineers, specialists of electricity, mechanics, engines, 
boilers, nautical instruments, ologies and ographies of every sort, 
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and lastly of terrestrial magnetism, the very thing the French navy 
has suffered from for years, and which is now to be taught as a fine 
art. 

Other adherents or nominees of M. Lockroy were treated in the 
most extraordinary manner: General Dodds, whose only crime was 
to have been appointed by M. Lockroy to the command of the troops 
in French Indo-China, was summarily superseded without a word of 
explanation ; others were dismissed or found their responsibilities 
curtailed, while M. Paul Fontin was honoured by a domiciliary visit 
of the police on the pretence that he had abstracted state secrets from 
the musty library which he had been commissioned to put in order. 
While all this friction has been taking place at headquarters, the 
fighting navy has been going from bad to worse. During the past 
twelvemonth, no less than 24 battleships, cruisers, and smaller 
vessels have either broken down or been incapacitated from one 
cause or another, while some 80 vessels of all classes have been 
either struck off the list of the fleet or marked down for a similar 
fate: the French fleet is showing all the well-known symptoms of 
cholera morbus. The want of ships may be exemplified by the 
present state of the reserve squadron of the Mediterranean. This 
squadron includes at this moment only two battleships, the first-class 
Amiral Duperré, a fourteen-knot ship built in 1879, and the second- 
class Friedland, thirteen knots, built in 1873, the coast defence ves- 
sels Caiman and Terrible, both of which have old boilers which 
cannot be trusted, and a few cruisers of which the Latouche Treville, 
re-annexed from the defunct Ecole de guerre, is the only one of any 
value. It is true that there are a number of ships under trials, like 
the battleships Carnot and Charles Martel and the cruisers Bruiz, 
Pothuau, and Descartes, which may be available when they can over- 
come their misfortunes : but at present the position of the reserve 
squadron is precarious, and there are in reserve only a few twenty- 
year old slow ships like the Colbert and Trident to fall back upon. 
Moreover, the necessity for economies has placed French squadrons 
in an inferior position as regards training: in 1897 the Northern 
Squadron will only have full complements for six months of the 
year, and the reserve squadron of the Mediterranean for one month, 
while on foreign stations the number of ships will be reduced. 

The precarious situation of the French navy has been recently 
attested by no less an authority than M. Lockroy himself, in a re- 
markable book,® as well as by M. Kerjégu, the rapporteur of the 
Naval Estimates for 1897. M. Kerjégu, in his carefully weighed report, 
shows that in numbers, in speed, and in coal endurance the French 
navy is far inferior to its rivals, and his remarks may be summed up 
in this pithy sentence: ‘ Nous n’avons pas la flotte de notre politique.’ 
M. Lockroy paints the darkest picture; he states that the navy has 
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almost as many different types as it has ships, that both speed and 
coal endurance are inadequate, that 40 per cent. of the French navy 
is always under repair and unavailable for war purposes, that the new 
ships cause endless disappointments, that some are afflicted by 
cumbrous superstructures, others by instability, that French vessels 
on foreign stations are notoriously insufficient, and that the arsenals 
are badly managed. For all this he throws the blame on the com- 
batant branch of the navy, and especially upon the senior ranks, of 
whose sentiments and sympathies he draws a clever picture, but in 
absurdly dark colours, concluding: ‘A toutes les époques, en toutes 
circonstances, la marine, par l’organe de ses chefs, s’est opposée & toutes 
améliorations, a repoussé toutes les découvertes.’ One may believe 
as much or as little of this as one likes, but so far as the author of this 
diatribe is concerned one need only say that he generalises from very 
insufficient data, and that failure must always be the fate of a politi- 
cian who enters a great public office with fixed and preconceived 
ideas, entrusts his confidences to a syndicate of partisans, and proves 
himself incapable of dealing with human nature as he finds it. 
Whether under a convention, a directory, or a republic, the French 
navy has always suffered from being out of touch with the Govern- 
ment, a legacy of the Revolution which destroyed the old royal navy, 
and by abandoning discipline in favour of the shibboleths of equality 
prepared the way for the disasters of the war with England. To the 
Radicals, the naval caste, with its professional independence and 
conservative immobility, is exceptionally exasperating. In October 
1895 M. Camille Pelletan gave the Budget Commission his opinions 
in the following remarks: ‘ Plus on étudie plus on voit que les chiffres 
sont absolument fictifs. . . Ils ne savent pas plus ce qu’ils dépensent 
eux-mémes que ne le sait le public . . . l’obscurité existe sur tout 
. . - la division des chapitres n’est qu’un mensonge .. . cest le 
chaos . . . la marine est hors du reste de la France . . . le ministre 
n’est lui-méme que le premier des amiraux quand ce n’est le dernier 
. . « le chef d'état major-général a des pouvoirs qui font en lui un 
vice-ministre, plus puissant que le ministre . . . le parlement, dans 
ces conditions, n’est rien, ne peut rien ;’ to which M. Gerville Réache 
added: ‘ La marine est un état dans |’état: pour la marine le parle- 
ment n’existe pas:’ and he told a story of a French admiral who, 
being reminded by a Commission before which he was giving evidence 
that there was no Parliament in Russia, exclaimed : ‘ Quel bonheur !’ 
upon which M. Réache comments: ‘ C’était le cri du cceur : l’expres- 
sion des sentiments intimes du corps: on est en face d’un systéme.’ 
In all French military organisation, if one wishes to arrive at the 
truth, one has to take the theory and deduct 10 per cent. to arrive 
at the practice ; in naval matters one might increase this to 25 per 
cent. Programmes grandly conceived but never executed ; the double 
national objective constantly deflecting national interests from naval 
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affairs ; schools of thought diametrically opposed ; Parliaments aggres- 
sively hostile and prejudiced against the naval service; marine 
machinery defective, and a third of the fleet constantly unservice- 
able ; types of vessels widely varying ; naval squadrons at home and 
abroad inadequate in numbers and largely out of date ; ships built 
not to ‘lie in a line,’ but for every other purpose on the water and 
under the water. 

That the French navy has many strong points and excellent 
qualities it would be absurd to deny; the active squadron of the 
Mediterranean is a fine fleet, and all French squadrons are well 
commanded and manned by brave and hardy crews, while Colbert’s 
great achievement, the inscription maritime, affords an ample 
supply of men, sufficient to complete all vessels afloat with a reserve 
in hand of nearly 40,000 men, not counting insecrits over forty years 
of age. The authors of the ‘Exposé de la situation des services de 
la marine,’ published as an annexe to the 1897 estimates, point with 
justifiable pride to the great advance in rapidity of construction 
exemplified in the case of the Gawlois, to the improvements in artillery 
in which France retains the lead, and to the almost unique position 
still held by French artillerists in their ability to handle and use 
high explosives—a factor which may upset all calculations of relative 
naval power in time of war. 

In his new work on ‘ Naval Policy’ Mr. Steevens has made a great 
point of our inferiority to the French and some other foreign navies 
in the question of gun power. Clear and interesting as his work is, 
one cannot help regretting that he should have overstated his case in 
this particular, for the total weight of armament of the French 
vessels is not greater than in our ships of the same class, while the 
weight absorbed by the belts in so many of the French ships leaves 
little for armour on other parts of the vessel ; and one cannot allow an 
exaggerated importance to the numerous French batteries on the 
main decks which are not fought behind armour, since all recent ex- 
perience shows that the men working such batteries must be destroyed 
by the quick firers of a- better protected enemy. In numbers, in speed, 
in individual attributes of power, in supply of ammunition, and in 
coal endurance, the French navy is far inferior to ours ; nor can one 
doubt, greatly as one must respect the hardy crews from Brest and 
Breton quarters, that a navy which only trains men for forty months 
is not to be compared with another which is, in fact, the only pro- 
fessional navy in the world, and trains its men from boyhood. 

When one turns from this brief consideration of the present state 
of the French navy in time of peace to the more important question 
of war policy, there are many things that must be left unsaid, and 
others that can be only touched on. 

Briefly, all inquiries show that the general policy of France in 
case of war with England will be something as follows: An offensive 
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policy from the first ; the destruction of our cables; night assaults 
upon our war ports and assembling ships in the narrow seas by the 
numerous torpedo craft ; an attempt to surprise one or more of our 
squadrons en flagrant délit de concentration if the strategical situa- 
tion permits; attacks of a raiding character in many parts of the 
world, with a view, as Napoleon expressed it, to make us ‘ experience 
the sense of our weakness’; war against commerce waged in a ruth- 
less manner and aiming at the destruction of our carrying trade by 
fair means or foul ; masterly inactivity by the main French squadrons, 
combined with an attempt to wear out our watching squadrons by 
constant and harassing attacks, surprises, and threatened descents ; 
finally, when we are lulled into a false sense of security, and our 
forces have been weakened by large detachments abroad, the final 
stroke, aiming as in Napoleon’s time at the mastery of the Channel 
for six days, and invasion. 

To think that a great country like France proposes to simply 
endure a war at our hands and not to wage it, is the most dangerous 
of fallacies, nor has she any means of concluding the war or even of 
saving her numerous, scattered, and almost defenceless colonies 
except this one extreme solution. ‘I hope,’ wrote Collingwood in 
1803, ‘that Bonaparte’s invasion will not be held too lightly, for in 
that consists the only danger.’ 

Of all these operations, the only one which it is proposed to dis- 
cuss in this paper is the war against commerce, since strange ideas 
are entertained on this subject, which are quite at variance with the 
truth. There is no doubt that not only the Jewne Ecole, but also an 
increasing number of naval officers, and many civilians, flatter them- 
selves that the most surprising results will follow this method of 
attack ; what M. Lockroy describes as a ‘ terrible means of intimida- 
tion and of victory’ equally recommends itself to the sober judgment 
of M. de Kerjégu, who goes out of his way to applaud it in his 
Budget report, while it is even more important to bear in mind that 
French constructive activity is now being devoted to produce the 
very weapons and ships for carrying these ideas into practice. What 
commercial war means, and to what lengths the French propose to 
carry it, any one can learn who reads that strange effusion with the 
misleading title of Stratégie Navale, or any of Admiral Aube’s works, 
or again ¢ertain numbers of the Marine Frangaise, which is con- 
stantly harping on its favourite theme. 

We are told that our coasts are to be bombarded and defenceless 
towns burned to the ground ; that inoffensive merchant vessels with 
their load of women and children are to be incontinently sent to the 
bottom ; in fact, the only thing we are not told is where the British 
Navy comes in. 

So far as our coasts are concerned, these threats are not worth 
very serious consideration ; a fugitive gunboat, in terror for its very 
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existence, may here and there skulk across under cover of night and 
wage war against the bathing machines with relentless vigour, but 
nobody will be a penny the worse. A few houses may be knocked 
down, but many invalid resorts on the south coast would really be 
improved by some slight architectura] alterations ; some old women 
will be frightened, and a few inquisitive children massacred ; but 
the exasperation which such acts would cause may have a very 
serious influence upon the war, and not at all in the manner intended, 
while the fate of the crew of the gunboat if it is ever brought to 
book one hardly likes to discuss. 

The war against commerce on the sea is, however, a much more 
serious matter ; yet it can be shown that there are many and weighty 
reasons for the belief that this mode of warfare will also fail to achieve 
the results expected. Raids upon our great maritime lines of com- 
munication will be made from bases both at home and abroad. The 
French naval divisions abroad, as well as their local stations, are to 
our forces in the same waters in the proportion of about 1 to 6; the 
vessels employed are for the most part old and slow, and their 
coaling stations widely scattered and badly found; one cannot doubt 
that they will speedily find their wings clipped. 

In France, however, we find a fair number of smart cruisers now 
ready, and others building which are in many ways suited for long- 
distance raiding. Judging by the past, some of these will act singly, 
others be used to form two or three flying squadrons, which will break 
out at the first signal, and, acting in groups, hope to be temporarily 
superior to our scattered cruisers on convoy and patrol; each flying 
squadron may be accompanied by one or two swift steam colliers or 
by fast liners with coal stored in place of cargo, after the example of 
the Nictheroy (ex El Cid), purchased by Brazil in 1893, which is 
reported to have taken 1,000 tons of coal in her bunkers and to have 
stored 2,000 tons in place of cargo. Auxiliary cruisers from the 
merchant fleet will also take their part in this warfare ; the arrange- 
ments for the conversion of certain of these vessels are now complete 
and can be rapidly effected. 

The primary consideration in these operations will be the adap- 
tation of the plan of the cruise to the coal endurance of the ships. 
In the old days the privateers only required to touch land for the 
purpose of procuring fresh water and provisions, which could be 
obtained almost anywhere. But coal is quite another matter; it is 
contraband of war, and can only be obtained in friendly fortified har- 
bours, by rendezvous with colliers, or by seizure from hostile ships or 
ports. Judging by the very complete and prolonged experiments con- 
ducted of late years, the cruisers which will probably be detailed for 
commerce raiding may be expected to burn about one ton of coal for 
every four miles traversed, and in a month’s cruise three or four large 

cruisers would require some 8,000 tons for continuous activity. The 
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accumulation of such immense war reserves of coal abroad, combined 
with that of naval stores, spare machinery, food, and so forth, repre- 
sents a large outlay, and might even then possibly be never used. 
An inspection of the coal capacity of French cruisers shows that the 
first-class vessels have at the outside from 800 to 1,000 tons, answering 
at most, at a fairly economical rate of speed and allowing for the 
drain of auxiliary engines, to a radius of action of about 5,000 miles. 
Now if we take a chart of ocean routes, we see at once how very in- 
adequate this coal endurance is for the prosecution of war against 
our commerce. Unless a French cruiser can rely with absolute cer- 
tainty, which it never will be able to do, upon finding security and 
coal in plenty when at the end of its tether, it cannot venture more 
than 2,500 miles from its starting-point ; and in view of the need of 
keeping a reserve for fighting and fast steaming 2,000 miles would 
probably be a practical limit. With this radius, except in the Medi- 
terranean and with the possible exception of our unimportant West 
African possession at Bathurst, no British colony can be reached, no 
raiding or ransoming is practicable, and the depredations must be 
confined to the maritime zone 2,000 miles from the French coasts, 
But, it may be said, certain French defended coaling stations exist, 
and must be taken into consideration. Certainly they do, and one 
only wishes there were more of them. Forming as it does a fixed 
point. in the cruise, the coaling station, even though suitably supplied, 
equipped, and defended, is of far less value to an inferior than to a 
superior fleet, since its known existence gives the latter a point de repére 
where it will sooner or later run its enemy to ground. The Jeune 
Jcole has taken this into account, and would replace the fixed coaling 
stations by rendezvous with steam colliers at unfrequented localities. 
But in the latter case the life of the cruiser is bound up with that of 
the collier, whose existence again will be very precarious, since our 
highly developed system of information may easily give us notice of 
its sailing ; and thus it may frequently happen that the cruiser will 
fail to find the aid it anticipates, and die of inanition. 

Thus, while a certain amount of damage always has been and 
always will be effected by this long-distance raiding, such action under 
modern conditions has very defined limitations, numbers are bound 
to tell in the end, and the extinction of these flying squadrons will 
ultimately be only a question of time. 

More serious, though less far-reaching, will be the action of the 
larger number of French cruisers whose depredations will be confined 
to a zone between 500 and 1,000 miles from the French coasts. 
With a centralised control it does not depend upon individual com- 
manders to decide what they will or will not do, but upon the directing 
admirals at headquarters. The successes of French corsairs in the 
past, so well brought out by Mr. Norman, were mainly due to their 
independence of the direct control of admirals at home. These latter 
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will now naturally wish to keep all resources in hand for the final 
stroke, and will look jealously upon any severance of their control 
over the flying squadrons. They may also say, and with good reason, 
that there is no special advantage in going half round the world in 
pursuit of trade which must, in order to reach its destination, pass 
within striking distance of French shores: that it is preferable to 
keep all French ships under observation and within call, in order to 
seize the throat of the trade lines which converge towards the shores 
of the United Kingdom ; the true danger to Australian trade will not 
be in Australian waters. In this argument their views would be 
strengthened by the consideration that French home ports are well 
supplied and defended, and that by using them French cruisers will 
be able to carry home many prizes which flying squadrons could only 
destroy. So far as regards our ocean trade, history shows that during 
the great wars lasting from 1793 to- 1815 this trade nearly doubled 
in volume, and that even during the last years of that period, when 
we had the United States upon our back, there was still an annual 
increase, despite the depredations of American privateers, while in the 
meantime the sea-borne trade of our enemies was almost entirely 
destroyed. Is it nothing for France to find her sea-borne trade, now 
valued at 300,000,000/. sterling annually, entirely lost to her? 
Given sufficient numbers, adequate protection, and proper arrange- 
ments, trade will thrive and increase: numbers, indeed, are 
not everything, but no great and lasting results have ever been ob- 
tained in the whole history of war without them. The French 
dreamers appear constitutionally incapable of looking at commercial 
warfare from any point of view but their own, and their arguments 
for the most part gratuitously assume stupidity on the part of our 
leaders as a fixed point in the general situation. Against stupidity 
the gods themselves fight in vain, and history shows that the measures 
and precautions we have taken in times of danger have generally been 
dictated by solid common sense—a quality which tells more in the 
long run in military operations than the intermittent flashes of more 
fascinating genius. 

If, led to hasty conclusions by immature reasoning and the panic 
of self interest, our shipowners attempt to transfer their vessels to a 
neutral flag they will have every cause to repent it, since no neutral 
flag can compensate for the absence of a great protecting navy; and 
if this neutral is not strong enough to ensure respect for his flag by 
force of arms, his newly acquired trade, now, as in the past, will be 
at the mercy of the belligerent, who will not fail to use his advantage. 
Even if the legal difficulties of transfer and the manning of ships 
under the neutral flag could be arranged, there is no security that the 
neutral himself may not be drawn into the struggle, and in this 
ease the last state of the transferers will be worse than the first. 
A belief that our home industries will be deprived of the raw 
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materials necessary for their continuous activity is not in harmony 
with history, which shows that the losses of our carrying trade in 
war have varied between 24 and 5 per cent.; a different result can 
only be expected if we neglect the well-ascertained needs of our 
position. 

That the war against commerce will starve us into submission is 
a still more improbable contingency. Although we must all deplore 
the reduced acreage of cereals under cultivation at home, and the 
reduction of stocks by merchants owing to the fluctuation and fall of 
prices, new grain markets like that of Argentina are constantly being 
opened up, and the interception of this trade is not within the power 
of an inferior navy itself in constant risk and dread of being over- 
whelmed by superior numbers. Our foreign commerce has innumer- 
able points of departure abroad, and the ports of arrival in the United 
Kingdom are so many that even a very superior fleet could not 
establish a blockade of any real efficacy. Between America and 
England, England and the Cape, the Cape and India, there are vast 
expanses of ocean, over which a hundred different routes may be 
chosen. The horizon of the smartest cruiser is limited to some 
twenty miles when at sea; and even if a merchant vessel is sighted, 
it by no means follows that she is caught, unless the cruiser has a 
great superiority of speed, sights its prey early in the morning, and 
is not interrupted during, perhaps, a ten hours’ chase. The war 
routes of our ocean trade can be regulated and varied by the 
Admiralty, and being known to us will be patrolled by our cruisers ; 
the enemy will have first to find the route, and then escape inter- 
ruption during his depredations. It is true that in comparatively 
nurrow waters like the Mediterranean the interception of passing 
trade will be an easier task, but, as regards food supplies, the country 
which would be hardest hit by the dislocation of Mediterranean trade 
would be Russia—a condition of affairs not calculated to predispose 
her in favour of her new ally—while America would have a word to 
say if food were declared contraband of war, and her most profitable 
trade interrupted. 

From this brief inquiry into the chances of the new style of 
warfare with which we are threatened, the conclusion is that, 
although a certain amount of damage will no doubt be done to 
our trade, such action has its limits; that the radius of effective 
action of the steamer corsair of an inferior navy will be much less 
than that of the old sailing privateer, and will rarely extend to 
distant seas; that on this account less damage will probably be 
effected than in the old wars; finally, that systematised commerce- 
destroying directed against a mercantile marine protected by a 
superior navy cannot reasonably be expected to have any lasting 
or decisive influence upon the main issues of the war. These 
considerations are equally applicable to the hypothesis of war 
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with Russia or Germany, or to an alliance of one or other of 
these States with France against us. Germany would, no doubt, 
in accord with what she considers the genius of her race, also 
adopt an offensive policy ; but her strategical position has no terrors 
for us in a maritime war. She has a stout and well-kept little fleet, 
but a poor lot of cruisers and no coaling stations abroad ; while, so 
long as diplomacy keeps Antwerp and Rotterdam from her grasp, she 
is without the means for organising an attack on England, eloquently 
though her staff officers, who have probably never seen salt water, 
may write on the subject in the columns of the Militdr-Wochenblatt. 

If little has been said concerning French threats to sink out of 
hand the defenceless merchant vessels which come in their way, it is 
because one cannot credit that a nation which prides itself on being 
the very mould of honour and the glass of chivalry will ever descend 
to such depths of infamy. If, however; passion and interest combine to 
cause such barbarous outrages, our French friends should know that, 
so far from terrorising us into submission, such acts would have quite 
a contrary effect, and that we should be prepared to give measure for 
measure. The stern law of reprisals must always be resorted to by 
a civilised nation with the greatest reluctance; but let the French 
look to themselves, for we have a remedy under ourhand. From Dun- 
kirk to Bayonne, from Port Vendres to Nice, round the coasts of Corsica, 
along the shores of Algeria and Tunis and in many French colonies, 
numberless great centres of life and activity are spread out upon the 
shore within easy range of deep water, nor cou!d any number of batteries 
prevent us from taking a swift and exemplary vengeance. 

There are certain occasions when a little plain speaking saves a 
good deal of trouble at a later stage. Deceived by the pessimistic 
vein in which so many of our writers cry out before they are hurt and 
delight to belittle our strength and power,many foreigners, even men of 
experience, conceive that our Empire will crumble to the dust at the 
first touch, and is everywhere vulnerable. They are wrong ; they are 
too late by two centuries. 

The Roman Empire in the zenith of its power occupied the whole 
of modern Europe from Britannia to the Euxine, the north coast of 
Africa, Asia Minor, Egypt, and Arabia ; it was peopled by 100,000,000 
souls and defended by 450,000 soldiers and seamen. The British 
Empire is many times larger and more populous, and the citadel of 
the Empire, immeasurably more secure and inaccessible than Rome, 
has more men for its defence than had all the Roman Empire in the 
age of the Antonines. In wealth and in staying power it is far 
superior ; in intelligence and belief in itself and its destiny it is at 
least equal. Is its hostility less to be feared than was that of Rome ? 

The British Empire is a synonym for peace and liberty ; but it is 
not defenceless, and woe betide the nation or alliance that forces it to 


turn its vast strength and resources to the business of war. 
CHARLES A COURT. 





MR. G. F. WATTS: HIS ART AND HIS 
MISSION 


For the second time within fourteen years a great collection of 
Mr. G. F. Watts’s pictures has been brought together in London—a 
collection which, in the present instance, was designed at first to 
include only such works as had already been presented to the public, 
or are intended to be offered later for their acceptance. Ultimately, 
greater scope was given to the scheme, so that an opportunity is 
now afforded of studying the lifework of incontestably the greatest 
of the few essentially intellectual painters to whom England has 
given birth. 

It must be recognised at the outset that if Mr. Watts’s art is to 
be understood—I do not say, in the first instance, accepted—his 
particular standpoint, both artistic and philosophic, must be made 
clear. No true estimate can otherwise be formed of the manifestation 
of his art, whether as regards direction of aim or achievement of 
purpose. That point of view has hardly changed from the beginning 
when, more than sixty years ago, the young self-taught student 
picked up an artistic education of a sort in Behnes’s studio and derived 
his first inspiration from the contemplation of the Elgin Marbles. 
His principles, at least within the past forty years, have never 
swerved—principles that include the restoration of Art to her true 
and noblest function, and the personal self-sacrifice of every worker 
in the commonwealth for the common good. While denying to mere 
technical dexterity the supremacy over intellectual qualities which it 
has usurped, Mr. Watts has held—and spent his life in demonstrating 
—that it is in the power of paint to stir in man something more 
sublime than is possible to a simple, sensuous appreciation of tones 
and ‘ values,’ colour and line ; and while himself seeking these things 
in the highest perfection possible to him, and so acquiring the 
grammar of art, he has sought to express in painter-language the 
thoughts and emotions that occupy his mind. It is, no doubt, this 
preacher-sense, that often seems to declare itself with the fervency and 
intellectual force of a Hebrew prophet’s, that has overcome his natural 
modesty and repugnance for public notice, and has permitted the 
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public exhibition of his collected works, among which a few are still 
in course of completion. 

‘L’art, mes enfants,’ Paul Verlaine exclaimed in an oracular 
moment to his disciples, ‘c'est étre absolument soi-méme.’ The 
epigram is incomplete ; but so far as it goes it may be applied to 
the art of Mr. Watts. Whether noble or ignoble, we usually take 
a long while to find ourselves out sufficiently to beeome, even should 
we dare, ‘ absolutely ourselves.’ But Mr. Watts succeeded early, and 
has been so much ‘himself’ that all schools and movements, from 
Pre-Raphaelitism to Impressionism, he has seen come and go, and 
has remained untouched by any one of them—-still less concerned 
by any passing fashion, though greatly moved by waves of genuine 
feeling passing over the nation. A glance around the collection 
of his works reveals the fact that no painter of our time has been 
more faithful to the tenets of his artistic creed throughout a long 
career, or adhered more undeviatingly to the path he laid down 
for himself. It is true that in method of painting we must ascribe 
to Mr. Watts two main periods: the first, when he displayed in his 
art the highest technical accomplishment, and, while already devot- 
ing himself to subjects having philosophic intent, sought to produce 
the effect of illusion; the second, when he chose to cast aside 
the vanity of manipulation for itself alone, and proclaimed the 
thought as the nobler part of the picture. But since those earlier 
years there has been no change of direction in respect to technique ; 
nor has the ethical bearing of his art been less steadfastly kept in 
view than his long-cherished intention to devote himself and the 
fruits of his labour unselfishly to the service of his fellow-men. These 
considerations cannot, of course, blind us to faults or stifle criticism, 
for all the sense of noble patriotism they convey; but they exact, 
nevertheless, a more respectful attention for the purely spiritual 
claims of his work than the young bloods whose cry is ‘ Art for 
Art’ are usually willing to allow. 

Aspiration and intention—these claim the first consideration of 
the Master. If the thought to be worked out in a picture be but 
elevated and ennobling, the subject, and even the work itself, are 
regarded as of relatively little importance ; they are his signposts to 
the thought to be expressed. Then, and only then, is his concern 
awakened to composition of line and rhythmic beauty (both in the 
order named, and developed to the highest point of the painter’s power 
or purpose); then to nobility and character of form, with due 
reference to artistic principles—for it is fitting that the signposts be 
fashioned as perfect as possible. Finally, colour, harmony, and dignity 
are imported, that the work may result ina monumental whole. But 
the picture resulting is not necessarily allegorical ; it is, more accu- 
rately speaking, suggestive. 

His aim, therefore, and as a consequence his pictures, are of 
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necessity somewhat vague and visionary, so that absolute complete- 
ness is difficult ; almost, indeed, a contradiction. The artist is held 
not less by his imagination than by a strong feeling of what 
humanity, awakened to a true sense of its dignity, might be, and 
what it most certainly is not—dragged down as it is by ignoble 
thoughts and unworthy aspirations. ‘Divinity in man,’ Mr. Watts 
once exclaimed while asserting this point, ‘is like a lamp in a casque ; 
you may let the light shine forth, or you may stifle it, as men 
generally do, by shutting the vizor down ; but 7 2s always there.’ 

Years ago Mr. Ruskin declared that Mr. Watts was the one painter 
of thought and history in England. But the artist in a measure 
repudiates the implied compliment. He makes no claim to be a 
painter of history. For history-painting is not much more than elabo- 
rate genre, resulting in what are practically ‘ costume-pieces ’ that leave 
us cold, if not indifferent. He is never, therefore, historical in the 
accepted sense. Literary he may be; but even then not simply narra- 
tive; and he always maintains the artistic and poetic sense. Yet, 
whatever his deserts, Mr. Watts seems to care little for consideration 
as an artist at all—nor as a preacher either, nor as a teacher. He is 
rather a thinker who would have all men think for themselves ; a man 
of noble dreams who would have those dreams reality ; a seer to whom 
Nature has been but partially kind in bestowing on him the gift of 
elevated conception which he would rather put into words with the pen 
than with the brush translate them into form. To that cause perhaps 
we must attribute his passionate desire to raise painting, intellectually, 
to the side of poetry—ut pictura, poesis—and, at the same time, to 
combat the idea that ‘ Art for Art’ is the only principle, or even the 
best. ‘I do not deny,’ he wrote to me many years ago on this very 
subject, ‘that beautiful technique is sufficient to constitute an 
extremely valuable achievement ; but it can never alone place a work 
of art on the level of the highest effort in poetry; and by this it 
should stand. That any work of mine can do this I do not for a 
moment claim ; no one knows better than I do how defective all my 
efforts are. But I cannot give up the hope that a direction is 
indicated not unworthy, and that a vein of poetical and intellectual 
suggestion is laid bare which may be worked with more effect by 
some who will come after.’ 

The careful study of Mr. Watts’s art, other than landscape, will 
reveal the fact that it comprises three sections of well-marked 
distinction. The first is the Realistic, in which, as in the portraits, 
absolute truth of resemblance is a chief consideration. The second 
is the Typical, in which, as in ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,’ ‘ Eve,’ and 
‘Mammon,’ the figures represent types of humanity, pure and simple. 
The third section is the Symbolical, in which the figures are abstrac- 
tions. Of this section ‘ The Court of Death,’ ‘ Dedicated to all the 
Churches,’ and ‘Time, Death, and Judgment’ are examples. In 
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addition to these are the exercises in colour and in atmospheric effects, 
in which the artist has proved a superiority almost lost sight of in 
the interest of his portraiture and subject-work. But ‘ Uldra,’ and 
‘The Three Goddesses,’ with ‘Off Corsica,’ and that golden glory 
representing the sun bursting through the rain-laden atmosphere 
after the Flood, are in themselves achievements of a remarkable kind 
and of unusual value; for few now aim at that beauty of prismatic 
colour to which Mr. Watts devotes so much time and happy effort, 
as Turner in some sort strove before him. 

No section of his art, it seems to me, illustrates more completely 
his strength and his limitations than that of portraiture. It should 
be understood that, despite the place accorded to him in the public 
estimation, Mr. Watts is but incidentally a portrait-painter, never 
having regarded the practice of portraiture otherwise than as a means 
of study or of supplying him with the wherewithal of doing work of 
another class less acceptable as a rule to the ordinary collector, and 
therefore wholly unremunerative. Indeed, under other circumstances 
it is likely that Mr. Watts would never have been known as a profes- 
sional portrait-painter at all. As it was, however, he was for many 
years the leading English portraitist of his day, but quitted a 
lucrative practice as soon as he was placed so far beyond anxieties for 
the future as prudence demanded. 

It is universally allowed that in portrait-painting, realism is the 
dominant note ; so that, as Mr. Watts is beyond all else an idealist, it 
might have been supposed that his greatest quality might have pre- 
sented itself as an insuperable defect. The fact is, however, that the 
word ‘realism’ is a term a good deal misused and misapplied. It has 
been usurped by the modern French school and appropriated generally 
by an aspect of art so different from that not only of Mr. Watts, but 
equally of the whole healthy tendency of the English school, that for 
distinction’s sake the quality of his portraiture may best be expressed 
by the paradoxical term of‘ ideal realism,’ and so cast into danger of 
being confounded with ‘idealism’ pure and simple. The realism of 
Holl and Millais may have little in common—at least in later years— 
with that of Mr. Watts, yet neither painter had admirer more sincere 
thanhe. That the first-named was not enough appreciated I have 
heard Mr. Watts more than once assert, while of Millais he believed 
that, though he lacked imagination, he was approached by none for 
brilliant, vital perceptions, nor, except by Velazquez, was ever rivalled 
by any man who ever lived in the success with which he obtained 
the aspect of the individual. 

But, after all, this excellence, however supreme in itself, does 
not reach the consummate point of what is possible to the portrait- 
painter, if the artist stops short at externals. If he gives us a 
slavish copy, however perfect, of the model’s features, unqualified 
and uncompromising though the truth may be, he gives us but sur- 
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face truth alone. The lights and shadows that played upon the face 
in the searching studio-light, the wrinkle on the forehead and the 
wart upon the cheek, would not suffice to satisfy the more thoughtful 
quality of Mr. Watts’s mind. While, according to facial resemblance, 
all it is in his power to render, he aims chiefly at realising his sitters’ 
habit of thought, disposition, and character, their very walk of life, 
as these might reveal themselves upon their face as they sit by their 
own fireside. Here, then, are the elements of the strength and 
weakness of the artist’s work, fully displayed in the wonderful series 
of great men and fair women that many consider as his capital life’s 
work. It is obvious that the most common aspect of a man’s face, 
the bare features undisturbed and unlit by any expression, is the 
most likely to be recognisable ; for the most characteristic intellectual 
expression need not by any means be the commonest, nor that by 
which the sitter is best known to his friends. It is Mr. Watts’s prac- 
tice thoroughly to study his subject before painting him, not only 
by simple observation, but also by conversation on the matters 
that touch him most, so bringing his worthier self to the surface. 
Partly for this reason do we find on all the countenances in these 
impressive portrait-pictures the loftiest expressions of which they are 
capable, even though in some cases the more obvious resemblance of 
the features has been somewhat neglected. Partly, I said ; for another, 
an intruding, consideration is to be taken into account—perhaps un- 
suspected by the artist himself. This is hisown personality. He has 
always shrunk from the pitfall of mannerism and from every trick of 
method, drawing, or technique, in treatment or in touch, that comes 
almost natural toa painter: indeed, an examination of the portraits 
will show that in no two portraits are the noses, for example, painted in 
the same manner, nor is the drawing of the nostrils precisely similar. 
But no more than the great imaginative painters of old—all of whom 
produced portraits, and, moreover, sometimes found in them the initial 
ideas of their greatest works—has Mr. Watts been able to suppress his 
own intellect, seek as he would to suppress his individuality. We find as 
a result this curious circumstance : that while he invariably ennobles 
every head he touches and lifts his sitter to his own intellectual level, 
he has fallen short only in the portraits of certain of the greatest of 
them, with whom he has not been, apparently, in entire sympathy. 
It is hardly fair to cite the likeness of Carlyle, for that was but a two 
hours’ study, and it has always been the painter’s habit not to spare 
himself in the number of sittings he demands. 

His work in portraiture, therefore, shows a strongly marked 
individuality of an impersonal kind. It has become sculpturesque and 
monumental in character, and rich in beauty, although the painter 
never, for all his vogue, has stooped to use that most popular of all 
portrait-painters’ colour mediums—flattery. Itis, moreover, so elevated 
and so imaginative that in hiscase portraiture is raised far beyond the 
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reach of Juvenal’s sarcastic shaft. Mr. Ruskin has recorded his belief 
that ‘ Watts’s portraits are not realistic enough to last ;’ but Ford 
Madox Brown,who himself preferred spiritual to more concrete quali- 
ties in portrait-painting, classed them above Millais’s by reason of their 
high level of style and dignity, to which the latter attained not more 
than once or twice. 

Although symbolism is Mr. Watts’s most obvious characteristic, 
it is the characteristic not of the painter but of the thinker. That 
he has been able to practise it successfully in his art is perhaps 
the most remarkable of his achievements. When M. dela Sizeranne, 
disbelieving the possibility of the existence of symbolism not an 
actual survival, such as we may still find in Germany, declared 
that he had mounted the staircase of the South Kensington Museum 
with one set of opinions, and had descended it with quite another, he 
probably paid the artist a higher compliment than he had any notion 
of. If Mr. Watts were told (as, in fact, he often has been told) that 
his work is literary, symbolic, and not to be judged as ‘art’ at all, he 
would assuredly accept the judgment as welcome praise. The 
painter’s craft, pure and simple, is to him the craft of the painter and 
nothing more, and its skill, something to employ to good, and not to 
little, purpose. Appreciating to the full the transcendent power of 
the old Dutch school in imitative painting, with their miracles of 
colour, luminosity, and shadow, a man of his stamp of mind must 
naturally deplore that painters who had so completely mastered the 
grammar and language of their art, failed to use their knowledge to 
express thoughts, so far as they may be defined as such, other than 
intellectually childish or unfeignedly vulgar, by which they produced, 
so far as significance is concerned, nothing more than the results of ob- 
servation. Francia and Mabuse we may always admire as magicians of 
the brush, but will they ever take their place beside Michael Angelo ? 
‘I would not like to be left in a room alone with the “‘ Moses,” ’ said 
Thackeray of the sculptor’s masterpiece: ‘the greatest figure that 
ever was carved.’ The spirit of Thackeray’s tribute to the triumph 
of the influence of imagination over execution is in this instance 
incense also on the altar of Mr. Watts’s art. After all, asks the 
painter, why should a picture address itself only to the eye? Why 
should it stop at the retina and not pass on in its appeal to that 
intellect which governs and includes all the senses ? Artistic justifi- 
cation surely lies in the argument that philosophical painting is 
higher than other forms, by reason of the wider field open for the 
realisation of poetical imagination and expression, in comparison with 
matter-of-fact transcriptions of scenes from life. The idea that the 
sole object of Art is to please the eye is, he holds, an insult to the 
sister of Poetry, suggesting as it does a mission of unworthy triviality ; 
and an affront to the intellect of man, by supposing that it can be 
satisfied with extracting so meagre a yield of gold from so illimitably 
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rich a mine. If our emotions can be stirred by the spectacle of Art 
‘with a purpose,’ are we still to consider that Art’s mission is no 
higher than to tickle the eye with colour, to charm it with dexterity, 
or—not to do violence to the tenets of the Newest Criticism—to 
please with skilful rendering of atmosphere, truthful juxtaposition of 
tone, distinction of ‘ composition,’ or graceful sweep of line? If we 
may have these, why not something more? ‘The opinion that Art 
can have nothing to do with religious cult,’ wrote Mr. Watts to me 
in 1888, ‘ if widely shared by artists and lovers of art, would make any 
approach to the greatness of former production impossible. The 
claim of Art to an original place with Poetry must be upheld, at 
least by some, and I hope that a band of artists will always be found 
to fight for this with pencil or with pen. As far as my strength will 
permit, I will be a standard-bearer.’ 

It may fairly be doubted whether symbolism is possible in these 
days of material thought, when religion, the true origin of all the 
highest art, is on the wane. If it be true, as Mr. Ruskin argues, that 
symbolism is not invented, but only adopted, there is still invention 
demanded for the adoption ; and as invention is not so rare a thing 
as poetic imagination, it follows that there may still be hopes for the 
true symbolism, which is not the insipid allegory masquerading as 
‘decorative art’ that we often see. But a symbolic work must be 
neither anecdotal nor indecisive in its appeal. It must incarnate, so 
to say, the idea it represents; it must force that idea on the be- 
holder, and awaken in him a responsive emotion akin to that which 
filled the painter when he conceived it. The picture of a woman 
with the material attributes of Justice in her hand and around her 
eyes is only emblematic, until the spectator is filled with a sense of 
the intellectual attributes of Justice—honesty, firmness, majesty of 
the Law; and not till then does the emblematic or ‘ significant ’’ work 
become actually ‘symbolic.’ Judged by this standard, Mr. Watts’s 
‘ Justice’ is, to the modern mind, as much superior as an intellectual 
work to Giotto’s, as his conception of the grandeur of Death surpasses 
Holbein’s or Durer’s. 

It is one of the greatest merits of these great pictures that they 
are almost elemental in their simplicity, and that in whatever quarter 
they may be exhibited they attract alike the cultivated and the un- 
educated; indeed, during the whole period of their exhibition at 
Birmingham the great gallery, it was reported, was ‘ always crowded, 
often impassable.’ It is not only that there is astrong feeling among 
the populace for the ideal, the elevated, and the allegorical ; it is also 
that Mr. Watts’s art contains in itself so many sympathetic elements. 
It is Greek in its philosophic spirit and in its display of material 
beauty, and Christian in its clear appeal to man’s righteousness and 
love. ‘ Greek Art,’ said George Henry Lewes, ‘is a lute. not an organ.’ 
Mr. Watts’s art includes the strains of both, and the painter’s dominaut 
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ambition—that if his more serious works were viewed during the 
execution of Beethoven’s ‘ Moonlight Sonata,’ or during the reading 
of the Book of Job or ‘ Paradise Lost,’ they might be felt in harmony 
and keeping—is in the case of most persons likely to be realised. 
Moreover, his art, not wholly unlike Kaulbach’s, though more 
mysterious and far more elevated in conception, has a touch of German 
mysticism. It has not a little of the romance and fancy of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, with added solemnity, both of purpose and feeling. It 
comes into tangential touch with Rossetti in artistic sentiment and 
poetry, but it is altogether free from sensuousness. Blake is perhaps 
nearest to him in imagination, but furthest from him in ordered 
thought and power of execution. In Mr. Watts the public find the 
artist, poet, moralist, and preacher in one, and therein lies the secret 
of his popularity. 

Leaving untouched for the moment the debatable ground of the 
place of allegory in art, we must admit, I think, that Mr. Watts 
is the greatest symbolist who in this country has ever used paint to 
express his ideas. If comparison be made with all who have attempted 
it, from Reynolds to Leighton, no doubt of his supremacy can be 
entertained. They touched their subjects ; he touches his spectators. 
For he seeks not only abstract beauty, but beauty of idea and spiritual 
truths—essentially the beauty of morality and of thought; not as a 
preacher merely—for he does not seek to be didactic—but as a poet. 
Examine, for example, the smaller picture of ‘ The Rider on the White 
Horse’ (for his first sketches are often superior in inspiration and 
spontaneity to the large works elaborated from them), and compare his 
realisation with the text in ‘ Revelations.’ His horseman is indeed 
riding forth ‘conquering and to conquer ;’ but not as other painters 
have represented him—with jaw set and fierce and lowering brow. Mr. 
Watts’s ‘ Rider,’ full of power and majesty, has the self-reliance, the 
benevolent repose of a conscious divinity—a figure that none but an 
epic poet could have conceived. Lyrics he has given, too, in symbols 
conceived in a lighter vein—playful subjects thrown lightly off ‘as 
the musician runs his fingers over the keys.’ The artist’s motto, 
‘Remember the Daisies,’ in itself touches a keynote in his love for 
symbol; and the feeling revealed for the beauty of lowliness, and 
sympathy with down-trodden humility, are pictured in the phrase. 

His great symbolical canvases, then—his ‘Court of Death,’ 
‘Love and Death, ‘Love and Life,’ ‘Hope,’ ‘The Messenger of 
Death,’ ‘Mammon,’ ‘ Vindictive Anger,’ ‘ The Minotaur,’ the synthetic 
series of ‘ Eve,’ and the rest, as well as his great sculptures, ‘ Hugh 
Lupus’ and ‘ Physical Energy ’—are intended to present a series of 
reflections of an ethical character, a pictorial Book of Ecclesiastes, or 
Omar Khayyam with a liberal admixture of spirituality. They are 
inspired by a sense of the loss in Art, at any rate in England, of the 
seriousness which we feel to dominate the great art of Greece and 
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of mediwval Italy: hardly less by the absence of any echo of the 
best and noblest side of our English national life. The Parthenon, 
with its great statue of Pallas and the Panathenaic Frieze, embodied 
the national character, spiritual and physical, of Greece generally, 
and of Athens in particular; and equally did the medieval art of 
Italy interpret the national life of the age. With the exception of 
Hogarth, Reynolds, and Old Crome, few of our artists have reflected 
by seriousness of style the true qualities of the English character. 
Whatever reservations we may make in respect to Mr. Watts’s view 
of the functions of art, we cannot withhold from him the acknow- 
ledgment due to his patriotic achievement, nor allow to pass without 
a word the willing sacrifice, worthy of San Giovanni da Fiesole him- 
self, of a great fortune and public honours which the endeavour 
entailed. Just as his art has been worked out simply, quietly, and 
thoroughly, so his influence should be deep and lasting. 

As a painter of reverent emotion Mr. Watts is a Fra Angelico 
without the profession of religious faith, repudiating the narrower 
construction of Prudhomme’s contention that ‘Art is a Priesthood.’ 
It is to be observed—a remarkable circumstance in a painter who has 
devoted a lifetime to ethical and religious thought—that he has 
never dealt with dogma or doctrine. So unsectarian is he that he 
has always avoided in his works even the ordinary theological emblems 


and symbols ; indeed, not so much as a cross is to be seen in any of 
his pictures. He paints Righteousness, but not Religion; and 
personifies Sin, but never as the Devil; nor has he ever given us an 


> 


‘Enemy sowing Tares,’ such as we have had from Millais, from 
Overbeck, and even Félicien Rops. 

‘You must not speak of my “theology,”’ he said once, when I 
let fall the word ; ‘it should rather be called religious philosophy. 
For I do not admit that Reason can be banished at the behest of 
belief. I might illustrate my meaning by holding up my hand when 
such a contention is advanced, and tick off on my fingers “Faith,” 
“Veneration,” and so on; but those fingers cannot effectively grip or 
grasp till the thumb, Reason, completes the whole.’ It is wholly 
absurd to suggest that he is a‘ mystic,’ as he is sometimes reproached. 
He doubtless believes that there is something mysterious—the spirit 
of a great Creator—in all living things : and most of all in man as the 
greatest in creation, dowered with the greatest brain power and 
intellect. ‘It may shock you,’ he said on another occasion, ‘ but I feel 
that one creed is as good as another, and that Nature—Divinity— 
Humanity are to me almost convertible terms.’ 

From this philosophic love of humanity springs the fervid, almost 
passionate, earnestness with which he seeks to combat the Greek 
idea of Death—of Death the Destroyer; of the grim and grisly 
spectre of Diirer’s ‘Dance.’ His obvious aim has been to impress 
us with a theme to which he returns again and again in his more 
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lofty compositions ; giving us, not Death itself, but rather the Angel 
of Death; inevitable, inexorable, irresistible, but stripped of the 
dread and horrors with which painters have loved to invest it, 
like Prempeh in his ‘Sacred Grove.’ The conventional skull and 
cross-bones view, which, I suppose, attained its fullest development in 
the weird, infernal masque designed by Piero di Cosimo for the 
Florence Carnival, and which, with its decked-out terrors, and its 
‘screaming horror’s funeral cry,’ is made more awful than death 
itself, Mr. Watts from the first set himself to supersede by a more 
reasonable and philosophic belief. He ranged himself by the side of 
the elder Drelincourt and of Michael Angelo. ‘ If life be a pleasure,’ 
said Buonarotti, ‘so death should also be, for it is given to us by 
the same Master.’ Just so Mr. Watts, almost alone in his day, has 
given us, in a dozen canvases, Death the Consoler—the messenger 
from whom, it is true, there is no escape, yet who is neither un- 
gracious nor unkind—now as a beautiful maid, as in ‘Time, Death, 
and Judgment,’ now as a gentle nurse, as in ‘Death crowning 
Innocence,’ or, again, as a dignified Presence, as in ‘ Love and Death.’ 
The first-mentioned picture may, I think, profitably be compared 
with Holbein’s woodcut known as ‘ Knight, Death, and the Devil,’ 
the composition of which it greatly resembles, when the enormous 
spiritual superiority of the English master’s conception will at once 
be apparent. ‘Death crowning Innocence’ with a golden aureole of 
purity has solaced many a bereaved and afflicted mother ; and this 
fact I know—although some may laugh—has been a reward far more 
precious to the painter than any praise that men could heap on its 
beauty of line, its merits of technique, or its dexterity of handling. 
The general respect for this dexterity finds little response in Mr. 
Watts’s artistic philosophy. That he could be as dexterous as any, we 
may ascertain froin the study of his early pietures. But he has long 
since cast it aside, and forsworn it as a vanity: despised it, as all 
vanity should be despised, when it is intended as mere display, as 
most dexterity must now-a-days be allowed tobe. Merely dexterous 
painting—as most modern ‘impressionistic’ painting is —offends 
against Nature and her laws, for Nature is not dexterous, but produces 
slowly, by gradual evolution. What comes in a flash, goes in a flash, 
and, as a rule, is flashy in its essence. Dexterity, according to 
Mr. Watts, is a very fine thing in the hand of an artist, but if not 
backed up by a poetic imagination, or by a sense of—and striving for 
—nobility, it makes a mere painter of the man who has it: a crafts- 
man, and nothing more. The fine colourist can no more secure the 
greatest triumphs by swift painting than the great miniaturist 
reached perfection by cold calculation. It is, indeed, more than 
doubtful whether obviously dexterous work, however good, can give 
lasting pleasure ; it will astonish and please for a time, but it will 
never be loved. To be successful, the appearance of ease must not be 
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apparent or obtrusive ; and if not apparent it is of no consequence if 
the excellent result is due to bravura manipulation or to heart- 
breaking pains. But pains are likelier to produce a fine picture than 
dash, in the representation of the fulness and loveliness of Nature. 
The matter lies deeper than the ‘ reverence’ for which Mr. Ruskin 
pleads ; it lies in the strength and weakness of the human character 
itself. Manifestations of artistic power must above all be sincere, 
and sincerity and love of superficial effect are hardly compatible with 
one another. This distrust of mere dexterity, with its final abandon- 
ment by Mr. Watts, finds its counterpart in the case of the great 
French original engraver, Monsieur A. Lepére. In the beginning his 
work was intensely modern and ‘clever,’ for to him modernity and 
cleverness seemed the all-in-all of art. Yet in spite of the success he 
achieved—so far as public recognition and applause constitute success 
—his sincerity as well as his mental development gradually modified 
his views, until he finally came to regard them with suspicion and 
with scorn. He accordingly simplified his handling of wood engraving 
and etching as Mr. Watts simplified his painting, and habitually 
refers to virtuosité as ‘despicable.’ Some critics, especially foreign 
critics, condemn Mr. Watts for the lack of the very quality he has 
purposely forsworn, and foolishly dismiss his technique as that of a 
‘barbare. So did they dismiss one of the greatest of their own 
painters, whose chief excellence Thackeray had the wit to appreciate. 
‘M. Delacroix,’ said he, ‘has produced a number of rude, barbarous 
pictures ; but there is the stamp of genius on all of them, the great 
poetical intention, which is worth all your execution :’ words, some 
of them, which might have been written of Mr. Watts himself. 

It is in his treatment of the nude that Mr. Watts rises to the 
fullest expression of his art as a painter. With him the nude does 
not represent simply the unclothed : in the first instance, during what 
I would call his Second Manner, not even actual flesh. The primary 
intention is the rendering of ‘ types of humanity,’ the employment of 
the human body to personify an idea—a purpose which would, -of 
course, be utterly defeated by the particularising use of draped 
figures. By eliminating from it all the elements of reality, and by 
infusing into it that sense of ‘style’ which pervades all his work, 
even the least successful, the painter brings his representation of the 
nude nearer to the flesh of Titian than any English painter, except 
Etty at his best, whoever lived. Atthe same time, it has even less of 
the quality of looking-glass reflection of the figure than we find in 
the great Venetian ; for, while it affords an opportunity for the most 
subtle handling of colour in all the range of Art, it is purposely 
employed by Mr. Watts only as the most expressive of all symbols, 
‘clothed in the garment of perfect purity.’ M. Chesneau was pro- 
bably right when he declared the artist who produced ‘The Three 
Goddesses’ and ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice ’ to be the only Englishman 
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who combined an appreciation of the nude in art with the ability to 
portray it. More than the texture and the infinite variety of colour 
of flesh is attempted—dqualities which are subservient in the estima- 
tion of a painter whose ambition it has been to look primarily, as 
Phidias did, for the form and dignity of the human structure, with 
its monumental character, its power, and its fascinating play of 
muscle. The small, half-length ‘Ariadne,’ Madox Brown—by no 
means an over-indulgent critic—declared to be ‘as fine as a fine 
Etty ;’ but other works better display that grandeur of form and 
composition which Lord Leighton so warmly admired as the quality 
rarest of all gifts among English painters. 

Into the technique of Mr. Watts’s painting it is not needful here 
to enter, either to criticise or describe. But in explanation, not 
in excuse, of the artist’s occasional departure from academic 
proportions (which many decry as one of the seven cardinal sins in 
Art), it may be said that, while correct anatomy and excellence of 
figure-drawing are no more despised by him than by any other 
master, accuracy, as such, occupying his attention in a minor degree 
than the main lines of his composition, must yield (if it clash) to the 
dominating significance of the work. Even here he follows Michael 
Angelo, who, when he drew figures from nine to even twelve heads high 
with the sole object of securing a certain beauty and grace not to be 
found in the natural body, retorted to his critics that a work should 
be measured with the eye, and not with the hand ; ‘for the eye, and 
not the hand, is the judge of a work of art.’ 

There are qualities in Mr. Watts’s pictures to be looked for other 
than the purity and range of colour—the variety of texture which is 
needed to support the movement of light and atmosphere in a picture 
—the broken surface, which other artists so carefully avoid—the 
outline which is never insisted on, and is only lost to be found again 
—and, above all, that mystery which, as a quality in painting, is the 
one vital superiority which modern art can boast over that of the 
great masters of old. There may be little display of humour in the 
work, though plenty of playful fancy. To be a wit,a man must 
have a quick head and a sluggish heart. In that sense Mr. Watts is 
no wit. His art is the picture of his life: a life in which indepen- 
dence of character and elevated thought throw into relief the highest 
philanthropy and patriotism of the perfect citizen—a life which is 
sustained in its sad outlook upon the grim and threatening future by 
a simple faith in his fellow-man—like the star shining in his picture 
of ‘ Ararat,’ or the lyre-string answering to the maiden’s touch in his 
masterpiece of ‘ Hope.’ 

M. H. SPIELMANN. 
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